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Truth in Advertising 


Declaration of Principles adopted unanimously at the Ninth Annual 


Convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of America, 
held at Baltimore last June. 


We believe in Truth, the cornerstone oft all honoreble and successful business, 


ind we pledge ourselves each to one and one to all to make this the foundation of 
uur dealings to the end that our mutual relations may become still more 
harmonious and efficient 


We believe in Truth, not only In the printed word, but In every phase of busi- 
ness connected with the creation, publication and dissemination of advertising 

We believe there should be no double standard of morality involving buyer and 
‘rr of advertising or advertising material Governmental agencies insist on 
full weight” packages, and “full weight’’ circulation figures They also should 
nsist on “full weight’’ delivery in every commercial transaction involved In ad- 
vertising. We believe that agents and advertisers should not issue copy contain- 
ing manifestly exaggerated statements, slurs, or offensive matter of any kind, 
ind that no such statements should be given publicity. 

We Indorse the work of the National Vigilance Committee, and believe in the 
continued and persistent education of the press and public regarding fraudulent 
advertising, and recommend that the Commission, with the co-operation of the 
National Vigilance Committee should pass upon problems raised and conduct 

impaigns of education on these lines We believe it to de the duty of every 
advertising interest to submit problems regarding questionable advertising to this 
Commission and to the National Vigilance Committee. 

We believe that the elimination of sharp practice on the part of both buyer 
and seller of advertising and advertising material will result from the closer 
relationship that is being established, and that in place of minor antagonisms, will 
come personal co-operation to the increased benefit of all concerned, and the 
uplifting of the great and growing business of advertising 

We believe in upholding the hands worthy to be upheld, and we believe that 
each and every member owes a duty to this Association of enforcing the Code 
of Morals based on Truth in Advertising, and Truth and Integrity in all the 
functions pertaining thereto 
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popular Thanhouser feature releases. She has a shy, 
quiet little way that wins the hearts of her audience 
at once, and Mignon’s popularity is great as a result. 
Miss Anderson is as fond of her work as those who see 
Thanhouser pictures are of her, so we may expect to 
see her in the films for a long time to come. 
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ty MIGNON ANDERSON, “as 


\ 
dainty and demure, appears In the great majority of the ‘. 


























JULIA STUART, 


as every real photoplay fan knows, Is the dear old char- 
acter lady of the Eclair Company, and can bring laughs 
or tears to her audience with equal facility. She is a 
wizard at makeup, and often almost fools you completely, 
so cleverly does she change her features. Every player 
In the Eclair Company swears by their character woman, 
and she Is the most loved member of the organization. 
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ALEC B. FRANCIS x 


s equally at home In comedy or drama, although his 
forte is straight dramatic roles. He is English and was 
for years one of the best-liked players in English pro- 
ductions. Happily married, he takes great Interest In 
his home, which Is a beautiful cottage situated near the 
Ft. Lee, N. J., studios of the Eclair Company, In whose 
films he appears. 














JANE FEARNLEY 


was born at Fall River, Mass., and at a very early age 
determined to be an actress, despite the opposition of 
her parents. She made good, too, and was taken abroad 
when Louis Mann went to London with “Julie Bon Bon.” 
For two years she played in ‘‘The Gentleman from 
Mississippi’’ and then went into pictures. After appearing 
in Reliance and Imp films, she joined the Ryno Company. 





HELEN MARTEN 


Is one of the prettiest girls In screenland, and every 
exhibitor knows he has only to announce an Eclair pro- 
duction in which Miss Marten plays a prominent role 
to score heavily with his patrons. Out at the Eclair 
studio Helen is known as “the diving Venus,’’ and in 
the near future a feature production is promised in 
which Miss Marten performs a few aquatic stunts. 
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a EDWARD LYONS 


will be remembered by a lot of Chicagoans as a former 
member of the Marlowe Stock Company, although long 
before that he had toured the country with the News- 
boys’ Quartette. The Blograph Company was the first 
moving picture concern to utilize his services, but he 
later joined the Imp forces, and when the Universal 
was created was moved over to the Nestor Company. 














IRENE HUNT 


played with such stars as Mansfield and Mantell before 

she went into the pictures via the Lubin Company, but . 
now she wouldn’t go back to the stage for anything, and < 
declares pictures ‘‘just lovely.’’ Recently she joined the ‘4 
Reliance players and scored heavily In that feature called ©, 
‘“‘Success,’’ which you probably saw. Motoring Is her 
hobby and February twenty-second her birthday. 
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Oakley has all that Is required, and then some. 
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71% is the little lady who takes such hairbreadth chances oa ; 
} ; in the spectacular rides, desperate battles and other Vi 
q\ * » thrilling incidents which go to make up the average two <-~\ ( 
ANS or three reel 101-Bison photoplays. It takes nerve to a "Vib 
\ \ perform the daring feats which the leading woman of _ =, 
‘ RH \ the 101-Bison cast is called upon to enact, but Miss / I 
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PHILLIPS SMALLEY ‘ 
Is undoubtedly one of the most popular leading men and 
directors known to picturedom and a sterling actor with 
a long string of stage successes to his credit. He was 
three years with Mrs. Fiske, three with the Savage en- 
terprises, one year with the Shuberts and one under the 
Liebler management. In pictures he has been with Rell- 
ance, Kalem, and is now producing Rex films. 
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a LOIS WEBER, 


as most ‘‘fans”’ know, Is Mrs. Phillips Smalley In private 
life, and, like her distinguished husband, a celebrity of 
the legitimate stage. She not only plays leading roles 
under the Rex brand, but also Is responsible for the ma- 
Jority of the scenarios Im which she and Mr. Smalley 
appear. She has a remarkable voice, is both beautiful 
and clever, and has written a number of short stories. 
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EDWIN AUGUST 


is one of the best known and deservedly popular actors on 
the screen, and not only plays in but also writes and 
directs many of the photoplays in which he is starred. 
He Is a splendid character actor and can switch from 
heavy tragedy to the broadest comedy with ease. He 
played with the Biograph two years, then with Edison, 
Lubin and Vitagraph, and now Is seen In Powers’ films. 
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JESSALYN VAN TRUMP 


is a Califernia girl who appeared In both stock and 
musical comedy productions before she made her debut 
in motion pictures. She played in stock In San Fran- 
cisco during the season of 1908-09 and later in Los 
Angeles. During 1911 she appeared In “‘The Maid of 
Mandelay’”’ and then became ingenue of the American 
Film Co. Recently she joined the Universal forces 
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JEANIE MACPHERSON 
went on the stage when but five years old and has played 
with Forbes Robinson, Edgar Selwin and Jimmie Powers. 
She studied for months under Theodore Kosloff, the 
famous Russian pantomimist, and was Invited to return 
to Russia with the great master of pantomime and appear 
before the Czar, but she preferred America and work In 
the pictures. She has great power of facial expression. 

















MATTIE AND EARLY 


are so well known that it Is almost unnecessary to put 
any names beneath this picture. When the series of 
‘‘kid pictures’’ was Instituted, months and months ago, 
under the Powers’ brand, Mattie and Early were chosen 
to play the leads, and they leaped Into instant fame. 
Photoplay patrons the country over have enjoyed their 
»Pranks. They are now appearing In Venus Features. 
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KE A REAL PRINCESS, INDEED, WITH THIS FINE PRINCE ESCORTING MF THROUGH THE THRONG 
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MY EXPERIENCES AS A FILM FAVORITE 


An Intensely Interesting and Intimate Inside Story of Moving 
Picture Life as Related by a Well-Known 
Photoplay Actress to 


Robert Carlton Brown 
Illustrated by F. Thornburg 


PART II 


OU cannot imagine my surprise on meeting 
my hero, Paul Poinsaire, so unexpectedly 


in the ng m of moving picture 
[ remember the look of blank amazement that 
Sst s f is he recognized me 
After shaking hands he touched my shoulder 
significantly and we stepped into a quiet corner 
of the big room 
“Well,” | said Ve le down t be an 
ictress?” 
ware S my voice which | 
could probably have concealed if I had been a 
pette ictress int Se 
i me, little girl?” he asked, 


a 
a 


felt his 
and instinctively shrank 


ice, drawing nearer to me. I 


7 
cheek 


hot breath on my 


from him. But in a moment I was myself again. 


I looked into his eyes with all the love of a 
romantic little school girl, not yet out of her 
teens. 

“I came because you were here, Paul,” I 
whispered. 

“Ah: I was wondering if you didn’t.” As I 


remember it now his reply sounded conceited, 
yet I did not think of that at the time. I did 
notice that his manner was 
quite different from the old, cold, business-like 
one he had maintained back in the little home 


though, however, 


town. 

“Have you had your lunch, little girl?” he 
asked softly. 

[ hesitated a The sandwiches my 
actress friend had brought me had not entirely 
appeased my hunger, and besides the temptation 


moment. 


dining alone with my Paul was too great to 
} ¥ light! 
De€ passed Om lightly 


“Why, no, I haven't 


lite lie on the 


told the little 


impulse of the moment and he 
1 


eaten,” | 


a 


took me by the arm and marched me out 


waiting room. 


I felt like a real princess, indeed, with this fine 


prince escorting meé the throng 


gallantly through 
workers crowded about the entrance, 
enjoyed 


thrill 


1f pleasure that remains with me to this day. 


waiting for part-time employment I 


their envying glances and felt an 


He took me to some exclusive moving picture 


club up in the gay white light district, and I, like 


Ly 
a silly light-lured moth, drank nearly half a bottle 
of very heady wine with him. Afterward, while 
.eaned over 
That kiss 
one he had given 


chatting in a little private room he 
full 


was vastly different from the 


and kissed me upon the mouth. 


me back home. The new one was a passionate, 
soul-compelling kiss that set me tingling to my 
finger tips. 


W E returned late in the afternoon to the pic- 
ture studio and there, for the first time, I 
behind the 


went scenes. Behind the scenery 
would be better, for the floors were literally 
littered with “sets” and “props.” I stumbled 


about, now in the blinding light of weird lavender 
rays from some fiendish lighting machine, now in 
the gloom, all the time holding Paul’s soft, white 
hand with a timidly ardent pressure. Oh, I was 
in love with love, there is no doubt about that, 
but at the time I thought I was in love with 
Paul Poinsaire. 

Paul introduced me to a director, 


with whose 
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M N HAT I WILL STAKE YOl TO A NICELY FURNISHED, COZY LITTLE HOME THAT’ WILL BE ALL 


YOUR OWN,” 


company he was leading man. “This is a little 
girl who’s come out of the West to take New 
York by storm,” I remember he said by way of 
introduction 

I was flattered. I thought he meant it. 

Vain thought! Next day, when I appeared for 
work, which Paul had promised me, I was cast 
for the part of a simple country maid. Both the 
director and Paul were taking advantage of my 
simplicity in giving me such a part I can see 
that plainly now, but at the time they tried to 
convince me that I was doing the important part 
of a real actress. 

My feelings were a little wounded by the at- 
tentions Paul paid to his leading lady, a stunning 
brunette with a striking dimple and fascinating 
eyes. But when I received five dollars that night 
for my day’s work I realized that life wasn’t so 
bad after all and that I had the opportunity to 
fight my way to the place of leading lady, when 
I would be privileged to lie in Paul’s arms in 
wonderful, big love scenes. 

Out of that first five dollars I paid my land- 
lady all I could possibly spare and returned what 
[ had borrowed from the moving picture actress 
who had befriended me. 


HE SAID 


For several weeks I continued my work in 
simple country girl parts, and during that time 
Paul had grown less and less interested in me. 
I guess the trouble was that I wanted to be the 
only girl with him, and he wanted to hold hands 
with all of them. 

It came to a showdown one night when he took 
me to dinner at a big restaurant. We had a 
private room and he was very engaging. sut 
all the time I felt an under-current of artificiality 
in his manner. I was beginning to realize that 
his was not the kind of love I wanted. 

“Polly,” he said (speaking softly the pet name 
with which he had christened me), “what are 
your plans for the winter?” 

“Why,” I answered, a little surprised. “I’m 
going to work in pictures, just as I have been 
doing.” 

“No, I don’t mean exactly that,” he frowned 
and drew my hand into his. “Where are you 
going to live?” 

“At the same boarding house. Did you think 
I was going to move up to the Waldorf?” 

“No; but that’s a very common sort of boarding 
house you are in. An actress of your ability 
should have a cozy little apartment all furnished 
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up in her own taste. 
for you.” 

“But not on five dollars a day, with only about 
four days work a week.” I replied. 


That would be more fitting 


“I'd be willing to gamble a little on your com- 
ing success,” he suggested. 

I didn’t like 
rather more than he said, I thought. 


his tone of voice. He meant 

“Please tell me just what you're driving at?” 
| said bluntly in my Western manner, which was 
always irritating to him. 

“T mean that I will stake you to a nicely fur- 
nished, cozy little home that will be all your own,” 
he said. 

“You're sure it wouldn't be all our own?” I 
asked. 

He took a long look at me and then pushed 
back his demi tasse with an irritable gesture. 

“You're altogether too suspicious of my interest 
in you, it 


seems to said. 


for a simple little country girl.” 


me,” he “Especially 


“It doesn’t take long for simple little country 
girls to grow complex,” I answered with an in- 


dependent toss of my head. 

As a matter of fact | was worried. I will not 
say that I wasn't even tempted a little. I was 
all alone in New York, and the thought of a 
little home all my own was fuel to the fire of 
my romantic nature. 

“You're all alike,” cried Paul, rising angrily 


and reaching for his hat. “I suppose you think 
it’s all right to fascinate a man and then turn 
him down at the finish.” 

“But, Paul,” I protested, flushing hotly. “You 
know | You I could not 


finish the sentence, Paul flung angrily out of the 


love you. know—” 
room and left me. 

“Paul, Paul.” I cried, but only Echo answered 
me. 

A waiter came presently and told me he had 
seen Paul go out and enter a taxi. I gathered 
up my gloves and wrap and went home, a sadder, 
but wiser girl. 


EXT morning when I appeared at the studio 
as usual and reported for work the director 
led me to a chair in a quiet corner and spoke to me 
in the soft, fatherly way that characterized him. 
“Girl,” he said, “we are’ through with all the 
rural scenarios we have. For several months 
now we will do nothing but ‘high society.’ You 
won't do for that at all.” 
“Why not?” I asked, for my ambition was to 
appear in a ballroom or boudoir scene. 
“Well, to be brutally frank,” he said, “you 
haven’t got the stage presence yet. You've got 
good looks and grace, but not enough experience.” 










“You are sure Paul Poinsaire has nothing to 
do with your decision to let me off?” I asked 
wonderingly. 

“Well,” he admitted. 
ficult position. 


“A director holds a dif- 
He must keep his leading people 
in a frame of mind which will make them anxious 
to do their best. As a matter of fact Paul told 
me this morning that he wanted to pick his sup- 
port in this new series of pictures, and when we 
came to your name he 
couldn’t work in the 
you.” 


scowled and said he 


well same company with 

“IT see,” I answered, stifling a sob, for this 
seemed like a crisis in my life. “I’m to thank 
Paul for my dismissal.” 

“Thank him if you want to,” said the kindly 
director, “but if I were you I wouldn't waste too 
much gratitude on him.” 

I went out with bowed head, very humble and 
much My first had 
shown the cheap lining beneath his gorgeous out- 
ward garb. I know now that all leading men 
Paul’s kind, them 
have their heads turned by the importance of 


very disillusioned. hero 


aren't but a good many of 
their positions. 

Well, my hopes were badly dashed that day. 
\ll my castles in Spain crumbled about my ears; 
[ was only a little girl with a little talent, and 
what success I had had came through favoritism. 
| saw that plainly for the first time. I was only 
an ordinary mortal who probably would do bet- 
ter to choose dressmaking or millinery for a 
future career. 

I told the landlady all my troubles and she was 
She told me about how all the 
great actresses in the world had struggled hard 


at first to get a hearing. 


very sympathetic. 


She said she was sure 
[ would win out and was willing to back me 
with a month’s board if necessary. 

What little money I had made had gone into 
good clothes, so I was glad to embrace the op- 
portunity she offered. 

I began making the rounds of moving pic- 
ture studios, work as an “extra.” 
I picked up a few dollars that way, but found it 
hard to meet the competition offered by the horde 
of actors anxious to get work. 

This daily round from studio to studio is the 
most discouraging memory of my life. 


asking for 


I realized 
each day more fully what my acquaintance with 
Paul Poinsaire had meant to me as a start. | 
am not sure that I didn’t regret a little having 
refused that furnished apartment which I might 
have occupied during the dreary, cheerless winter. 
But I fought it out alone in New York through- 
out that season of chill. 

Then one day, just as I was on the verge of 
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YOU'RE A BEAUTIFUL GIRL,” HE SAID, AT LAST. 
‘BEAUTY IS 


despair, and wondering what I would do if I 
should come across Paul by chance, I read the 
following advertisement in a well-known theat- 
rical daily 


“Wanted 


picture company. Very good prospects. Will 


Leading lady for a new moving 


sign contract at once if suited. 
Excelsior Company, 
44th Street, City.” 

I jumped at the offer. It was exactly what 
[ wanted. I felt sure that I was born to take a 
leading lady’s part. This looked to be a real op- 
portunity. I knew that going with a new com- 
pany was the best chance I could have, and I 
decided to put both my best feet forward in an 
endeavor to make good. 

[ had but two dollars in my pocketbook. In 
spite of that I hailed a taxicab and jumped gaily 
in. I had on my best clothes, in fact, the only 
decent dress I had, so I was all ready. 

At the door of the office building I paid the 
chauffeur something over a dollar, gave him a 
quarter tip with the air of a gambler or a mil- 
lionaire, and walked in to learn my fate. 

A very florid gentleman with a bald head and 
a collection of big diamonds adorning his re- 
splendent person, greeted me in an inner office, 


i) 
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NECESSARY IN 





“l NEVER SAW SUCH STARRY EYES AS YOURS” 
MY BUSINESS,” I REPLIED 


after some formalities with a down-trodden office 
girl, whose admiring glances convinced me that 
I was looking well that day. 

I presented my card and said I was formerly 
with the Ibex Company; the man looked at me 
rather than at the card and nodded his head 
approvingly. 

“It is hard for a girl to make good as a leading 
lady,” he said. “But after a little more ex- 
perience I am sure you can qualify.” 

{ saw the chance slipping away from me and | 
grew desperate. 

“I'm a leading lady,” I said with a spirited toss 
of my head. “I have played ‘lead’ parts for sev- 
eral years now.” 

He looked at me with a great deal of surprise, 
but I looked him steadily in the eye, and I guess 
I convinced him that I had experience. 

“How much money do you want?” he asked. 

“Fifty a week,” I said glibly, knowing that this 
bargain rate would surely interest him. 

“That's reasonable enough,” he said. 

“But I want it whether I’m working or not.” 

“Oh, yes, that’s understood.” He tapped on his 
desk with a pencil and looked straight into my 
eyes until I dropped them in confusion. 

“VYou’re a beautiful girl,” he said at last. “| 
never saw such starry eyes as yours.” 
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“Beauty is necessary in my business,” I said 
quietly. 

“Yes, but everybody hasn’t got the same brand 
of it that you have. You're a little wonder.” 

“That’s what I want my prospective manager 
to think of me,” I answered with a forced smile, 
because I felt very uncomfortable in his pres- 
ence. He confused me by an intimate manner 
that made me blush. 

“Well, if you have a contract ready, I’d like 
to look it over,” I said, thinking I must make 
sure of my man while he was in good humor. 

“All right,” he said, reaching into his desk 
and bringing out a shiny piece of engraved 
paper. 

I looked at it; it was a regular contract all 
right, and I held my breath while he filled in the 
fascinating figures, “Fifty dollars a week.” 

“There,” he said, handing it to me to sign. 
“Is that satisfactory to you?” 

“Yes,” I said, my heart beating madly as I 
took off my glove slowly and affixed my sig- 
nature with the same thrill with which a million- 
aire must endorse a check for half a million. 

“Now that everything is finished, let’s go out 
and have a little lunch,” he suggested. 

“Why, I’m sorry. But I have an engagement 
with Paul Poinsaire this noon,” I said lightly, 
knowing that Paul’s name would make-him think 
more of me. 

“Oh, you and Paul are friends?” he said with 
a peculiar wink I didn’t like the looks of. 

“Yes. Do you know him?” 

“Know him? I should say I do. We're mem- 
bers of the same club and I’ve gone out on many 
a good party with Old Paul.” 

I thought if he and Paul were so intimate 
they must be of the same stripe and I was in- 
stantly on my guard against this smooth-speak- 
ing manager. I had little more to say to him and 
left the office as soon as possible. 

On the way downstairs I kissed the new con- 
tract and hugged it close to me as though it 
were a dear child from which I had been parted 
for years. I don’t believe I was ever happier in 
my life. 


apa eget of lunching with Paul Poinsaire, as 
I had told the manager so glibly, I went into 
one of Child’s restaurants and had a cup of 
coffee and a sandwich. Then I hurried home. 

There, lying on the table in the hall was a 
gleaming white letter addressed to me. I picked 
it up and tore it open. Glancing at the sig- 
nature I found that the letter was from the di- 
rector at the Ibex who had dismissed me at Paul 
Poinsaire’s suggestion. 


_ just fit in. 


Well, it never rains but it pours. The letter 
told me to call at the Ibex studio at once and 
report for regular work at five dollars a day. 

“Five dollars a day!” I sniffed. “That’s only 
thirty dollars a week, and here I’ve got fifty a 
week already.” 

I jumped on a street car and rode to the Ibex 
studio. I was very lofty, I’m sure. I remember 
holding my head high like the leading ladies | 
had seert there. I walked into the director's office 
and told him about the new contract. 

“Well, I’m sorry to lose you,” he said. “We've 
got a lot of rural pictures to do now and you'll 
Regular work is a hard thing for me 
to give out, but I can promise that to you.” 

“I’m sorry it’s no temptation,” I said. 

“Well, I could make you an offer of forty a 
week,” he told me after a little quiet thinking 

“But I’ve got fifty a week coming to me now 
I would be foolish to give up that. Besides, you 
let me off less than four months ago. You said 
[ wasn’t much of an actress. What’s the reason 
for the change?” 

“Well, 


you see,’ he said slowly. “Your pic 
tures have been popular. People have been 
writing in for your photos and all that. I always 


thought you were all right, but Paul Poinsaire 
had to be satisfied, and that’s the only reason | 
let you off.” 

“But won’t Paul still object?” 


“He’s not likely to,” answered the director 
“He’s gone with anew company out on the Coast.” 
“I see,” I answered. “Well, I’m sorry I can’t 


accept the offer.” 

“T’ll have to fill the place today.” 

“Go ahead and fill it,” I advised, sweeping out 
of the office with my head high in the air. | 
felt that I had become a factor in the moving 
picture world and it was a very exciting experi- 
ence to turn down a good offer from a man who 
had discharged me such a short time before. 

Instead of returning home I went up to the 
Excelsior Company to tell my new manager about 
the Ibex offer. 

As I walked down the corridor to his office a 
young man came hurrying toward me. 

“You’re the young lady who went in to see the 
Excelsior people this morning and signed a con- 
tract for fifty a week, aren’t you?” he asked 
breathlessly. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Well, I just wanted to warn you. They gave 
me a contract a month ago to play leads in a 
Western Company and I haven't had a bit of 
work or a cent from them yet. I. think it’s a 
wildcat concern.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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“THE COLONEL'S OATH” 


Runa, a Grandchild of a Fiery Southerner, Whose Son Forsook 
His Home to Marry a Northern Girl, Wins the Aged 


Colonel’s Love and Becomes His Sole Heir 


By Alice Ward Bailey 


Illustrations from the Reliance Film 


HE pride of the North is cold and hard; the 
T pride of the South is hot, uncontrollable. Ice 

on the one hand, flame on the other, Dick 
Langley turned from side to side. Up and down 
the garden walk where he had played as a child, 
he paced like a prisoner. Now, filial devotion 
held him to the old man who had been father 
and mother both to him, since sweet Suzanne 
Langley, with her lips to life’s full cup, slipped 
back from the hold of adoring husband and cling- 
ing child. Now, he was held by the realization 
that Edith Heatwole was the only woman in 
the world for him. 

He could not give up Edith; ought he to give 
ip his father? They were equally mistaken, blind, 
bigoted. Edith, with her dear, prim little Pur- 
itan ways, was as narrow-—almost—as the fiery 
old man, who spent hours looking at the pic- 
tures of his ancestors and tenderly fingering 
the old Confederate flag that hung upon the wall. 

There was this difference: Edith would soften 
and mellow under the influence of love; Colonel 
Langley demanded nothing short of a miracle 
to change’ him. 

As Dick thought of the ultimatum his father 
had made—that he either give up the Northern 
girl or leave the Langley home forever, a dark 
shadow emerged from the house and came to- 
wards him. “Mars’ Dick,” a meek voice whis- 
pered, “ain’ yo’ gwine t’ bed, at all? Mos’ one 
o'clock now.” 

“Then it’s to-morrow,” was the grim reply. 
“And I’ve promised myself to make up my mind 
by tomorrow.” 

“Mars’ Dick, t’would "bout kill Ol’ Mars’ for 
you-all to leave him.” 

“I’m not leaving him, Tom. He is sending 
me away, because I am taking the only hon- 
orable course.” 

There, it was out. He had said the fateful 
words; he had made his decision, to remain 
true to his love. 

Tom groaned. The sound was like the smoth- 
ered growl of a faithful dog 


“Ain’t no goin’ back on it, Mars’ Dick?” 

“No, Tom. I’ve made up my mind. And let 
me tell you, | have done the ke-t thing possible 
for your old Master, in choosing for myself. 

“O, Mars’ Dick!” Tom was horrified at such 
irreverence towards the sacred traditions of fam- 
ily and ‘inheritance. 

“You are free, in the eyes of the law, but just 
as much a slave as you ever were, to an old 
man’s whims. Don’t think I am disrespectful, 
or that I don’t love my father—Oh, what am |! 
saying! I might as well be talking Choctaw, 
as to try to get such ideas into that blessed old 
thick skull of yours.” 

“Yes, Mars’ Dick.” Tom could understand 
these uncomplimentary allusions, whereas the 
fine sentiments preceding them were worse than 
a dead language to him. “I'll have a lil’ snack 
in er dinin’ room,” he said confidentially, and 
ambled off, leaving the problem to be solved by 
the young man himself. 

Calmed in the conversation with the old serv- 
ant, Dick seated himself on a convenient bench 
and reviewed the past three months. He saw 
Edith again, coming to meet him, down the 
length of the old-fashioned drawing-room at the 
Morton's, shy, smiling, curious to see what sort 
of a being this young Southerner was, who had 
been the constant topic of her host and hostess 
ever since she came. He had been equally curious 
about her; the paragon of excellence, who could 
teach school, keep house, preside at a club meet- 
ing, or deal with the problems of the poor. None 
of these interests, he learned, had interfered 
with her wholesome personality. She was woman 
clear through, childlike, even, in her inclinations 
and prejudices; all the more lovable for that. 
He smiled to himself, sitting on the garden bench 
and recalling significant scenes in the develop- 
ment of their friendship into love. 

Hour after hour passed. The early dawn came 
rosily through the trees. Quietly he entered the 
house, found Old Tom dozing in the hall way, 
and tried to steal past him. The fellow awoke, 
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HIS FATHER’S ULTIMATUM WAS THAT EITHER THE SON GIVE UP THE NORTHERN GIRL, OR LEAVE HIS HOME 
FOREVER 


with abject apologies; insisted on heating water 


for his bath; and when he emerged in fresh 
linens had a tempting breakfast ready on the 
table. 


S° they were married, the handsomest man and 


the most self-reliant that ever came 
little 


wedding march. 


woman 
church, to the strains of a 
Dick’s business took him to a 
Northern city. A brief reception at the Morton’s, 
the sympathetic friendliness of the younger set, 
a hasty departure, muffled the closing of the 
door between the past and the future. Yet, even 
on his wedding night, with his bride in his arms, 
Dick saw, as in a vision, an old man, sitting 
lonely in an empty house, behind the hedge, at- 
tended by a black servant and companioned by 
sorrowful thoughts. 


out of the 


IX years passed. Success came more slowly 

than Dick had anticipated in his dreams. He 
worked hard, but could not compete with the 
keen, quick, wiry, enduring Northerner. Stung 
by a sense of inadequacy, he strained brain and 
nerve to the utmost. Edith did not see that he 
was going beyond his strength. Herself ambi- 
tious and untiring, she did not understand that 


the growth of leisure and moderation is not at 
“push.” 
All Edith’s 
prompt and painstaking efforts could not pull him 


acclimated in the atmosphere of 


Dick went down. 


once 
He stayed down. 
up again. “I’ve lost my grip,” he said mourn- 
fully. 

With a pang, Edith realized that he had lost 
more, the intimate contact between her soul and 
his, which until now had poured fresh currents 


of life into him, whenever his own life-forces 
failed. 
There was the child, little Runa, fancifully 


named by her mother after a winter’s course of 
study of old Druidic runes, “We have inscribed 
the mystery and beauty of our love upon this 
little living thing,” she said. “She is our rune, 
our miracle-worker. She will do wonderful 
things.” 

From the first, the child was singularly com- 


prehending. “You don’t have to tell her things,” 
her father said: “She knows, without being 
told.” In his weak, over-sensitive condition, he 


turned to little Runa whenever his courage failed. 
With one tiny finger uplifted, she would scold 
him or praise him, very much as she did her 
dog, Tip. 
little ripples of amusement, but not pronounced 


Her absurdly serious manner brought 


mn oe 
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LITTLE RUNA’S BRIGHTNESS BROUGHT RIPPLES OF 
AMUSEMENT TO HER FATHER’S GRAVE FACE 


enough to form a smile, over her father’s grave 
face. For days, it seemed to those who watched 
him, only little Runa was holding him from what 
he sometimes called “the plunge in the dark.” 
It isn’t that;’”’ Edith tried to be brave, but 
‘aught her breath in suddenly with a sob. “And 


ou are not going to take it. Dear, try once more 
with all your might. Think of how much you 
have to live for! What will become of Runa 
and me?’ 

“You never really needed me,” Dick replied 
omily. “It was I who needed you.” 


JR 


“Don’t you need me now?” she pleaded pite- 
ously. 

“T don’t know,” he faltered. 

Strand by strand, the threads parted. Dick 
was gone. Edith was alone with their child. 
Affairs were in bad shape. There was little 
money. She cast about on every side for means 
of support. In the midst of her perplexity 
came a letter from Alice Randolph, who had in 
the first place brought about the meeting be- 
tween the lovers, and had been Edith’s confidante 
throughout the romantic courtship and sudden 
marriage. 

“IT have secured you a position in the school 
here,” Alice wrote. “You and Baby shall live 


with me.” 


ARM Southern sunshine, warm Southern 

hearts greeted the travelers and took them 
in. With clasped hands, Edith and Alice looked 
into each other’s eyes. Runa, especially concerned 
for Tip, kept tight hold on his leash. Tip was 
out of humor. He did not feel at home. Who 
were all these strange people who paid so little 
attention to him? With the exception of one 
young man, whose remarks were rather critical 
than friendly, nobody noticed him. He turned 
and twisted and, when even the young man had 
turned his back, succeeded in pulling the leash 
out of Runa’s hand. Off he started in the di- 
rection, as he thought, of home. He crossed 
the lawn and crawled under a high hedge. Runa 
followed in close pursuit, but the trailing cord 
slipped out of sight just as she stooped to snatch 
it. In vain she tried to break through the 
closely interwoven twigs and branches which 
formed the barrier. 

They seemed determined to keep her out. Her 
determination ‘to get in was strengthened by 
what she heard within the hedge—angry voices, 
the agitated plea, “O, Mars’ Richard, don’t hit de 
dawg!” 

Frantic with fear for her pet, Runa flung her- 
self on the ground and wriggled through the 
narrow opening through which Tip had disap 
peared. 

The picture which met her eyes filled her with 
sudden fury. An old man, sitting in an easy 
chair, had raised his cane to strike Tip, her Tip! 
Catching up the runaway and hugging him to her, 
she confronted the angry autocrat with a wrath 
which matched his own. 

“You are a bad man!” Her blue eyes flashed. 
“Nobody will love you! I’m surprised at 
you!” She shook her flaxen curls and darted 
away through the gate. 

“Who is that child,” demanded Colonel 
Langley. 

“Dey’s some new fo’ks come to Mis’ Ran- 
dolph’s,” explained Tom, whose information con- 
cerning the strangers had not extended to their 
names. 

Edith was wiser. She knew their next door 
neighbor. Only the extremity of their need had 
overcome her repugnance to a home so near 
that of the old man, cruel and vindictive, as it 
seemed to her, towards his dying son. She had 
written to him, when the doctor told her how 
critical was Dick’s condition. 

“I took an oath,” was Colonel Langley’s reply, 
“that if my son married a Northerner, neither 
he nor his should enter my house. If my son is 
in need of anything, my last penny is at his dis- 
posal, but it is only fair to tell you what I pre- 
sume your husband has not told you, and to 
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add that the word of a Southern gentleman is not 
easily broken.” 


Over and over she had said these words to 
herself, bolstering her pride whenever it weak- 
ened. He should see that she was able to care 
for Dick’s child; he should be made to respect 
the Northerner who could at least meet the 
emergency. She meant to tell Runa never so 
much as to look through that hedge; they would 


: ; , , , ; 
keep their side of it, but before she could make 


any rules, in the confusion of arrival, the n 
chief had been done. The child came running 
yack, excited and angry, in mood entirely new 


eritance 

here's a bad man over there!” she fairly 
choked over the words. ‘“‘He was going to strike 
Tip. I hate him!’ 

Haven’t I told you t } nust not hate 
iny body 2” 

“Don’t you hate him, mother?” It was a 
seat g que ind 1 easily answered 
Then I’m going ite ll I want to.” 
“Don’t talk that way, darling. It isn’t—nice 

Think about somet 2 else 
i cant: } uldn't, if saw him. His 
eyes are so funt They ‘most made me afraid. 








STRAND BY STRAND THE 


THREADS 


HAD PARTED. 


DICK WAS GONE, 
AFFAIRS WERE 


’"Nen, I thought p’raps he was some little girl’s 
grandfather. Mother, why haven’t I any grand- 
fathers?” 


“I didn’t have any. My papa and mamma died 


when I was a little girl, and so did their papas 
and mammas.” 
“Mother, we are a very dying family, aren't 


” 


we 


Runa hod a problem. She was never so happy 


is when her active brain had a nut to crack 


seemcd io sit up like a squirrel and wrestle 
th the hard shell which held the longed-for 
kernel. She talked the matter over with Tip 


“We haven't any grandfathers,” she told him 


“and that old man on the other side of the littl 
that tight 


erandchildret That’s what makes him 


trees stand so together hasn't aly 


SO cToss: 


and it makes us so poor not having grandfathers 
\ren't you sorry for us, Tip?” 
The dog sat up her, 


and cocked one ear at 


which meant, “Of course I’m sorry, or anything 
else that you want me to br 


“You mt 


istn’t be too sorry, Tip, and go over 


it hit you, and if he 


did, 





EDITH WAS ALONE WITH THEIR CHILD 


IN 





BAD SHAPF 





: 


wee et 


ern 
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had not been so engrosing. “Spunky little thing!” 
ejaculated the Colonel, under his breath. He 
had crept out of his invalid chair and dragged 
himself within range of the child’s voice. Her 
sweet, shrill accents he had found irresistible, but 
their appeal was not to be compared with the 
fascination her living image had for him. He 
‘rouched, entranced before the picture. 

Golder 


e dwelt 


head, flower-like face, dimpled knees: 
h every detail of the exquisite figure. 
“That’s just the way Dick used to stand and 
point his finger at us—O! Dick, Dick!” The 
feeble frame shook convulsively. 

“Don’ yo’ know yo’ had’n orter be wearin’ 
o’self out, dis-a-way?” Black Tom lifted the old 
man as if he were a child and deposited him 
tenderly in the invalid chair. 

“That’s the cutest little contraption I’ve come 
You ought to hear her 
warning her dog against me! 


across in many a year. 
See here, Tom, 
you've got to fix it up between us; I can’t have 
that little girl thinking I’m an old cannibal. Get 
me a pen and ink, and a sheet of paper. Bring 
that lap-board I write on sometimes.” 


Laboriously, he wrote: 
“Come over and play with me, and I will 


ahs e you 


What should he give her? The roses were 


about gone. So were the peaches. He had no 
candy. He could not offer this young princess 
money. Impatiently, he tore off the line which 
he had written, rolled it into a wad and threw 
t away. “Go and get her,” he said to Tom. 
No ambassador from one oriental potentate 
nother could surpass the dignity with which 
Tom delivered his message, but the dignity with 


which it was received matched it. “He is a bad 
man.” Runa answered. 

“No, he ain’t,” Tom hastened to assure her. 
“he’s all crippled up wif rhumatics.” 

“What are they?” 


“Sumpin’ awful; make anybody holler, hurts 


” 
so 


“Is it a sickness? My papa ~°- sick.” 
“Yes, Miss, de wustest sickness yo’ evah did 


” 


see 

“O—oh!” Pity, compassion and  svmpathy 
crent through her tones: then she stiffened, re- 
calling the upilfted arm and the crouching dog. 

“He ought to be gooder.” 

“Tes’ write him a lil lettah.” coaxed Tom. He 
came nearer, holding out a sheet of paper which 
he had brought his master. Runa drew back 
timidly. Colored people she had seen before. 
but only at a distance, and none so big and 
black and with such crisp white hair. He 
wheedled her as he would a startled bird. “Dat’s 


a good lil’ lady. Dus’ write a lil’ lettah on Ol’ 
Tom’s back!” 

He could not have offered a more tempting 
bait. Runa loved to do things which were new 
and “different.” Down on his knees went Tom, 
and on his broad back, with a stub of a pencil 
which he supplied her, Runa wrote: 


“Tip and me can’t kum to see you”—Runa 
could not conceive of an invitation which 
did not include Tip—‘my mamma says we 
must not ‘soshate with bad folks. I hope 
you ar sorry and want to be good.” 


It was a long and laborious performance, but 
neither of the participants flinched. Tip, greatly 
bored, turned his back and lay in the grass with 
both paws straight before him, waiting for them 
to finish. 

The “writing desk” resumed its normal posi- 
tion as a man and an ambassador, and with great 
ceremony received the communication. Curios- 
ity got the better of him, and he halted under 
cover of a magnolia to see what had been writ- 
ten. The carefully formed letters filled him 
with respect—Edith had taught Runa to read 
and write at an age when other children scarce- 
ly know their letters—but the contents filled him 
with concern. Hesitatingly he handed the sheet 
to Colonel Langley, wholly unprepared for the 
ecstasy of approval which followed the reading 

“That young one has got Southern blood in 
her, Ill bet a dollar!” He reached out his hand 
for the paper and pen, “Can't let that go!” 

Again Tom was dispatched, and paused behind 
the magnolia to read: 

“Won't you come over and show me how 
to be good? 


“The Bad Old Man.” 


With the utmost gravity Runa spelled out the 
message. “I ’spose if he wants to know how to 
be good, we'll have to go and show him, Tip. 1 
don’t think mother ’d care.” 

The trio started, Tom leading the way, and Tip 
acting as bodyguard. 

When Edith came home from school and 
found the yard deserted, instinctively she looked 
over the hedge. What she saw made her feel 
that she could hardly trust her eyes. The Colonel 
was hobbling about leaning on Runa’s shoulder, 
or pretending to; it was evident that he loved to 
keep his trembling hand there. 

3efore she could overtake the group, the old 
man had tolled the child from flowering bush to 
bush, from bench to bench, and had reached the 
steps of the house. What of his cath, never to 
allow his son or his son’s family to enter that 
house? Ah, he did not know' 
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WITH CLASPED HANDS, EDITH AND ALICE LOOKED INTO EACH OTHER'S EYES, WHILE TIP WAS ADMIRED 


BY A YOUNG MAN 
With swift, imperious stride she overtook them. 
“Pardon me, sir, but you do not know what you 
are doing.” 
He turned and bowed with old-fashioned cour- 
tesy. “Your servant, I suppose this 
charming little lady belongs to you. 


madam! 
She is teach- 
ing me ‘how to be good.’ ” 

He had put on his best manner, a grace dis- 
for many a day; did this 
Did 


carded then, 
strange woman knit her brows so stormily? 
she think he meant to kidnap the child? 

“I should esteem it a great honor if you, too, 
would The very aroma of 


Southern hospitality hung about his words. Why 


why, 


enter my house.” 
did she draw herself up so haughtily? 
“Neither | child 


house—you have made it impossible for us ever 


nor my can ever enter your 
to do so.” 

“IT? Have made it impossible?” Through his 
bewilderment a light slowly broke, and it was 
over his shame-bowed head that her indignation 
and resentment broke. 

“You have forgotten your oath, the ‘word of a 
Southern gentleman,’ that no member of your 


son’s family can ever enter your house. Go into 


it, and close the door, and think how you have 


shut out of your home, away from your heart, 
What 


the loyalty of his son, his wife, his child. 





FRIEND OF ALICE’S 


right have you to the unsuspecting friendliness 
of childhood ?” 

Runa glanced from one to the other, for the 
first time in her experience utterly unable to 
So rapid had been the outburst 
She 


this old man 


read the signs. 
that she could not even guess its meaning. 
would like to tell her mother that 
that she had her- 
self been mistaken in him; that he was a pretty 
kind all. 

On the lowest step of the old house its owner 
sank in a crumpled heap, and there Tom found 
him. 


was not so bad as he seemed; 


old man after 


“Fo’ de Lawd’s sake, Mars’ Richard, what 
you-all doin’ heah? Put yo’ arms ‘round my 
I’m gwine to set yo’ on your 
chair and go make de bestes’ mint julep yo’ evah 
put in yo’ mouf.” 

Whatever could have happened to upset the 


neck, dat-a-way. 


Colonel so? He put the question to himself again 
when he returned with the beguiling drink, only 
to have it thrust aside with an impatient ges- 
ture. 
“Is Judge Dixon at home, do you know, Tom?” 
“Reckon so, suh. Court’s sittin’.” 
“Ask him if he will come over to see me, on a 
matter of business, this evening.” 
“Yes, suh; yes, Mars’ Richard, | 


Don’ yo’ want yo’ julep?” 


shoh will 





DOWN ON HIS KNEES WENT TOM, AND RUNA WROTE 
THE NOTE ON HIS BACK 


“You'll have to drink that. Tell the Judge it’s 
very important. Tell him I can’t wait until to- 
morrow, that he must come now.” 

The next day was Saturday and there was no 
school. Edith had a mending basket full of 
stockings to darn, and she means to write half 
a dozen letters, but she found herself obliged 
to entertain Runa, so restless and uneasy had the 
child become since her excursion into the for- 
bidden territory. Judge Dixon found them on 
the lawn, playing ball. 

“Mrs. Langley, I presume?” There was some- 
thing in his gesture, as he lifted his hat, some- 
thing in his manner and in the tones of his voice 
which recalled Dick. Involuntarily softened, she 
responded with a gentleness which had been for- 
eign to her of late. “I am Mrs. Langley.” 

“[ have a message for you. Your father-in- 
law has made his will, leaving everything to this 
‘thild. He wishes you to know that the house 
and all he owns are now hers.’ 

Edith drew herself up haughtily. “It is too Jate,” 
she said. “He cannot undo the past. He drove 
his son from him, into work which overtaxed 
him, away from the surroundings which would 
have helped him endure what he had to meet.” 

‘True. But think of the rest of it. His only 
son left him to meet old age and its infirmities, 


alone It is a pitiful story, madam, whichever 
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way you read it, one of the inscrutable mysteries, 
solved only by superhuman skill. What is the 
child’s name? I cauld not write it in the will 
because her grandfather had forgotten it.” 

“Grandfather?” Watchful little ears had at 
last caught a clue. “Is that my grandfather, over 
there? Mother, you told me I hadn’t any grand- 
fathers!” 

“He didn’t want to be your grandfather. 
Runa.” 

“Runa?” The Judge reflected. “The Wisdom 
of the Druids! Let her read the riddle. What 
do you decide, little one? Do yon want to go 
back to the old man behind the hedge?” 

“Yes, yes!” cried the child. “He loved me, 
mother. He made me feel warm in here.” She 
laid her little hand on her chest. 

“Dare you go against that cry of nature?” in- 
quired the Judge, sternly. “Some impetus of fate 

or call it the will of God—has brought you here, 
to heal that need behind the hedge with your 
need. You loved your husband, love him now; 
love does not die; it has not died in Colonel Lang- 
ley. The spark was hidden in the ashes. The 
breath of a little child has blown it into life. It 
is a sacred flame, madam; do not quench it!” 

With streaming eyes, Edith turned to the child. 
“Go, go, Runa!” Her lips quivered. “We will 
follow you.” 

Through the opening in the hedge, between the 
flower beds, up the steps, flew Runa. The pat- 
ter of those little feet fell like music on the 
old man’s ears. Clinging to Tom’s arm, he 
made for the door, and as Runa passed over the 
threshold she was welcomed to the house, her 
father’s house, her house, by its former owner. 

The pride of the North, hard and cold, the 
pride of the South, hot, uncontrollable, had met 
and mingled in her and were lost. Not a hint 
of withholding marred Edith’s entrance, no trace 
of resentment for her delay showed in the gen- 
tleness with which she was received. 

The only allusion the Colonel ever made to 
the past, in the happy years which followed—for 
he took a fresh hold on life after Runa came— 
was to protest humorously that he had no rights, 
the very roof over his head belonged to his 
granddaughter, and he encouraged her to queen 
it over him and all his belongings in a way 
which demanded the greatest prudence on the 
part of her mother to counteract. 

Towards Edith his attitude was one of ex- 
quisite deference, although with her, too, he had 
his little joke. He used to say, “The word of a 
Southern gentleman is never broken, but we have 
a way of getting around it, even when we have 
taken an oath.” 
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CHILDREN OF THE PHOTOPLAYS 


How They Work, Study and Develop Into Broad-Minded 
Grown-Ups 


By Jean Darnell 


O me the most beautiful things in the world 
‘i are kiddies, and of course stage kiddies are 
my weakness. I can remember as a tiny 
little girl how fond I was of children, and all 
through my life and my profession I always find 
time, no matter how or when, to caress a little 


child. | 


town 


sit in the subway train going down 
little 


street 


and study a tiny face opposite me, 


and I often stand on corners and watch 


the kiddies at play in the street. And it’s really 
marvelous the things they do and say when they 
are absolutely oblivious of anyone around. 

that 


the “hurdy gurdy’”’ 


I notice the children from day to day 


dance around organs. To 


thousands who may read this the “hurdy gurdy” 
who do not know 


means nothing. So, for those 


the term I will explain that it is a push-cart 
playerpiano, mostly used by the Italians who beg 
for pennies in the city 
| 


streets by their playing 


latest ragtime tunes, 


t, of course, plays all the 


and you must believe me, there is often a hundred 


children dancing on the paved streets They 


scatter like little mice when an auto passes, but 


immediately grab their partner as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Now, as I write this, from underneath my win- 


dow comes the strains of “Mammy Jenny's 


Jubilee,” and the children of the street are danc- 


ing. And my! it is beautiful. In this way chil- 


dren who never have an opportunity, and mor 
often not the 


money, to go to hear music played 


and have dance beauti 


And | 


1 
1 


dancing taught, learn to 
what have! 


these 


fully, and great times they 


say from very street classes around tl 


“hurdy gurdy” organ, have come, and will come, 
some of our greatest professional dancers 
stage kiddies 


But, on the other hand, take the 


who have every advantage. Isn’t it a wonderful 


thing when you think of it? To see the wonder- 
ful development of their little minds along higher 
ideals, and the great advantage the stage kiddies 
little 


How a little boy in a theatrical 


have over their “street friends” by their 


associations. 
company will learn every line in the show, not 
from study, no, merely by absorption, as it were, 
and how he will try to read the lines of play 


just as the leading man does. Is this not in 


itself a wonderful lesson? My friend, Amelia 
Bingham, the actress, once said to me, in dis- 
cussing the stage kiddies, that to her they were 
the most interesting She 
attends all 
And it 
to Albany with a delegation 
child 


was passed in 


beings in the world. 


always performances where kiddies 
are used. was none other than she wh 
went of stage chil- 
taking in the 
New York State 


friend of stage juveniles and a 


dren when the labor law 


stage children 
She is a great 
most ardent sympathizer with them in their trou- 
bl Society 


bles with Gerry and officers. 
But still comes an 


truant 
ther branch of professional 
the “movies’—children 


children, the children of 


acting in moving 
One 


little 


picture companies. 
of the most interesting of these children is 
Marie Eline, known as the Thanhouser Kid 


Little Marie has been a professional child all her 


in large dr 


oe ] 
l 


amatic companies when a 
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little mite 
four when she played with Fanny Ward in “Van 
Allen’s Wife.” She also played with Nora Bayes 
n the “Jolly Bachelors,” soon after 
Marie to the Thanhouser stock company, 
playing in she has 


ery tiny I believe she was barely 


but very 
went 
motion pictures, and there 


Marie 


actress to-day for her size and age as Bernhardt, 


been over three years. is as great an 


and just as finished in her work. Now, here is 
this little Kiddie working hard nearly every day, 
but with it she has her allotted amount of rest 
and recreation; she has a private tutor and a 
maid, who do nothing but look after her, so she 
suffers none from her work, and in the meantime 
has gained a wonderful training which will be 
of great use to her when she grows up 

You see, dramatic talent is not so common that 
can afford to 


In childhood this 


the world lose any great artist 


difficult to 


in other directions, but it is a talent 


talent is less find 


than talents 
which, rare 


except in cases, if undeveloped in 


the child, is lost for all time. In the youth of 
many of us we remember some child who had a 
spark of dramatic genius, but few of us, indeed, 
recollect a child in whom this spark was not al- 
lowed to burn itself out, 


agement, 


from want of encour- 
in the form of dramatic education. Now 
the children are being given an opportunity to 
develop their natural abilities by acting for the 
‘movies,” which I| think is one of the greatest 
schools for acting in the world. For kiddies can 


go into the projecting room of their studio and 
see themselves act and can correct themselves far 
better than any stage director could tell them. 
You will also note that as a rule, in a large 
family of children, if there is any dramatic abil 
ity inherited they all get it. Take the Tobin fam- 
ily—there are four children, all stage kiddies, and 
all very clever. 
Smith children. 


Take the wonderful family of 
There was Gladys, Virginia and 
Crillia, all playing at one time together in Daniel 
Frohman’s “Seven Sisters’ company with Laur- 
ette Taylor. And they have a young brother, 
Robert, who is one of the cleverest stage children 
to-day. 

3ut to make my point clear, these children of 
the stage and “movies” are twenty, yes, I might 
say, fifty per cent brighter and more intellectual 
than their little “friends of the street.” They 
have been tutored by the best of teachers, asso- 
ciated with brilliant-minded men and women and 
naturally develop into broad-minded, 
sturdy grown ups. 


serious, 


Of course, the picture Kiddies have many ad- 
vantages over the stage child, as their hours are 
from 9 a. m. until after noon some time, and their 
work takes them a great deal out of doors, riding, 
swimming—dabbling in water and sand. It keeps 
them well and happy and bright. 

Another remarkable picture Kiddie is Clara 


Horton of the Eclair company, who is seen on the 
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BEBE DANIELS 


I took a 
run recently over to Eclair studio at Fort Lee, 
N. J., to see little Clara and found one of the 
dearest, most quaint little Quaker-like children 


front cover of PHOoTOPLAY this month. 


I think it has ever been my pleasure to meet. 
She sat up on a stool in the dressing room and 
talked to me with the poise of a grown person. 
“My! I love pictures best in the world,” she 
“I do so enjoy my work, everyone is so 
nice to me over here. And, too, you see, I have 
my mother right here with me. Yes, I have a 
private teacher who comes to my house every 
morning, and I take ballet lessons too. Mother 
has hopes of making a wonderful dancer of me 
some day. Oh, I surely hope she won't be dis- 
appointed. I’m truly going to do my best.” 
Then, along comes that blessed baby, Helen 
Badgley, known as the Thanhouser Kidlet. She 
is just like a big doll is the best way I have of 
describing Helen. She is so natural and uncon- 
cerned in her work, and so beautiful. I re- 
member recently Helen attended a vaudeville 
performance where Eva Tanguay was on the bill. 
Baby Helen sat in the box, but her remarkable 
beauty and charming personality just shined out 
over that box railing. Miss Tanguay saw her. 
She came over during her act and took Baby 
Helen over the footlights onto the stage. She 
taught her the “I Don’t Care” song, and recently 
Helen appeared as the headliner at a vaudeville 


said. 
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house in New Rochelle. She walked gracefully 
to the center of the stage and made the announce- 
ment that she would impersonate Miss Tanguay 
in her “I Don’t Care” song. She did it beau- 
tifully and she is barely four years old! She is 
the youngest headliner that has ever appeared 
on the vaudeville stage. 

Bebe Daniels, of the Kay-Bee company, is a 
wonderful Kiddie. She is the daughter of Mel- 
ville Daniels and Phyllis Daniels, both of the 
theatrical profession. This clever child-actress 
commenced her stage career at the early age of 
ten weeks, when she made her first appearance 
as the baby in “Jane.” At the age of four she 
was the youngest Shakespearean actress in Amer- 
ica, playing the Duke of York with John Griffith 
in Richard the Third. At the age of eight she 
was the youngest theatrical manager in the world, 
having been made a partner in the firm of Bel- 
asco-Mayer, so that she might continue to play at 
the Belasco theater. At the age of eight she 
starred with the late Mace Greenleaf in “The 
Prince Chap,” being the child to play 
“Claudia” in the first and second act (it usually 
being played by two different children). Other 
parts she has played are Little Mary in the 
“Ensign,” the little boy in “The Girl I Left Be- 
hind Me,” the little prince in “The Royal 
Family,’ with Richard Bennett, Toto in “Zaza” 
with Amelia Gardner, Milly in “Shore Acres” 
with George Barnum, Hal in the “Squaw Man” 
with Lewis and Thais McGrain, Little 
Yniold in “Pelias and Melisand”’ with Constance 


only 


Stone 





RUNA HODGES 
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D MADELINE FAIRBANKS 
Cra in in The Doll’s House,” and 
( ! (a nda Bebe’s picture experience 
hi she was playing “Hal” with 
mpat vhen she called upon 
ld lead in Selig’s “A Common 
it time she has appeared with 
Kal n [ ( | nd Kay-Bee 
l lik H | ure Vas the 
Phe Miset iN Bee) Bebe is 
iutiful ( alists claim it 
| ilt ofl ( ( Ss not \ ¢ 
la kes Ellen Beac Yaw’'s highest note, 
( \ H ( \ east She is. studying 
ul nting beside her regular studies, at 
I \ emv of the Holy Name in Santa 
Monica, Cal., near the Kay-Bee studios 
\not lever and pretty picture child is littl 
Runa Hodges, the Reliance Baby. She is just 
like little Cupid with her flaxen curls and tiny 
little mouth. Baby Runa is also one of the high 
alaried child models for a well-known New 
York artist She is a perfect little model as 
vell a actress 
| call your attention to various/children playing 
n pictures because to me they are the most in 
terestil their little minds always busy—hard at 
work thinking up something \s Ellen Terry, 
who was a stage child too, said “Children re- 
quire close guarding in any place and their de- 


velopment depends entirely upon their parents.’ 


child is always accompanied by parent 


The stage 


r guardian Parents of such children do not 


lose their parental solicitude by reason of their 





child’s unusual talents. They have transmitted 
something to the child and may be depended upon 
to advance the elementary education of their off- 
spring. Parental ambition and affection do not 
die with stage association. 

Coming in contact with the noblest thoughts 
transmitted through the minds of the greatest 
poets and dramatists, the actor enjoys singular 
advantages as a business which many people meet 
only as a recreation. Thus it is with the work of 
the stage child. 

Other picture Kiddies who deserve much praise 
for their remarkable work are the Fairbanks twins 
and Leland Benham, of Thanhouser company, 
Leslie Loveridge of Majestic company, and Mil- 
And 
that Photoplay fans who from time to time see 
little back forth 
on the screen, all heartily agree that 


acting, whether being in pictures or on the stage, 


dred Harris of Bronco company. I'm sure 


their favorites prancing and 


with me 


is a wonderful advancement and education for 


Kiddies, 
grow up to be useful citizens and great stars, as 
Maude John Edna May, 


George Cohan, Andrew Mack, Eddie Foy, and ever 


the who when carefully trained will 


have Adams, Drew, 


sO many more who began life as stage children. 
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An Engaged Girl of Wealthy Parents Falls Under the Spell of 
Raj Singh, a Fraudulent Hindoo Mystic, but 
Is Rescued by Her Fiance 


By Helen Bagg 


Illustrations from the American Film Featuring Sidney Ayres 


I’ course Edna Brooks was a little self- 
willed, but why shouldn't she have been? 
When a father and mother who hav 


plenty of money unite in trying to gratify every 


whim of a pretty daughter, is it odd that she 
should be just a bit spoiled? Harold Brinkwo-th 
lought n In ft what he really thought was, 
at being just a bit spoiled gave the last charm 
ng touch i girl as sweet as his fiancee. But 
his was be re the episode of Raj Singh 


Kaj Singh was a fascinating Hindoo, very pop 


ular just as this time in fashionable circles. Daily, 
in the mys us seclusion of his dimly lighted 
udio, he gave long lectures on oriental philos 
phy large classes of wealthy women whos¢ 
ocketbooks were able to keep pace with thei 
uriosity. Sometimes, instead of lecturing, li 
would throw one of his students into a trance: 


id emerge from it with frightened 


eves, declaring that she had seen wonderful 
things, that Raj Singh was a great man, that 
ifter all, everything came from the East, and :t 


was all very fascinating and creepy and exciting 


Mrs. Brooks was the first one in the family 


to fall under the spell of Raj Singh. She at 


tended one of his lectures and came home 


sing- 


ing his praises 


I’ve made an appointment for you to go t 
the next lecture, Edna; you positively must heat 
m—he’s the most fascinating creature!” shi 
exclaimed, as she rushed breathlessly into th 


Harold 
cussing the best place to go for a honeymoon 
“What S his 


for a dark hair | ch 


Edna and were sitting dis 


Telling you to look out 
ip who's jealous, or finding 
ago?” asked 


Hindoos, 


ring you lost ten vears 


the diam na 
| 


) 1 | 
DTriInkKWOTTNH, 


much for 
fascinating, or 

“He d 
Mrs 


able man, and the 
7 
i 


those things,” replied 


esn’'t do any of 
Brooks, indignantly. “He's a very remark- 


only authentic teacher of eso 


teric philosoph this country.” 


What 


him 
makes you so prejudiced against him, Harold?” 


“I’m awfully anxious to and hear 


i wrinkled her pretty forehead and frowned 


at the young man, who laughed, as he replied: 


a1] 17 
all you 


“I’m not prejudiced; consult the oracle 


like, only 


CTe€ do 


The studio is.on H a wonderful 


and he’s simply besieged by women who 


want to join the classes. He says the American 


woman has such a receptive intellect!” 


Edna's heart beat rapidly as she and her mothet 


1 
| 


approached the studio of the great Raj Singh 


the afternoon of her first visit Suppose he 


should tell her some fearful secret of the futur 


warn her not to marry Harold? She had heard 


f such things 


Suppose—but 


Master's conf 


ws and gestures, escorted them to the 


met by Tomar, thi 


who with 1] 


} 


studio where Raj Singh awaited them 


wonderful atmosphere 


Mrs. 


dim, ruby I 


“Can’t you feel the 


the East?’ whispered Brooks, as Tomar 


left them in the oht of the studio 
answer; she saw nothing but 


Master, 


\ tall, swarthy, black eyed 


But Edna did not 


the huge figure of the who arose t 


ereet them man, 


robed in the mystically ornamented garments 


his ntry, was Raj Singh. In his turban 
gleamed precious sones, in his eyes lurked a 
leep and terrifying power. He made them wel- 
come, and fore Edna had recovered from her 
fright and was able to reply to his questions, sev 
eral het men came in and the class was 


complete 
talked 


musl- 


It was all very thrilling The 


about the religion of his country in a deep, 


cal voice; the dark hangings of the studio, the 


beautifully carved chairs, the wonderful vases, 


seemed to disappear before their eyes as_ he 


lighted temples 
looking Buddhas 


Then, as though 


spoke, and they saw the dimly 


of the East, with the drows\ 
and the throng of worshippers 
to continue the spell he had woven about them 
he made some mystic passes with his hands, and 


bending over the curious looking table in the 
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RAJ NG WAS A 
POPULAR IN 


FASCINATING 
FASHIONABLE 


HINDOO, 
CIRCLES 


VERY 


center of the uttered 


veil of 


room, some words in a 


loreign tongue. A smoke seemed to en- 


velop his figure, while a strange perfume filled 
the room 

Edna felt a queer, sleepy feeling stealing over 
her; it frightened her and she struggled against 
it, but it She 
tried to control her mind; to remember that she 
was in the studio listening to Raj Singh talk 
about theosophy. but it seemed to her that she 
had left the studio 


became stronger and stronger. 


that she 


years ago was in 
another place—that she was no longer Edna 
Brooks. There was Edna Brooks—that girl across 
the room. She could see her quite plainly; 
she had on the hat and gown—oh, it was herself, 


not a doubt of it! And how fearful to sit there 


and look at her as though she herself had ceased 
to exist! Then the vision passed and she became 
Edna Brooks again, listening to the things Raj 
Singh was saying to the other women. 

Harold Brinkworth was inclined to be a little 
amused at his interest in the 
Matter-of-fact young American 
that he was, the supernatural played small part 
in his imaginings; still, if Edna and her mother 
chose to spend their time listening to a musty 
old Hindoo talk metaphysics, why, it was all 
right. But, one day, he stumbled on an article 


fiancee’s intense 


Indian mystic. 
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in his morning paper that changed the situation. 
It was a very ugly paragraph, directed toward a 
prominent oriental adventurer who, the article 
stated, had been very successful in duping nu- 
merous wealthy women who attended his classes, 
and who was enriching himself through their 
credulity. Brinkworth put the paper in his pocket 
and started for the Brooks residence. 

He found Edna just returned from a lecture 
by Raj Singh. It had been a wonderful lecture, 
the Master had surpassed himself, and what was 
more, he had actually promised to come and 
talk to her in her own house that evening. Edna 
was radiant. 

“T like his nerve!” remarked Brinkworth, tak- 
ing the newspaper from his pocket, and handing 
it to her. 


“What do you mean? What's this?” 


“I’m afraid you'll have to drop this chap, 
Edna. He's a bad lot.” 
“A bad lot? Raj Singh? Harold, what can 


you mean?” 

“IT mean that the fellow’s a charlatan, an im- 
postor? He’s been playing this graft of his on 
wealthy women in two or three«different towns. 
and now they’re getting on to him. Read the 
article.” 

Edna read, her face flushed with anger. 
“Surely,” she began, “you don’t—you can’t be- 
lieve this stuff, Harold? 


to ruin him!” 


It’s a wicked attempt 


Brinkworth looked at her in amazement. He 


had not realized what a hold the Hindoo’s weird 





HE DRESSED IN HINDOO GARMENTS AND IN 
EYES LURKED A DEEP, TERRIFYING POWER. 


HIS 
































THE WEALTHY WOMEN WHO ATTENDED HIS 


SO FASCINATING, 


teachings had taken upon his fiancée, the dearest 
person on earth to him. 

“It’s my fault; 
I ought to have warned you against the fellow. 
If you'll read this carefully you'll see that there’s 
no chance for a mistake. He’s a fake and you 
mustn’t have anything more to do with him. 
You mustn’t on any account let him come here.” 

“Mustn’t?’ Edna’s pretty cheeks blazed angrily. 
“He’s coming here tonight, and I shall most cer- 
tainly give him the chance to explain this mis- 
erable lie.” 

“That’s He can’t explain it. Now, 
Edna, you know that I’m right about this—” 

“I don’t know anything of the kind, and I 
won’t be ordered about and told that I mustn’t do 
what I want to do! There!” and she took the 
engagement ring from her finger and handed it 
to him. 


“T’m sorry,” he said, quietly. 


absurd! 


“You mean that you prefer this Indian impostor 
with his silly juggling to a decent fellow who 
cares for you?” 

“IT mean that I won’t be treated like a child— 
and I believe in Raj Singh.” replied Edna, 
pettishly. 

Brinkworth put the ring in his pocket; his face 





“THE OCCULT” 


“CLASSES” THOUGHT HIM A GREAT MAN. ALL 





HE DID WAS 


CREEPY AND EXCITING 


was white and angry. 
him. 


“Very well, believe in 
Some day you'll regret that you didn’t 
listen to me,” and without another word, he left 
her. 

The Hindoo came that evening as he had prom- 
ised, and Edna, true to her threat, showed him the 
newspaper article. He read it, then handed it 
back to her. 

“You believe this?” he asked, angrily. 

“No—no—I couldn’t—I didn’t!” the girl stam- 
mered, half frightened, for the eyes of Raj Singh 
seemed to grow bigger and blacker as they stared 
at her. “I sent him away because he insisted 
that it was true,” she continued, looking up at 
him pleadingly. “How could I believe it?” 

“That is most fortunate for you. To believe 
a lie is most disastrous—so says the philosophy. 
As for that young man, he is better out of your 
life. He is not worthy of you.” 

And it was only by repeating’ the Master’s 
words: “He is not worthy of you,” that Edna 
was able to banish Harold’s face from her mind 
and go to sleep that night without crying. The 
next day she missed him more than ever. Per- 
haps he was sorry by this time and would call 
her up to tell her so, she thought; so she stayed 


10 THE 


H FELT HIS HANDS ON RAJ SINGH'S 
rHROAT—IT SEEMED GOOD TO CLUTCH THAT 
rHROAT WITH A GRIP OF STEEI 
in all day waiting for the telephone to ring, but 
there was no message from Harold. There was 
no doubt of it—he was angry—really angy. Well, 
let him be angry, then, she would show him that 

he couldn’t dictate to her! 

[It seemed very odd not to have Harold come 
around in the evening Mr. and Mrs. Brooks 
went to the theater, and Edna sat down to face 
an evening by herself. She would read, she 
thought, but she was too restless to read. How 
tiresome of Harold to lose his temper over so 


small a thing. What if she did give him back 
is ring He needn’t have taken her as _ se- 
riously as all that. Her glance fell upon his pic- 


ture which stood on a small table near her. She 


didn't intend to, but she picked it up and looked 
at it. Something in the good-looking, boyish face, 


est eyes, made her feel suddenly very 


a ts not 


ynesome and miserable. A lump came into her 
throat. Oh, dear, why couldn’t Harold be rea- 
ynable and come over to ask to be forgiven? Of 


expect her to send for him 
had taken back the 
If there was only some way 


couldn’t 
dreadful 


} 
urse, ne 


after the way he 


ring and gone away. 


to make him know how much she wanted him 


without telling him! Suddenly she had an in- 


Only the other day the Master had 
about “thought 


spiration ! 


talked to them waves’’—those 
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subtle messages which pass from one brain to 
another without the need of words. She would 
send a thought wave to her lover and bring him 
back to her. Breathless 


closed her eyes and strove to bring her mind into 


with excitement, she 


the state necessary for her desire. It was hard 
at first, so many thoughts came crowding into 
her brain; but she put them aside, keeping her 
lover until she 
began to feel that strange, overpowering sensation 
she had felt 


alone before her mental vision, 


of drowsiness that in the studio of 
Raj Singh. 

Young Brinkworth had left his sweetheart that 
called 
fully what had happened. It 


morning too angry at what he “her ob 
stinacy,” to realize 
was not until he reached his office that the whole 
truth dawned upon him. Edna had broken their 


Hindoo 


He refused to believe 


engagement on account of a miserable 


quack ! 


it. In a few minutes the ‘phone would ring and 


It was incredible! 


he would hear her voice saying that it was all a 


joke and that she was sorry. But the day went 


by without a word from her and he went home 


feeling as though his world had been turned up 
side down. Of course, she couldn't expect him to 


make the advances when the whole thing had 


becn the result of wilfulness on her part! Ridi 


culous! He wrapped himself in his dressing 


gown and sat down to spend a quiet evening 


with cigar and book. Unfortunately for his peace 
of mind, Edna’s photograph was the first thing 
when he reached for the book. He picked 
it up and stared at it ruefully, then put it down 
and turned resolutely to his book; 


lhe saw 


but his choice 
An ori 
ental poem is not the best thing to make a lover 


of reading matter had been unfortunate. 


forget his woes; also it brought Raj Singh to his 


mind most unpleasantly. Strange what a fas- 
cination these Indian chaps and their monkey 
business seemed to have for women! Now, if 


Edna—but he had made up his mind not to think 


of Edna; she evidently wasn’t thinking much 
about him! Back to the book again; queer how 
drowsy he felt 


better 


as though he hadn’t slept for a 
not try to after all 
and think a bit—perhaps—after all—but where 


was he? 


week ; read just sit 
This wasn’t his room, it was—why, it 
was the library of the Brooks house, and who 
Not 
Raj Singh in his em 
broidered robes, with his fierce black eyes bent 
on the girl who had just entered the room. 
Brinkworth tried to speak, tried to take her 
hand as she passed him, but she seemed held by 
something invisible. 


was that waiting for Edna to come down? 
himself, but Raj Singh. 


He saw the Hindoo greet 
her, saw her speak to him, but heard nothing. 


He made a frantic effort to touch her and it 
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‘LL TAKE THAT JEWEL CASI I DON’T THINK WI 
1AROLD’S VOICE, CAI 
seemed to him that her eyes turned to him in 
welcome, but the Hindoo came between them 
Again he tried to speak, and again Edna turned 
to him, this time with fear in her eyes, but 
again the Hindoo interfered, and it seemed to 


Brinkworth that he was forced backward by the 
same invisible hand that had restrained him be- 
Then he saw the 
the black 


than ever, heard a torrent of impassioned words 


fore Raj Singh seize girl’s 


hand, saw eyes glow more fiercely 


pour from the man’s lips, saw Edna struggle to 
free herself from his grasp, when, suddenly, the 
hand that had restrained him was withdrawn; he 
felt force at the 
couple, heard the girl’s cry of relief, felt his 
the throat! It was good to 
clutch that throat—to see the look of terror come 


himself hurled with terrible 


hands on man’s 


into the dark eyes—to— 
Brinkworth sprang to his feet and stared about 
him in horror. The room was his room and 


There, on the 
What 
He put his hands to his forehead 


there was no one in it but himself. 
floor lay the book he had been reading. 
had happened? 
He was shiv- 
He tried to re- 
Suddenly it all came back. Again he 


—it was dripping with perspiration. 
ering as though from a chill. 
member. 


OCCULT” 








FAMILY IT WAS 


WANT IT TO 
M AND COLLECTED 


THE 


felt his fingers clasped round the throat of the 
Hindoo—saw the dark eyes glaring into his! 
With a cry of rage, the young man threw off 
his dressing gown, seized his hat and coat and 
burst out of the room 

It was about nine o’clock when Edna was 
awakened by the maid, who found her asleep in 
her chair before the table on which stood Har 


old’s picture. She was disappointed and angry 


she had succeeded in sending 
thought waves to Harold 
The butler 


Edna’s eyes brightened; 


This was the way 


by falling asleep in 
her a 


all 


wished for a 


her chair! entered, bringing 


card perhaps, after 


no, it was only Raj Singh, who 
Miss 
frame of mind to see him, and was about to ex- 
She had 


She would 


few words with 3rooks. She was in no 


cuse herself, when an idea seized her. 
failed, but the Master could succeed! 
make him bring Harold Brinkworth back to her! 


He had the the 
owed it to her. 


been cause of separation; he 


dignified usual, 
He 
heard the girl’s request, but he did not refuse. 

“Tt difficult, difficult,” he 
“The young man has a most obstinate nature.” 


Raj Singh, calm and was 


as 


waiting in the library. frowned when he 


will be very said 
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“Yes, yes, but you can do it, Master!” cried 
Edna, eagerly. “I haven’t any money to offer 
you, but if you'll take this—” and she took a ruby 
ring from her finger. The eyes of Raj Singh 
elittered., 

“T will try,” he said briefly. “If you would help 
Half 
Edna seated herself, 
and tried to fix her thoughts upon the Master 


me, sit down and compose your thoughts.” 


frightened at his manner, 


and his wonderful powers. As she sat there 
she felt again the strange, drowsy feeling she 
had had earlier in the evening. Stronger and 


stronger it grew till out of the haze she became 


onscious of only one idea. Something or some- 
What was 


that was it! Someone 


body was urging her to do something. 
it. She tried to think—ah, 
wanted her to go upstairs to her sitting room 
and get something; she would know what it was 
when she got there. Slowly, she rose and went 
What was it? Oh yes, of course, 
her jewel case that she kept locked in her desk. 
And now, 


up the stairs. 


she would take it down and give it 
to the Master who needed it. She saw him take 


it, look at it a moment, and then— 


“I'll take that, please! I don’t think we want 
it to go out of the family.” It was Harold’s 
voice! The room was full of people; her mother 
and father were there and the servants, and 


Harold was holding Raj Singh by the arm and 
taking something away from him. Her jewel 
How in the world did it get there and 
what did it all mean? 

“He you, and was robbing you 
when Harold happened to come in,” said Mrs. 
srooks, as her husband and the butler showed the 
discomfited Hindoo the A few minutes 
later, when she had left the two young people 
together, Harold took his sweetheart in his arms 


case ! 


hypnotized 


door. 


and put his ring again on her finger. 
“T had been thinking about you, darling, and 


ASK ANY MAN 


RETTY litthe Edna Turner, one of the children who appear in 
the Nestor pictures, walked up to Russell Bassett, the “grand 
old man” of pictures, the other day, and asked: 
and a girl get married, they always say they are made into one, 


don’t they?” 


“Yes,” replied “Daddy Bassett,” puzzled at the question. 
“Well, now what puzzles me,” said Edna, “is, which is the one?” 
“Oh,” returned Bassett, “they find that out afterwards.” 
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HAROLD TOOK HIS SWEETHEART ASIDE AND AGAIN 
PLACED THE RING ON HER FINGER 


it seems that I fell asleep and dreamed that you 
needed me, so I came to you just as quickly as 
possible,” he said. 

“It wasn’t a dream, it was telepathy,” she said, 
her eyes big with wonder. 

“Telepathy—or just plain love. I don’t care 
which,” he said, kissing her. “Do you?” And 
Edna didn’t. 





| 


“When a man 
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LEAH BAIRD—BELIEVER IN DREAMS 


An Interview by Estelle Kegler 


O you believe in dreams? - ing 
You do not? Well, just ask Miss Leah al _ 


Baird, that’s all. If you are inclined to be 
skeptical about the weird scenes that kaleido- 
scope through Sand Man’s Land this aggres- 
sive and extremely ambitious young woman 


sound. This young 












































woman had two 
great desires. 
One was to 
get on a big 
steamer 
of the Universal studios will convert you 
quicker than King Baggot can win the heart 
of a matinee maid, which, you must confess, 
is some speed. 


that would 
sail straight 
seToss to 
strange 
lands. Thx 
other was 
to eat all the 
welsh rarebit 


“Yes, I used to be a scoffer, too,” admitted 
Miss Baird, when asked about her belief in 
the significance of dreams. “That was be- 
fore I dreamed myself to Europe and back. 

“What? You don’t believe 
it can be done? Gather 
‘round then, my chil- 
dren, and I will tell 
you the true story 
of an ocean voy- 
age made out of 
nothing more 
material than 
dreams. 
Here 


she wanted with- 
out resorting to 
phials and pellets. 

“One evening the 
young woman de- 
cided she was going 
to satisfy the rarebit 
desire, no differ- 
ence what 
happened. 
I will 
not tel! 
you how 
many 
plates of 
the golden 
succulence 
she devoured, 
Miss 
Baird 
veiled her always 
alert eyes to give the 
proper air of mystery. I 
hoped she would begin with 
“Once upon a time,” so it 


because then it 
wouldn’t sound like a 
really, truly story. 
“Anyway, late at night, she 
snuggled down in the pillows 
prepared for the worst. And 
what do you think hap- 
pened? Why, a knight in 
armor came to_ her, 
took her by the hand, 


would sound like a really, 
truly fairy story. She did. 
‘Once upon a time there was 
a young woman who was and led her to a big 
very busy all day spin- steamer, where 
ning yarns in front 
of a funny little 
machine that 


looked a 


amerry 
crowd and 
knights 


an d 
lot like a lad 
hand- ies 
organ, await 
only when ed her 
you. turned as arrival. 
the crank it 2 The next 
didn’t make music at thing she knew a 


all, but kind of click- band was playing, 
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waving farewell to the crowds on 


Where are we lady,’ she asked 


ne of her companions, who stood near flutter 


going, fait 


ing her white handkerchief at the fast dimming 
vehind 


lo strange lands,’ answered the lady 


Then the young woman was very happy be- 
ond great desire had come to pass. 
On n the dream, of course, but so vivid was 


voyager arose in the morning and 
( ut of her window expecting to see a 
broad expanse of ocean waves. All she saw was 
New York roofs 

Pretty soon she heard the postman’s whistle 


Street He stopped at her door. 


There was a large business-like envelope with 
her name across the front. Inside was an in- 
vitation to go to Europe to play the part of 
“Rebecca,” in the production of “Ivanhoe,” ar- 
ranged by the Imp company. She knew it was 
her big chance and she took it.” 

“Did she live happily ever after?” I asked. 

“T hope so,” laughed the young woman who 
you may have guessed was none other than Miss 
Baird herself. 

“Rebecca” has fixed a goal. It is to give the 
very best there is in her to the films that they 
may be better and more artistic for her presence, 
and that she may be better and more artistic for 
their being. 


Now do you believe in dreams ? 


Mabel Normand Driving Tetzlaff's Racing Car 





Daring Mabel, the Keystone star, is in her element behind the steering wheel of a fast car 











“FOUR FOOLS AND A MAID" 


How the Four Loved the Same Damsel, and How Each Tried 
to Outwit the Others and Win Her Heart 
But to No Avail 


By J. Tarbell Dwyer 


Illustrations from the Solax Film 


ARE millions of girlies 


‘ce HERI ig 
And millions of 


But there’s four ina 


y tener WERE the 


reacel must linagine. 


vOYS, 


million like you.’ 


words; the music the 
Mary 


in an easy-going man- 


Thompson 


vas singing the words 


ner, Whistling and humming various parts of 


the melody, and for some unaccountable and 
perhaps unconscious reason slightly accenting 
niullions of boys Occasionally she glanced 
into a huge mirror nearby, peacefully set withi 
the wall d smiled in satisfaction at her pleas 


Perhaps she was expecting 


evening ! 


Chairs found themselves set in order beneath 


ket hands, while the flowers were arranged and 


placed in a more artistic and fasionable mood 


Even the tablecloth, the vases on the shelf, the 


pictures felt the touch of her dainty fingers 


four photographs, temporarily living on the 


ntelpiece, enjoyed the added encore of warn 
kisses, and the photographs of John, Dick, Tony 
and Oscar seemed to enjoy it, though they said 
not a word. 

“Eeny, meeny, miney, mo,” she cheerfully ex 
claimed, pointing her tantalizing finger at each 
in succession. “You dear, dear boys, I wonder 
which of you I like the best.” Then she would 


her hand one by 


hold 


at them. 


take them down, them in 


one, and Gaze 


rhe photographs were those of her four fa- 


vorite beaux. John, a dandy _ fellow, good 
hearted, was the very essence of generosity. 
He would give his last nickel to make Mary 


happy His supply of nickels was usually lim 
ited, but he made merry while they lasted. 
At the piano he was a wizard in making the 


keys jingle—on anything from grand opera to 
syncopated ragtime. John was such a “dear 


Mary 


hin. 


that 


over 


fellow” and such a good entertainer 


could 


But Dick had such sparkling brown eyes, and 


not help going into raptures 


could sing in a way that carried one off into 


Vocal music 
Mary felt herself slipping 


the land of dreams had its en- 


chantment, and often 


inte his manly arms. 

Tony, on the other hand, knew comparativel, 
nothing of music; he could sing “Boola boola” 
in a half-fashioned sort of manner, but his 
vocal efforts usually resulted in a book or 
two being suddenly heaved in his directio1 

However, Tony was good-natured 1m 
dandy story teller, and had ne earmarks ) 
a coming great man Hle had ( 1 shark 
1 his studies at school, adding to his hon 

: the side v ind ne il thle S d wali 
ing away with three firsts and a_ s doi 


ne final meet, much to the delight of the fen 


111111¢ community 
Oscar usually had dollar bills sticking out 


of his blessed with wealth, 


pockets, for was 
or at least his father had lots of money. He 
twirled a_ cane, wned a fine blooded dog 


tended toward flashy 


neckties and bright-col 


ored hosiery; but he was up to the fashions 
lf hats took a turn to high crowns and narrow 
brims, he wore a hat with a high crown and 


a narrow brim: or if the style changed sud 


denly to low crowns and wide brims, with the 


bow fastened in the rear, he was quick in 


following exam possessed an aut 


or, rather, he ran it out of his father’s gdrage 


Nevertheless, he did as he pleased with it, and 


battle \s for 


and wherefores of a 1tos, 


talking about 


he took the 


was half the 


the whys 


first pri e. leavil oO the other contestants fat 
in the background Besides, he had just re: 
turned from European shores, an occasion that 


made the girls take notice 
Mary 


favorites as she 


1 


held the reins, and drove her 


however, 


] 


Mary 


first opene d 


rhbors declared fickle, an 


The neig 
When she 


Was 


a born flirt her tiny, 


blinking eyes onto the world she started flirt 
ing with the family physician. She had more 
beaux than any four girls in town; beaux on 
every side, who, fascinated by her bewitching 
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HE WOULD TAKE DOWN THE PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 


BY ONE, AND 


eyes and trim f 


gure, would be willing to build 
istles sixteen stories high, if it were only 
within their power to do so. 

\s Grandpa Fields used to say, in a smiling, 
self-satisfied way: “Beaux to the left of her, 
beaux to the right of her, beaux to back an 
front, gaily parading.” Or he would vary, to 
the effect of: “Tramp, tramp, tramp, the beaux 
come marching,” etc. 

\ ring of the doorbell and the approach of 
the maid, announced John Martin as a caller 
for the evening. A slight frown crossed Mary’s 
features, but it left no trace among the saucy 
smiles which played over her face when the 
young gentleman entered, and bowed and greeted 
her in royal fasion. John brought candy; he 
always did, and he brought such good candy. 
Given this opening, he lost no time in seating 
himself in a chair close to his lady fair, in 
fact, so close that the two chairs could have 
been used as one. John was very attentive an: 
the evening would have passed most pleasantiy 
had not the doorbell again sent forth its jingle 
ind the maid announced Sir Dick Henderson 
in waiting. 

Mary was embarrassed. John was wild. 

“For the love of Mike!” ejaculated the lat- 
ter individual, straightening himself up and 
throwing the box of candy on the table. “Tell 
the gink to remove himself and come back next 
winter. I’m booked here for the evening. Tell 


FOUR YOUNG MEN, HOLD THEM IN HER HAND ONE 
GAZE AT THEM 


him Mary is off on a visit or is too busy to see 
him. Tell him Mary don’t want to see him.” 

“I can’t do that, Jack” Mary interrupted, 
puckering her lips and grasping the lapels of 
his coat. “I cannot tell a lie to him; besides, it 
wouldn’t be right. Dick is a good fellow. But 
what shall I do with you. Dick must not see 
you,” 

“Mustn’t see me? Why not, mustn’t he see 
me? I’m not afraid of ten like him.” 

“No, no; you don’t understand, Jack. He 
mustn’t know you are here. I can send him 
home early; otherwise he would just stay for 
spite. But what shall I do with you? Quick. 
step back of the bookcase. No, that won’t do.’ 

“T’ll stand here in the middle of the room 
and pose as the statue of Liberty,” he said, 
striking a characteristic pose that would even 
make the Egyptian Sphinx look sick. 

“You can pose all right, but not as the statue 
of Liberty. You must be a hat rack.” 

“What in the name of Cupid’s wings”’— 

“Please, please, pretty please, stand in the 
corner and hold your arms out in front of you.” 

She put his coat on him wrong side around, 
threw a veil over his face, pulled his hat down 
over the side of his head and draped him in 
general. 

“Hold still now,” she exclaimed, “while I 
finish hanging things on you.” 

“You are certainly ‘hanging things’ on me. 
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Suffering cucumbers, am I to be an umbrella 


rack, too?” 

Mary motioned to the maid and Dick entered. 
[he way that Mary greeted that individual and 
her, almost threw John 
Dick was covered with 
visitor of the 
“Mary, you’re looking great,” he re- 
marked, planting his hat on John’s outstretched 
arm, huh? Sure, I knew it. 
Doth I see candy? I fear me I doth. You 
like candy and I like candy, so just betwixt 
us both, you see, we'll lick the platter clear. 


the way Dick greeted 
into spasmodic dances. 
chief 


smiles, for wasn’t he the 


evening. 


“Expected me, 


Come, let us take the sofa.” 

Happily seated side by side the couple tried 
to feed each other chocolates in a truly eccentric 
and loving manner. 

“You Dick one 
brings candy, but number two comes and eats 
thereof. I'l 
when 


see,” continued, “number 


said candy, reaping the benefits 


bet you were thinking of me you saw 


those. confections.” 
Mary merely smiled and raised diffident dark- 


fringed eyelids that covered seeming balls of 
liquid fire, in the meantime biting a piece off a 
bonbon held before her. 

Dick was wrapt in ecstasies. “You are my 
pretty maiden,” he sang, but suddenly groaned, 
“Huh? Did I hear the doorbell ring? Now, 1 
wonder what uncle or aunt or neighbor has 
come for a week’s visit. Did ye ever see the 


luck ?” 





OSCAR’S PUP INSISTED ON SNIFFLING AROUND AT THE 
MASTFR 


“Mister Wilson awaits you at the door, Miss 
Mary,” interrupted the maid, depositing a neat- 
looking card in her mistress’s outstretched hand. 

Mary was the picture of exasperation. What 
should she do? Dick that he gu 
down and politely lift the gentleman over the 
front fence. “Tony?” he blustered. “Well, for 
the love of catnip tea and carrots, what is he 
here for? He walk back 
and see if his great-grandmother doesn’t want 


suggested 


over should home 


to rock him to sleep.” 
Evidently competition did not blend with his 
idea of pleasant life. 
Just what happened or why it happened he 
could not account for; but he 


was suddenly 


converted into a table. He tried to refuse, but 


Mary and the maid were too quick for him. 
They pushed him down on the floor, mad 
him hold a large dining-room tray over his 


head, while they threw a shawl over him, in 
true table fashion. John, in the corner, was on 
the verge of going crazy. 

Tony had an enormous bouquet of pink roses, 
which he placed into the arms of the idol of 
his dreams. 
the very best he could buy. 

“You dear, dear boy, how good of you,” Marv 


Tony’s hobby was bringing roses, 


said, placing the flowers on the table—the tabie 
that 
“It is so good of you to remember me this 


shook. 


way.” 


Tony was in a most happy state. He did not 





STRANGE 
GAZED 


APPEARING FURNITURE AT WHICH HIS 
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OH? POLN Db Al A COUPLI WALKING HAND IN 
HAND IT WAS MARY \ND TONY 


even notice the fist that shook at him as he 


1 


hung his hat on the new rack. Perhaps ’twas 
then, so 


well Mary was tl 


le main attraction 
ich so, he took both her hands in his an! 
looked fondly at her 
It has been said that true love never runs 
xcept on the stage Again an inter 
ruption, for the doorbell suddenly gave utter 


ance to the fact that his roval highness, Oscar, 


d arrived in full splendor. Mary wrung her 
hand she was on the verge of collapsing 
Tony gave way to a snort and danced about 

e 1 im More plat Ss gone to pieces. 

You must be a chair,” Mary commanded 
\ chair Have you gone crazy? What 
kind of ke is this?” 
It isn’t joke; | mean it. Oscar must not 
n ir¢ he es 
rrced to sit down, covered with an Indian 
ket e was made to believe he was relate 
reclining chair, though, rather to his as 
ton shment, somewhat to his discomfort and 
eatl iwainst his will 

Os s admitted and with him the 
pup, which insisted on immediately — sniffin: 
iround the foot of the new hat furniture in 
Sul i manner that John’s feet could scarcels 


keep from sending Mr. Dog on a quick trip 


hi iwhout the nearby atmosphere and out 
hrough the window. When he had to bea: 
Q)scar’s apparel he inwardly wished that he 
ight plan the same trip for him 
Now why beau number four should lean upon 
the table no one knows; why the dog wer 
under the table no one knows, and why the 


table almost turned a somersault is still a ques- 
tion in some minds. Perhaps the secret lay in 
the fact that the table was so near human. 

But strange things do happen, which no doubt 
accounts for Oscar’s preference in sitting in th. 
reclining chair rather than on the one Mary 
offered him 

If Mary had seated herself on Tony’s lap, he 
would have said nothing, but to be “sat on 
by such a personage as this “male geehawker” 
was too much. Then it happened. Tony gave 
vent to a series of yells and sudden muscular 
emotions, overturning the surprised Oscar, who 
tipped the table over, thereby exposing Dick, 


whose feet slipped out and brought John ana 
his array of apparel crashing on the three 
scrambling figures 

Scrambling was a rather mild term and foot 
ball wasn’t 1 


it. There was a real skirmish, 
where actions and words ran hand in hand 
\ll of the restrained energy of the minutes 
gone by was brought into play. The pup 
rushed at John, only in time to be sent sprawi- 
ing against the nearby wall. Dick insisted on 
eradicating all three of his rivals and instilled 
like thoughts in the minds of the others. 

Mary was frantic. It was too much for her; 
she could restrain herself no longer and burst 
into tears, crying so hard that four young 
gentlemen had to resign from the war depart- 
ment and bring her back again into content 
and happiness. 


a. SPRING flew by and the summertime 

arrived, with its various fads and fancies. 
Folks left the hot cities and sought refuge up 
aniong the various resorts along the lakes. 
The Thompsons had taken a cottage at Carlson 
Lake, where the bathing held forth its wonder 
fi:l attractions, where the boat'ng was immense. 
the fish ng good, and a place where one could 
cast themselves on the easy ways of life 


John crept up into that region because he 


could not resist Mary’s magnetism. He con- 
gratulated himself that for once Mary and he 
might spend hours together He reveled in 


hoating and, as Mary gazed at him from the 
other end of the boat, and the cool winds 
chased themselves over the water, a tingle of 
gladness, of appreciation, came over him 
They edged up to the dock John stepped out 
and helped Mary ashore, then turned to secure 
the boat The rope insisted on acting in a 
most aggravating manner, so much so that John 
was so busily occupied as to not be aware of 


the fact that behind him a pair of eyes were 


twinkling from the door of the boat house, that 
a pair of arms motioned for Mary to come to 
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them; that she obeyed and accompanied Dick 


Henderson in the direction of the ice crean 
stand 

It was indeed a surprise to turn and_ find 
that his “dream girl” had suddenly vanished. 
\nd then to gaze at a couple at the ice cream 
stand, happily enjoying themselves—no wondeli 
the glow of indignation arose in him. 

Dick did not mind. He, too, had come overt 
to the resort to see his “lady love.” Mary had 
a failing for ice cream, and he knew it. He 


was making the most of it. 

Behind him, leaning carelessly on a counter 
and sending whiffs of smoke from a _ newly 
lighted cigar into the air, stood another fellow 
who insisted on sending p‘easing glances and 


pleasant facial expressions in the direction ot 


the maid Tony Wilson had arrived 

Mary and Dick arose, the latter picking up 
the pay check and settling accounts with the 
cashier. 

\ moment later Dick felt a hand on his 


shoulder and, looking around, beheld John, who 


exclaimed: 


“Where’s Mary?” 

“Right here,” Dick answered 

“Where?” 

Dick turned quickly. “Suffering linotypes, 
she’s gone.” He shook his head in perplexity, 
ut in a second John pointed toward a couple 
walking hand in hand towards the open woods. 
It was Mary, and with her no one else but Tony 
\nd Tony was supposed to be working many 
miles away 

The ‘woods were great at this season. Here 
and there flowers shot up their heads to be 
noticed by the watching world. Perhaps, tuo, 
it was the atmosphere amongst the trees and 


ferns which lent the enchantment, that placed 


Mary and Tony in that “land of love.” 


Mary 


daisies nodded from a nearby nook, she sent her 


loved flowers and when a bunch of 


quest of them 


for her, SO the daisies 


lover in He would do anything 


must be placed in her 


hands. 
A fence stood between Tony and his goal, an 


ordinary picket fence. Somehow he had lost 


af 
i 


his practice in climbing fences and, as he leaped 


from the top, his coat caught between the pickets 
and hi caught and could 


was in a position he 


not loose himself from without danger 


Again the inevitable happened. Oscar rushed 
the arena, 
down on the 
Mary 
matter ? 


gate. 


into wildly excited about something 


lake 


followed example. 


When Oscar was ex- 
What the 
She hurried away with him to investi- 


shore. 


cited, was 


Tony on the fence was raving; he was calling 
that all of the the 
country have never heard of. But John and Dick 


forth words dictionaries in 


went to the rescue, and liberated the prisoner 
John asked. 


“Which way, Tony?” | 
Tony replied by pointing toward the lake shor« 
The 
direction, carrying before them an invisible ban- 
huge letters out to the 
him.” The 


Enough three would depart in yonder 


stared 
motto 


which 
“We'll 


for a 


ner upon 


tune of fix had its 
effect, 


along the shore 


certain half of a strolling couple 


was suddenly seized and rolled 


into the cooling waters of the lake 


And again Mary wept 


HEY WERE walking in the garden. John 

was looking down into Mary’s eyes in a 
manner that told of the prize he had won. His 
arm about her, he kissed the upturned face 
They were engaged. The moon above was watch 
ing contentedly, as he was wont to do on such 
occasions. 

They had told father and mother all, and 
father and mother had given their utmost bless- 
ings 

It was the happiest moment of John’s life, and 
when the evening wore on he left her on the 
doorstep with the feeling of a lion which had 
been torn away from his mate 


A sudden awakening and the lover was brought 


down to earth again. Two pairs of arms grasped 


him simultaneously, two pairs of arms struggled 
with him, two pairs of arms bound, gagged and 
* re 
carried him away. 
The next day brought tears into Mary’s eyes; 
she was carrving John’s picture and crying over 
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TWO PAIRS OF ARMS GRASPED HIM, BOUND HIM, 
AND CARRIED HIM AWAY 


it. Her mother was standing by, her arms about 
her daughter, giving a mother’s consolation. But 
the tears were of joy, and only such as en- 
thusiastic joy brings. 

“Mister Dick wishes to see you,” interrupted 
the maid, 

Mary’s face brightened; she smoothed her hair 
back and dried her tears. 

“I’m so sorry, ” he exclaimed, sympathizingly. 
“I’m so sorry, and I feel so sorry for you?’ 

“Sorry for me? Why, Dick? I’m happy, Dick; 
l’m happy. John and I are going to be married.” 

Dick shook his head and sighed, “John has 
broken his promise and run away. He said he 
had been a fool and was never coming back. 
He was going into a land far away from here.” 

Mary burst into tears again. John left her? 
Oh, it couldn’t be. Yet Dick said it was so. 

An arm stole about the weeping figure, an 
arm that tried to protect and care for her. 

Then it was that Dick told his tale; then it 

was he told his love for her. He’d never desert. 
And Mary, happy again, promised to be Dick’s 
wife. 

Dick had accomplished much, and he would 
accomplish more if he could only keep John hid. 
He congratulated himself as he sauntered along 
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a deserted street, his hands in his pockets and 
whistling. He was certainly a clever individual. 

Suddenly he felt two figures grab and drag 
him into a dark alley. He struggled, but with- 
out avail. He was lying on the ground, one 
figure kneeling on top of him holding his arms 
down, while another securely bound him. 
Whether it was robbery, he could not say. The 
figures left him hopelessly struggling. He heard 
a voice. It sounded familiar. “Tony!” Good- 
ness gracious could it be; and the other was 
“Oscar!” 

The next evening Tony was exceedingly mirth- 
ful as he drew his necktie up under his collar 
with a jerk and a twist. He was going to call 
on Miss Mary. On the same evening Oscar was 
also in good humor as he gave the clothes brush 
an upward twist into the air. He, too, was going 
calling. Both were filled with exuberance and 
would have continued in their happiness had not 
they come face to face with one another as they 
approached the Thompson home from opposite 
directions. 

“Stop! Where-are you going, sir?” exclaimed 
Oscar, raging within. 

“Where are you going?” returned the other. 

“Are you going to call on Mary Thompson?” 

“Are you?” 

“Are you going to marry her?” 

“Are you?” 

“Yes,” they blurted in unison. 

Two coats were thrown off, and again it hap- 
pened. The other skirmishes were mild compared 
to this one. 

From the open doorway of the house Mary 
was watching in surprise, indignation and amuse- 
ment. Between blows the fighters tried to tell 
her of their love. Mary laughed; the humor of 
the situation suddenly flashed across her mind. 
She reeled in merriment. 

Tony and Oscar stopped fighting. They were 
amazed. Tony picked up his coat; Oscar fol- 
lowed example. Tony looked at Oscar and 
Oscar looked at Tony. They embraced and 
walked off down the street arm in arm, as happy 
as two young kittens. “Fools,” they muttered. 

A tear crept out of the corner of Mary’s eye 
and she was inclined to cry, but her better self 
gained control and a smile again took posses- 
sion. 

“Oh, I don’t care,” she said. “I think it would 
be nice to be an old maid, anyway.” 
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IRENE WALLACE—Star of the Imp Company 


Interviewed by Janet Barry 


‘écé HAT will you do when the right man 
comes along?” 


Irene Wallace, she of the brown 
eyes, flecked with gold, the olive coloring of 
the warm countries, and the midnight mist 
framing her face, looked rather startled. 

“Do you mean what will I do about playing 
in pictures?” she asked. 
“Exactly,” I replied. “Suppose the right man 
doesn’t care about pictures. Suppose he wants 
to keep you all to himself instead of sharing 


you with a million or more people every day.” 


“But the right man hasn’t come along,” pro- 
tested Miss Wallace. 
“Just the same, you never can tell. Cupid 


might be waiting for you right around the next 
corner. What will you do when it is a case 
of movies or the man?” 

“Well, he will have to be quite 
some man to win against the 
lure of the ‘movies’,” declared 
the brunette beauty of the Uni- 
versal’s Imp Company, with the 
conviction born of certainty. 
“He will have to be good and 
loyal and wonderful and fas- 
cinating, and all the other things 
that go to make the man seldom 
met outside our dream world. 
To be perfectly frank with you, 
I am already in love.” 

Here was a confession worth 
following. 

“Yes, I’m in love. I’m in love 
with my work. That 
like a bromide, but it isn’t a bit. 
Do you think a girl who isn’t 
seriously in love could laugh 
aloud over her little triumphs 


sounds 


or weep for hours over her mis- 
takes? 
“That is 


when _ she 


‘Esther’ did 


portraying the 


what 
was 
part of the rabbi’s daughter in 
Bleeding Hearts. ‘Esther’ 
the most pretentious role I had 
At first I feared 
her. Then I grew to know 
her and we became friends. 
The next thing I knew I was 
‘Esther.’ I lost my own identity. 


was 


ever tried. 





At the studio, at home, on the street, I was 
‘Esther.’ I grew to love and understand her, and 
when her short film life was finished I felt like 
a part of myself had passed onto the screen to 
tell her story to folks who should know and 
love her as I did.” 

Here it might be mentioned that {Bleeding 
Hearts” or “Jewish Freedom Under King Casi- 
mir of Poland” was one of the most artistic 
and therefore the most successful photoplays in 
the history of the Imp studios. The “Esther” 
of the story sets a high-water mark in photo 
portrayal. The part has placed Miss Wallace 
far to the front of her profession. 


“Getting down to personalities——,” I hinted, 
with a suggestive pause. 

“You mean me?” demurred the midnight 
maid. “Oh, yes. Please say I am Scotch- 
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“ESTHER” IN THE GARDEN 


Irish, what you might call ’alf and ’alf. I 
don’t know which I am prouder of, the Scotch 
rr the Irish. 

“My favorite amusement? Horseback riding 
didn't 
you? Most girls glory in the excitement that 


‘You expected me to say motoring, 
goes with a fifty-mile-an-hour buzz in one of 
those deliciously wicked-looking speedsters. To 
me the exhilaration of a ride along the bridle 
path with my horse on his mettle, a firm hand 


on the rein and a perfect understanding between 


the two, is a better sport than arguing with 
fractious carburetors or juggling blowout 
patches. You can appeal to the intelligence of 
a horse All you can do with a motor is to 
take courses in mechanics and sulphuric lan- 


guage, then trust to the fortunes of the road.” 

Miss Wallace has a disconcerting gift of 
reading your thoughts and putting them into 
words 

“You are thinking I don’t look much like an 
oor girl,” she accused, when she caught me 
taking an inventory of her smart blue serge 
suit with its touches of purple, its very feminine 
sash with the tassels, and her chic black velvet 
hat with its long, curved feathers. 

“Well, I'll confess. I am all dressed up this 
afternoon. This gown isn’t the least bit com- 
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fortable. 
way, only when you are a devotee of the collar 
and tie it weighs rather heavily. 

“IT desire to go on record in favor of the soft 
linen or silk blouse, with sailor, round, square, 
roll or any other shaped collar attached, and a 
variety of ties to add the note of individuality. 
When I wear more elaborate clothes I feel like 
you used to when mother dressed you all up in 


It is a perfectly good gown in its 


your Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes.” 

“Do you mean simplicity is your ‘bug’?” | 
asked. “It is the last quality we expect to find 
in an actress.” 

“Simplicity and health. Ever hear of Jireh?” 

“No. What is it, a place or a disease?” 

“Neither,” was the answer. “It is a kind of 
breakfast food. I consume quantities of it every 
morning. Guaranteed to keep your avoirdupois 
down to the place where you can look a weigh- 
ing machine in the face without flinching. 

Of course, there is always the danger of that 
right man. Let’s be selfish and hope he doesn’t 
come along until Irene of the Screens stands 
on the very topmost step in the ladder of photo- 
play fame and happily waves us a fond farewell. 





SCENE FROM “BLEEDING HEARTS” 








“HIDDEN FIRES" 


Jane Gail, an Actress, Flirts with a Fisherman at the Seashore 
to Get Atmosphere for a Role; Husband Al- 


most Loses Life as a Result 


By Beatrice Barton 


Illustrated from the Imp Film 


Jane 
with 


HIMSICAL, vivacious, bewitching 
V\ Gail had just finished 
“The Merry Bachelors,” 
the 


her season 


and all was mirth 


and gaiety back of scenes. The popular 


star's dressing room was fairly deluged with 


flowers, and she had received scores of telegrams 
from theatrical friends, congratulating her on 
the conclusion of the most successful season any 
musical comedy had enjoyed on Broadway in 
years. 

the 


last night of the 


Everybody in any way connected with 
piece was joyful on this, the 
run, and when the final curtain was “rung down,” 
everybody scurried for his or her dressing room 
to put the final touches on the preparations they 
had already made to vacate the quarters they 
had occupied during the seven months’ run of 
the comedy, for on the morrow the theater would 
be turned over to the decorators. 

As pretty Jane passed along the route to her 
dressing room, a huge bunch of roses clasped to 
her breast. she encountered a tall, good-looking, 
was collarless 
“Oh, Charlie, look what 


7? 


me: 


somewhat bald-headed man, who 
and in his shirt sleeves. 


old 


as she held up the roses. 


dear David Belasco sent smiled Jane, 


“Just think of his re 
membering his next season’s star with such a 
bouquet on the last night of her engagement in 


‘The Merry 


membrance, too.” 


Bachelors’'—and such a beautiful re- 


‘Bully for Dave!” answered genial Charley 
Craig, who was Jane’s husband in real life, al 
though on the stage she still retained her maiden 
name of Jane Gail and the public believed her 
single. 

“Oh, I’m so tired 


and so happy,” cooed Jane, 


as she snuggled up to her big husband and al 
lowed him to plant an affectionate kiss on her 
rouged lips 


“Ves. 


going to have up in Maine,” 


but think what a nice long rest you're 


answered her hus 


band. “You can start in a day or two, and Mimi 
and I will join you in four or five weeks, and, 


then, we'll all of us rest and recuperate to our 


heart’s content. 


We'll 


bathing and sailing.” 


have grand old times 


“Won't it be heavenly?” laughed Jane, as she 


held out her flowers for some other members of 


the company to see, and then turned Belasco’s 
card around, so two or three stage hands who 
were looking over her shoulder could see the in- 
scription on it, which read, “With best wishes 
and congratulations to the popular lead, who 1s 
next season to become a real star,’ and was 


signed by the well-known producer. 


“Hurry along, littlhe woman, and we'll go for 
a bite to eat and then skip for home,” urged 
Craig, as he turned about and plunged back 


toward his own dressing room and the packing 
he had yet to do. 


An hour later the last loiterer had passed 
through the stage door, the lights blinked out, 
and the long run of “The Merry Bachelors” 
ended 


modestly gowned 


Tro mornings later, a 


young woman stepped off a train at Rock- 
port, Maine, and made her way to the humble 
cottage of Mrs. Moore, where a room had pre- 


Not 


who 


viously been engaged. one in a thousand 


of the New Yorkers 


over Jane Gail, the actress, would have guessed 


admired and raved 
this quiet little woman to be she, for there was 


nothing stagy in her appearance, and in order to 


completely hide herself from the public, Jane 
had written for the room under the name of 
Jane Hale and represented herself as a single 


woman, seeking a quiet rooming place for a few 
summer months 
Her husband 


had remained behind to fill a 


vaudeville engagement, arranged. long before it 
was decided that the two would be able to enjoy 
a summer vacation together, and little Mimi, her 
six-year-old daughter, was going to spend a few 
weeks with grandma Craig before she went to 
join her mamma up in Maine. 

Mrs. Moore was waiting in the doorway of her 


cottage to welcome the lady who had written 


» 


yonet 
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“ou ! CHARLIE! LOOK WHAT DEAR OLD DAVID BELASCO 
SENT ME!” CRIED JANE 


for room and board, and stated that she would 
arrive on this morning’s train. Jane found her 
landlady rather stout, red faced, hair turning 
gray at the temples and with misty blue eyes, 
which were inclined to fill with tears whenever 
their owner was reminded in any way of her 
husband, Daniel, who had been lost at sea dur- 
ing a storm a month or more ago, when his 
fishing smack was suddenly driven onto the Man- 
acles Rocks, which guarded the harbor of Rock- 
port, during the hardest gale that had raged 
along that coast in years. 

After welcoming “Miss Hale,” and showing 
her the room which she was to occupy during 
her stay, Mrs. Murphy introduced her son Mat- 
thew, a fisherman like his father, and left the 
two to get acquainted, while she went to the 
kitchen to prepare dinner. 

Jane found the young man a bashful, retiring 
sort of chap, greatly in awe of “city folks,” but 
she managed, in her skilful way, to quickly put 
him at his ease and to get more out of him than 
the “yes” and “no,” which seemed at first to 
comprise his whole vocabulary. In fact, Matthew 
got acquainted with the new boarder so fast that, 
long ere dinner was ready, he was telling her 
his secret hopes and wishes, relating tales of the 
fishing fleet, mentioning points of interest in the 
vicinity which she must see without fail, and 
even went so far, at last, as to offer to show 
her a few of them himself, in case she wanted 
a guide. 

Jane answered that she would be delighted to 
have Matthew point out places of interest, and 
as they went into the dining room the two were 
planning an excursion to “The Pinnacles,” a 








rocky eminence overlooking the harbor, on the 
following morning, for Jane explained that the 
most of the afternoon would be taken up with 
unpacking her things and arranging her room to 
her satisfaction. 

Mrs. Moore was astonished to see how quickly 
her son and the fair stranger from the city be- 
came friends, and remarked that “Matthew is 
most always bashful and quiet, like poor Daniel 
was before him, but pears to me that he’s perked 
up considerable, considering you’re a stranger— 
an that ain’t a bit like Daniel used to be,’ and 
Mrs. Moore was moved to tears at the mention 
of the late lamented “Daniel.” 

According to her promise, Jane was up bright 
and early the next morning and ready for her 
sightseeing trip with Matthew, and, to his moth- 
er’s astonishment, Matthew was “al! slicked up” 
and ready for the trip. He had on his best pair 
of trousers, instead of the fishy ones he usually 
wore, a neat gray shirt open at the throat, and 
his hair was carefully parted and brushed back 
on his head, so as to conceal its length, which 
may be described as a bit longer than that pre- 
scribed in the New York social set, in which 
Jane Gail, the actress, moved. 

“There, there, don’t discourage Matthew,” 
smiled Jane to the mother. “I’m sure I feel 
highly honored if he has taken any special pains 
with his toilet on my account, and perhaps I 
should have dressed up a bit more myself,” she 
added, as she glanced down at the chic little 
gown she was wearing, the silk stockings and 
dainty shoes which peeped from beneath the edge 
of her skirts, and then ran her fingers carelessly 
through her brown curls. 

“Not at all, Miss Hale, not at all,” answered 
Mrs. Moore. “You look fine, land knows, but 1 
am surprised at that boy o’ mine and the way 
he takes to you.” 

“Oh, Matthew and I are going to be the best 
of friends and see lots of places of interest to- 
gether, aren't we, Matthew?” Jane laughed. 

“Yes, miss,” answered Matthew, frightened 
back into his shell by the remarks of his mother. 

Mrs. Moore was still pondering over the change 
in her boy and muttering something to herself 
about “Daniel” as the boarder and Matthew 
passed out of hearing and took the steep path 
which led up toward “The Pinnacles.” 

To reach the lofty summit of the height they 


were ascending and arrive at last upon the top, 


from which the view of the sea which Matthew 
had promised was to be obtained, Jane had to 
climb an almost perpendicular path, and found 
herself almost unequal to the task. She was out 
of breath long before they reached the last steep 
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ascent and Matthew, looking back, saw her plight 
and bashfully asked, “Can I help you?” 

“T believe I could climb better with your as- 
sistance,” answered Jane and she held out one 
soft and dimpled hand toward him. 

Matthew hesitated for a moment, then stretched 
down his own bDlistered, rough and sunburned 
hand to meet it. Matthew's muscles contracted 
and slowly he drew the girl up beside him. Awk- 
wardly he climbed a few feet higher, again ex- 
This 


maneuver they repeated until they, at last, stood 


tended his hand, and again drew her up. 


atop the lofty eminence and gazed far out over 
the sunlit sea. 

“Oh, isn’t it grand!” cried Jane, in wild en- 
thusiasm over the view outspread before her eyes. 

“See those breakers out yonder?” queried Mat- 
thew, pointing far out to a dimly showing group 
of rocks, over which the ocean was dashing great 
combers. “Those are known as Manacles Rocks, 
and, though they are a foot or two out of water 
at low tide, they’re buried beneath tons and tons 
of water when the tide comes in. It was on those 
rocks that dad met his death, and every fisher- 
man along the coast knows and dreads the Man- 
acles on a stormy day, for it means sure death 
for any craft that is driven against them.” 

After nearly an hour, spent in absorbing the 
view in all directions, Jane and her escort re- 
turned to the cottage. The girl had thoroughly 
enjoyed her morning and, already, the fresh sea 
air was bringing a new glow into her face, and 
the cobwebs in her brain, which 
through too long confinement to 


brushing away 
had gathered 
her stage work, without change of surroundings 
part, 
happier than he had been in months, and was 
their 


or acquaintances. Matthew, for his was 


looking eagerly forward to next outing 
together. 
had found Matthew a interesting 


type, despite certain crudities which he possessed, 


Jane most 


for she was to make her debut under Belasco in 


a strong drama of the sea coast and felt that in 


little fishing village she would be 


able to both recuperate and gather local color 


this quaint 


and atmosphere for her next stage work. Al- 
ready she was studying Matthew most carefully, 
and cataloging his mannerisms, expressions and 
gestures. 

In her next piece she was to play the part of 
a young girl, beloved by a fisherman’s son, and 
she found herself wondering just how she ought 
to respond to this type of young man and specu- 
lating how she would act were the young man 
Matthew. Smiling to herself, Jane determined 
upon a little experiment in love-making with 
Matthew, provided the opportunity offered. 


Jane got her opportunity sooner than she ex- 
pected, for Matthew was forever arranging little 
excursions to some place or another, and the two 
were thrown together more and 
Matthew had 
bashfulness almost entirely and was ready now 


more, as the 
weeks passed by. overcome his 
not only to offer his hand to his fair companion 
when they came to rough spots in their rambles, 
but also found occasion, at times, to slip a supple 
arm about her Jane knew she 
was playing with fire, but was so eager to study 


slender waist. 
the characteristics of the young fisherman that 
she allowed the arm to 
casion 


remain and on one oc- 
when the 
order to draw 
him out, Jane talked airy nonsense, never think- 
ing that Matthew might implicitly believe every 
word she uttered. The young men she knew in 
the city were capable of understanding her non- 


even snuggled closer to him 


arm stole round her waist. In 


sense and rarely, if ever, took her seriously, so 
she supposed the same would be true of Mat- 
thew. 

Three weeks passed quickly by, 


and then Jane 


received a postcard from Charlie, 


he and Mimi 


saying that 


would arrive on the next morn- 
delighted that she 
hummed softly to herself as she went about the 
face with 


As it happened, Mrs. Moore had 


ing’s train. Jane was so 


cottage, and her was fairly radiant 


her happiness. 
gone down into the village on an errand, so 
Matthew found her alone, when he came in and 
tossed his hat on its accustomed peg, back of 
the door. 

The boy drank in every note of the little tune 


she was humming and hardly breathed for fear 





MRS. MOORE WAS ASTONISHED TO SEE HOW FAST HER 
SON AND THE CITY STRANGER BECAME FRIENDS 





oH! you DEARS!” SHOUTED JANE IN GLEE, AS HER 
ENTERED 

he would interrupt her, should his presence be- 

ye known The last two weeks had _ been 


wonderful ones for Matthew, who had grown 
to worship the very ground Jane walked on, al- 
though, in all fairness to her, it must be said 


that the girl never realized he was getting in so 


Looking up from some fancy work she had 
discovered Matthew and the 
“Don’t stop,” urged the boy, 


ing, Jane 
little tune stopped. 
Won't you please go on?” 

“You're teasing,’ protested Jane, as she cast 
him an artful glance 

“No, honestly, I’m not,” 


' 
in all seriousness. 


answered Matthew, 
“Why so happy to-day?” he 
asked after a little, finding that she wasn’t going 
to resume her humming. 

“Oh, nothing—I'm just happy, that’s all,” re 
plied Jane, deciding that she had better break 
the news gently to him, instead of suddenly tell- 
ing him, bluntly, that her husband and_ child 
would arrive on the morrow, and that their little 
flirtation was over. 

“IT know,” hazarded Matthew, “it was some- 
thing on that postcard I brought you this morn- 
ing. Something some good friend of yours wrote 
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ILUSRAND, CARRYING THEIR LITTLE CHILD ON HIS ARM, 


COTTAGI 


you made you suddenly happy.’ 

“You've guessed it,” murmured Jane, “but I 
can't tell you until to-morrow what the news 
really was. Wait until then, and I'll surprise 
you.” Alas, how little either of them realized 
how stupendous that surprise was to be! 

Matthew left the cottage and went down to 
his fishing smack, disappointed and disgruntled 
because he hadn’t been let in on the secrets of 
his lady, imagining all sorts of things to him- 
self, but, fortunately for his own happiness, none 
half so bad as the real truth of the matter. Jane, 
meanwhile, had resumed her humming, for she 
was supremely happy over the thoughts of wel- 
coming Charlie to Rockport, and little Mimi, 
too; how her baby eyes would protrude when 
she was taken for a ride in the harbor. All 
remembrance of Matthew and the keen disap 
pointment in store for him faded from Jane's 
mind as she thought of her husband and her 
baby girl. 

She was bustling about the cottage the follow- 
ing morning, getting ready to go to the train to 


- meet her loved ones, when Matthew came sul- 


lenly into the room and announced, “There’s a 
fellow outside wants to see you. He’s got a 
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little girl with him and asked for Jane Craig, 
though I told him twice you’re name was Jane 
Hale.” 

“Oh, it’s Charlie!” shouted Jane in glee, “but 
how did he ever get here so soon? I was just 
getting ready to go to the train to meet him.” 

“Guess the clock’s slow,” volunteered Matthew, 
in colorless tones and wondering the while who 
“Charlie” might be, and why Jane should mani- 
fest such delight over his arrival. He was quite 
sure she had never mentioned any “Charlie” to 
him during their long conversations, and yet she 
seemed to know him quite well. 

As the strangers entered, Jane swept past the 
fisherman to welcome them. A pang of jealousy 
filled Matthew’s heart when he saw her throw 
both arms about the neck of the well-dressed 
man and kiss him, not once, but a dozen times. 
Then she reached for the little girl and fairly 
rained kisses all over the chubby little face, call- 
ing her “darling” and “mother’s pet.” 

Matthew stood amazed for a moment, twist- 
ing his hat about and painfully embarrassed be 


fore so much company. Finally, he roused him- 
self and prepared to leave the cottage, but Jane, 
deciding that the worst might as well be gotten 
over with, stopped him with the remark, “Mat- 
thew, I want you to meet my husband, Charlie 
Craig, and my little daughter, Mimi. Charlie 
this is Matthew Moore, the son of my landlady, 
and an awfully nice boy.” 

“Your husband and little daughter!” gasped 
Matthew, completely dazed by the surprise that 
had been dealt him. 

“Delighted to know you, Mr. Moore,” laughed 
the man, as he grasped Matthew’s hand and 
pumped it up and down. “Mrs, Craig has men- 
tioned you in several of her letters, so I| feel, 
in a way, as if I already know you, you see.” 

Poor Matthew! He stood like one in a dream. 
His face had gone white beneath its coat of 
tan, and for a moment Jane feared he was going 
to faint. 

Charlie Craig continued to pump Matthew’s 
hand up and down, but, getting no answering 
pressure from the man to whom he was being 





AS CHARLIE AND MIMI FOLLOWED JANE INTO HER ROOM, MOTHER AND DAUGHTER HELD OUT THEIR ARMS 


TO ONE ANOTHER 
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introduced, he dropped it at last, and followed 
his wife, who was entering her own room. Mat- 
thew was left alone in the little front room, and 
he stood like one in a trance for a full minute, 
then, crushing his hat into a shapeless mass in 
his hand, he stepped outside. 

The fisherman’s dream castle had crumbled 
about his ears. All the beautiful visions of him- 
self and Jane settling down in a little cottage of 
their own vanished like a bursting soap bubble. 
So she was married! She already belonged to 
another, and yet had let him go blindly on wor- 
shiping her! Matthew’s blood boiled as he re- 
called the last two weeks and the encourage- 
ment she had given him. But, strangely, all his 
love, now changed to hatred, vented itself on 
the man instead of the woman who had deceived 
him. He cursed and raved at the husband and 
spoke never a word against the wife who had 
lead him on. He vowed to kill Craig—to tear 
him limb from limb—but not a single threat was 
uttered against Jane, the cause of all his misery. 

After a half hour, spent in catching up with 
things, Charlie Craig left his wife and little 
daughter in their bedroom, saying that he guessed 
he'd stroll about, smoke a cigar, and get better 
acquainted with Matthew. Jane was so busy 
fondling Mimi that she scarcely comprehended 
what her husband said, but murmured, “All right, 
come back soon,” and then went on playing with 
the bright-eyed little daughter. 

Craig encountered Matthew down near the 
boat landing, and strolled thither to talk with 
him, He found the fisherman strangely cold and 
distant, but put it down to bashfulness, and tried 
his best to make the fellow feel at ease in his 
presence. Accordingly, when Matthew said, 
“How’d you like to go for a little sail on the 
bay?” Craig eagerly accepted, and at once stepped 
into the boat. 

Matthew pushed off from the little wharf and 
when Craig looked round to see where the fisher- 
man was going to sit, he was astonished to be- 
hold young Moore standing directly behind him, 
with a heavy oar upraised, and in the very act 
of bringing this weapon down upon his head. 
Before he could cry out or defend himself in 
any way, Matthew had banged him over the 
head with the oar and he fell, unconstious, in 
the bottom of the fishing smack. 

Matthew glanced hurriedly about to see if his 
act had been witnessed, murmured, “Guess that’ll 
keep you quiet awhile,” stepped calmly over the 
prostrate man, seized some heavy cord and bound 
his wrists and ankles, and then, seizing the tiller, 
headed the little craft out toward the Manacles. 

An hour later, when Jane came from her 


room, with little Mimi at her side, she found 
the sitting-room of the cottage deserted. Pass- 
ing through this and stepping to the doorway 
to look for Charlie, she saw only Matthew, down 
by the wharf. Thinking Charlie might have 
gone down to get better acquainted with young 
Moore, Jane called, “Oh, Matthew, is Charlie 
there?” 

“No,” answered Matthew in chilly tones. 

“Have you seen him?” queried Jane, anxious 
now because her husband had been away so long. 

“Yes,” laughed the fisherman, “but it'll be 
some time before you kiss him again and call 
him little pet names.” 

“Why, Matthew, what do you mean?” gasped 
Jane. 

“Just what I said,” responded Matthew. “Have 
a look through this, and maybe you'll ur fer- 
stand.” And Matthew extended the frightened 
woman a short telescope that he held in one 
hand. 

Jane took the instrument, but failed to com- 
prehend yet what Matthew was trying to con- 
vey. “If you look real hard, I reckon you can 
see your ‘Charlie’ out there on the Manacles!” 
chuckled Matthew. “Maybe, though, the waves 
are washing over him too high by this time foi 
you to see very much,” he fiendishly added. 

Now thoroughly frightened, Jane put the tele- 
scope to her eye and looked where Moore had 
directed. As her eye grew accustomed to the 
focus of the instrument, she was able to clearly 
perceive the ledge of rocks at the harbor en- 
trance. The waves were splashing idly against 
them—hbarely lapping their sides as yet—but Jane 
knew that the tide was coming in and that an- 
other half hour would see the big combers dash- 
ing over the Manacles with brutal savageness. 
Now her gaze was attracted by something dark, 
which seemed to lie along the top of the distant 
rocks. Looking closer, she perceived it to be 
the body of a man, and gazing still more intently, 
she at last realized that it was her husband 

“Matthew, what does this mean?” she screamed, 
when at last she fully understood. 

“It means that it’s my turn to laugh,” taunted 
Matthew. “For weeks now you've been deceiv- 
ing me, been leading me on, making me love you, 
and probably laughing all the while at seeing 
me make a fool of myself. Now, it’s my turn. 
Now, I can see you wish and wish for some- 
thing that is beyond your reach, the same as 
you’ve been beyond mine, seeing as how you’re 
already married. You made me _ suffer, and 
seemed to enjoy it; now, it’s my turn to watch 
you suffer.” 

“Matthew, you’re mad!” wailed Jane. 





























WON'T YOU BRING 
PLEADED LITTLE MIMI 


AN’ ME 
HIM TO US?” 


MAMMA WANTS PAPA; 


“You bet I’m mad!” answered Matthew, “but 
not in the way you think. 
to think up a scheme for revenge as slick as 


It takes a sane man 
this plan of mine is. If anybody goes crazy, 
though, it’ll be you and not me. Really, he ain't 
going to suffer much, for inside of half an hour 
the waves’ll put him beyond his misery. I don’t 
really believe he’ll ever know what happened to 
him, for he kind a lost track of things when I 
hit him over the head with an oar, before we 
took our little sail out to the Manacles, and I 
don’t believe he’s come to yet.” 

“But it’s murder,” raved Jane. “You're killing 
an innocent man, Matthew. Poor Charlie didn’t 
know anything about our little affair. He didn’t 
even know you loved me, and as. God is my wit- 
ness I didn’t realize what I was doing. I didn’t 
know you were really falling in love. It was 
all a summer’s flirtation with me, and I supposed 
you were just making believe, too. Oh, Matthew, 
forgive me. Please, forgive me. I'll do anything 
to make it right with you, if only you'll save 
Charlie before it’s too late. Please, Matthew, 
say you will. I'll go down on my knees to you. 
I’ll do anything you say, if only you'll save 
Charlie.” 

“It makes a difference who is suffering, don’t 
it?” laughed Matthew, with deliberate calm. 
“You thought it was great sport to play with 
me, and me breaking my heart all the while. But 
the same medicine don’t taste very good to you, 
does it?” and he looked scornfully down at the 
woman he was torturing. 

“If you won’t do it for my sake, save Charlie 
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for the sake of his little daughter here,” moaned 
Jane, now hysterical with grief. Her voice rose 
to a shriek as she pleaded and she was half 
laughing, half crying, as she begged the man 
for the life of her husband. 

Little Mimi looked curiously on, for she scarce- 
ly understood this scene. She compre- 
that something terrible was 
happening to her papa, and that this fisherman, 
who stood before her, could prevent it if he 
only chose to. Climbing onto a soapbox that 
stood near Matthew, she threw both her chubby 
arms about his waist and cried, “Don’t make 
Mamma an’ me wants papa. Won't 
you bring him to us?” 

Matthew looked grimly down at the little ur- 
chin and for a moment he seemed to weaken. 
Fresh remembrance of what he had suffered, 
however, caused him to steel his heart and again 
he looked away. 


dimlv 


hended, however, 


mamma cry. 


” 


“Please, bring papa back to us, 
child again. 


pleaded the 


Once more Matthew looked down at the wist- 
ful little face and this time his glance lingered. 
Mimi, feeling that she was going to have her 
wish, for she always had her way, tightened her 
baby grip on Matthew’s arm and again mur- 
mured, “I want my papa.” 

The magic of the child’s entreaty caused Mat- 
thew to slowly relax his features, the look of 
anger and triumph faded from his face and was 
replaced by a grim look of determination. “Per- 
haps I may reach him too late, now, but I’ll try 
to save him,” he cried, as he leaped into the fish- 
ing smack and again pushed off from the dock. 
“Only remember,” he tossed back over his shoul- 
der, “I’m doing it for her sake and not for 
yours.” 

The half hour that followed seemed like a 
year to Jane. She knelt on the wharf, the tele- 
scope at her eye, and watched the battle which 
Matthew was having with the incoming tide. 
The little smack tore through the waves until it 
hit a big comber, rolling in from the sea, and 
then it seemed to be hurled back hundreds of 
yards. Settling again into the waves, it plunged 
ahead, only to again be hurled shoreward by the 
swift-rushing waters.. Each time, however, it 
advanced a little, and was perceptibly nearer 
the wave-washed Manacles. The _ telescope 
showed the frantic wife that the distant ledge 
was now half-way under water. Each succeed- 
ing comber burst higher over the rocky barrier 
and drenched the helpless man who was stretched 
upon it. 

It seemed to Jane as though Matthew would 
never effect a rescue, but, slowly and surely, he 
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swung nearer the ledge, and, at last, swung his 
smack around in the wind at the very edge of 
the Manacles. While she watched him with 
breath, he leaped overboard, waited until 
a wave lifted him on its crest, and then was 
swept down onto the ledge which held Craig. 
Gripping the man in his muscular arms, Mat- 
thew allowed himself to be swept off the rocks, 
as the next wave broke over them, and after 
what seemed like hours he was sighted climbing, 
with difficulty, into the tossing boat. Pausing to 
rest and regain some of his strength,: Matthew 
at last again gripped the tiller and swung the 
at about for the return trip 


Charlie Craig was conscious again when he was 


able at last to rejoin his wife on the shore, 
and he could dimly realize what a horrible ex- 
perience he had been through, and what his wife 
must have suffered while waiting his rescue. 


Matthew swung the smack alongside the wharf, 
saw Craig clasped in the arms of his wife and 
daughter, and then grimly remarked, “My advice 
to you is to keep your woman away from men, 


ecause they are apt sometimes to make mis- 


ALTERED TO SUIT THE SEASON 


By Harvey Peake 


takes. Life isn’t one long round of flirtations 
with some men, and when a woman like her 
meets a fellow like myself there is sure to be a 
misunderstanding. God knows I was sincere in 
my love for her, and I believed her to be equally 
sincere with me. Your coming upset me com 
pletely, and the disappointment I have suffered 
has ruined my life forever, but it’s done now, 
and can’t be helped. I made her suffer some, 
too, I guess, while I was bringing you back, so 
we're about even, but I reckon you both better 
get out of Rockport mighty quick, cause I can't 
answer for myself if I’m compelled to see her 
a-loving you.” 

Poor Jane, highly hysterical on account of all 
that she had been through, gasped out a word 
of thanks to Matthew for having kept his prom 
ise to Mimi, and with her husband at her side 
went up to the cottage to pack her belongings. 
preparatory to returning to New York. Even 
before leaving Rockport, she vowed never again 
to experiment with love, even in New York, 
where flirtations are better understood than they 
are in Maine fishing villages. 


() NE touch of Christmas makes the whole world grin. 


None but the brave deserve the pair—of home-made 


slippers. 


Presents speak louder than words. 


Never count your gifts before they’re unwrapped. 


All that glitters, in Christmas jewelry, is not gold. 


A little mistletoe is a dangerous thing. 


Invitation is the sincerest flattery. 


Uneasy lies the head that’s drunk too much egg-nog. 


Look before you leap—at a Christmas bargain. 
Never leave ‘till tomorrow the gift you can buy today. 


A gift in the hand is worth two that are promised. 


Never look a gift in the price tag. 


While there is life there is hope—of a Christmas present. 
| A man is known by the Christmas he keeps. 
Some men are born unlucky, others achieve ill luck and some 





have Christmas shopping thrust upon them. 
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“THEIR TWO KIDS” 
John, Wishing to Marry, Writes His Father for Money. 


“Not 


Until You Are Married and Have Kids,” Came the 


Answer— Humorous Developments Follow 


By Grace N. Carr 


Illustrations from the Nestor Film 


. 6 ND when he reached his man’s estate 
‘twas all the estate he had.” 


HEREIN lay the doom of John MacDon- 
‘i ald and pretty Ramona Fording, whom he 

had hoped to make his bride.. One little 
week ago this same John, newly invested with 
all the dignity and self-assurance that comes to 
a man who has just put a lovely maiden’s heart 
into the hands of a receiver, could find no sin- 
gle flaw in the system of the universe. His sweet- 
heart, who had kept him in a merciless torture of 
suspense for six long months, had capitulated; 
he held her promise that she would, on her own 
responsibility, love him “to the end of time and 
beyond.” This she had added because of her 
proper appreciation of the dramatic possibilities 
of the moment. Not the least cause of John’s 
satisfaction with life in general on that moment- 
ous occasion was the knowledge that Ramona 
(she insisted on the use of the full name) was 
“renouncing” the stage career of which she had 
dreamed; for love of him, for the right to pour 
his tea and bake his breakfast muffins, she was 
turning her back forever upon “Fame’s Gold and 
Glory.” But he would repay her for the noble 
sacrifice! He was the master in that splendid 
situation; nothing in life could ever phase him 
him after that. He would tell the world of his 
conquest; he would go right to her father. He 
did. That is why, at the opening of this story, 
John sits seven fathoms deep in the sea of hu- 
man misery. 

“Why is the marriage market like a grave- 
yard?” This unintentionally misapropos remark 
drops from the lips of John’s friend, Peters, as 
he walks into the lounge of a fashionable club, 
where John and Lee Moran, his chums, are 
carrying on a, listless conversation. 

Lee, glad for any interruption, made reply to 
a question, which, under most circumstances, 
he would have utterly ignored. 

“Well, why is it? Tell us, if you think you'll 
be happier for making your tongue wag.” 





“Because there’s always room for one more,” 
replied Peters with Pride, and a smile. 

“Oh, there is, is there?” This cynically, from 
Lee. 

“There is; for everyone but me,” said John, 
with tragic emphasis, while Lee continued: 

“Anyway, Peters, I wish you would not insist 
on seeking us two out as the victims of your 
bromide remarks. If you're thinking seriously, 
on your own account of the marriage market, all 
I have to say is it serves you right, whoever 
takes you. But when you hear what has hap- 
pened to John, you probably won't make so much 
noise about graveyards—and other things. Do 


you know, Ramona’s father has put his foot 


down; says there'll be no wedding bells for 
John till he can bring into the marriage a fortune 
to equal Ramona’s. You know what that means; 
John hasn’t a cent. He has appealed to his 
father to fix up the money matter; and what do 
you think his governor does? John tells me he 
received a note saying 

“Here, read it yourselves,’ John went on, as 
he handed them the message taken from among 
violet-scented missives in his wallet, and con- 
sternation and sympathy overwhelmed them as 
they read: 

Dear John: 

When you have settled down and have two 
kids of your own, the money you ask for 
shall be forthcoming. Not an hour sooner. 

Your Loving Father 
“T always did contend that pretty girls should 
be half orphans, and that rich old men should 


be hanged,” said Peters, rubbing poor John’s 


feelings both ways. But Lee Moran sat with the 
fateful letter in his hand; he felt deeply for 
his friend and he longed to help John in a way 
that required more than words. Over and over 
again he pondered the brief, heartless words 
Suddenly he leaned over to Peters, and after a 
whispered word or two, they both started to 
leave the room. On the threshold he turned 
and said solmenly to John: 
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“I’m going to try to help you out of this; 
your father has to come around. Cheer up, old 
man, and trust us two.” 

John rewarded Lee’s courageous words with 
a wan smile; it made Lee think of the way the 
Sphinx must have looked when her secret was 
out. John’s attitude said so plainly, “You can’t 
help me any more.” This nettled Lee, so that 
just as he closed the door he insinuated one last 
remark upon John’s bitter reflections: 

“You've misplaced your smile; better look for 
it, or Ramona will yet be forced to go upon the 
stage.” 

That touched John on a vulnerable spot; he 
arose and went to call upon the girl who was-to- 
be his bride and yet was not his bride-to-be—yet. 

Ramona was standing in a garden, sun-en- 
veloped, blossom-scented ; to John she was in- 
deed a budding bloom in a sheltered spot where 
age might never come. And she smiled and called 
his name; and for a little space they chatted as 
though “no shade had come between them and 
the sun.” Then John led her out of the garden: 
as she was closing the tiny arbor gate, she paused, 
and looking wistfully up at him, she said: 

“We love each other; we don’t need any 
money. How can your father and mine talk of 
material things? Above everything else, at a 
time like this, when they should only ask if we 
are happy. Please show me the letter your 
father sent. Why doesn’t he give you the money? 
Please, please, let me read his letter, John.” 

3ut John would not give up the letter, and 
Ramona grew angry at his refusal. She even 
went so far as to hint that her determination to 
remain away from the stage could be influenced 
by her feminine prerogative, especially where her 
lover and two old men were determined to drive 
her to some desperate step ere long. Then she 
threw her scarf gracefully about her, being cer- 
tain that one end trailed gracefully over the grass, 
and measuring distances with certain evidences of 
histrionic ability, reached the ivy-covered portal 
of her door just in time to say with dramatic 
emphasis, not lost upon John: “You will soon find 
a way out of these difficulties to our marriage, or 
—I will!” 

Dazed by this maze of complications, John went 
wearily home to his room at the club. But he 
could find no solace there. It occurred to him 
that if his father were to hear his voice he might 
feel more kindly; he might take back the merci- 
less demand. So he telephoned him; but the gov- 
ernor’s voice seemed to have taken on some of 
the metallic properties of the instrument through 
which he spoke; he had nothing to say, save, 
“There is nothing further to say.” Late that 


night, John stood looking from a window into 
the rain-drenched street. He thought he had 
never seen it pour like this before. Someone 
in back of him came into the room singing: “It 
isn’t raining rain to me; it’s raining violets.” 
This was too much for his taut-strung nerves; 
he rushed up to his own room, and there, in its 
shadowy alcove, he threw himself upon a divan 
and sulked. Even here the patter and pour of 
the rain disturbed him. As he listened to the 
splashes on the window panes, his moody soul 
fretted. “All life’s a drizzle of unhappy events,” 
he mused. “There are the big splashes to make 
us forget the drizzle; the cloudbursts to make us 
forget the splashes; the torrents to bear us—’’ 
Then he slept. 

In her silk-tapestried boudoir, Ramona sat 
upon a heap of satin cushions; opposite her hung 
a dazzling Venetian mirror which threw back 
her lovely image, and pleased her well. Drawn 
close to her silken couch was a tiny table, upon 
which lay a heterogeneous mass of theatrical lit- 
erature; gradually most of this fell to the floor, 
and with it a bit of cardboard bearing the face 
of John MacDonald. This she picked up and 
placed upon a silver easel before her. She 
looked upon the face an instant, dreaming wide- 
eyed; then she caught sight of her own features 
in the mirror. She looked steadily into the wells 
of her own eyes, and to herself she quoted, with 
abject self-pity, “I idly wondered if to me would 
come the certain strife; if pain would ever pene- 
trate its way into my sheltered life.” Then two 
great tears trickled down her cheeks and dimmed 
her eyes; and she, too, slept. 

And three others slept soundly that rainy night, 
so full of potent things for Ramona and John. 
They were the self-satisfied Millionaire Fording 
and Mrs. Fording, and John’s relentless father. 

But two there were who did not sleep, and who 
took upon themselves the responsibility for John’s 
rude awakening from his sleep upon the divan 
at his club. For an instant after he heard loud 
cries in his room John lay very quiet; he could 
make out a weird tale of a farmer whose whis- 
kers had been the original inspiration for the 
common house-broom. Lee Moran was speak- 
ing: 

“The old hay-rube fancied we wanted to buy 
off a section of his family. But we soon dis- 
illusioned him. We ran off, across about twenty 
acres of his stubble field, and there, tied to a 
tree by the hand of Destiny, were two of them. 
The finest you ever saw; we cut them loose 
quicker’n you can say it, and pulling, yanking, 
tearing, we set off in the direction of the street. 
But all the running we had done up to this time 
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“YOUR FATHER WROTE THAT WHEN YOU HAVE TWO 
WELL, HERE ARE 


was like a snail's wedding-march compared to 
what we did when we realized that the farmer 
had followed us acress the fields on his bike, and 
had been a witness to the rape of the flock. His 
shotgun assisted us considerably in our effort to 
break the established Marathon record, I can tell 
you. But it’s not going to be our fault if John 
and Ramona aren’t married within a couple of 
days. Take that from me. We sure got that 
farmer’s goat—in the plural, I should have said 
—but you see one of them is half shot. As soon 
as the bullet is removed, Peters will be along with 
them. I’m glad John’s asleep through all this 
harangue of mine—but he—” 

At this instant John sprang up, and simul- 
taneously a bedlamanian confusion seemed to 


sweep through the usually well-ordered club. 
The men that had questioned and ejaculated dur- 











KIDS OF YOUR OWN, HE'D GIVE YOU THE MONEY. 
YOUR ‘KIDs’” 

ing Lee’s recital suddenly swept with him out of 
the room, and John, unnoticed, followed to the 
lower hall, where indescribable confusion reigned. 
In the center of an excited group of men the 
figure of Peters was discernible; at sight of John, 
he stooped quickly, raised something soft and 
cuddling high above the others’ heads, and cried 
with a triumphant ring in his voice: 

“Here are your two kids, John!” 

In the next instant John was holding two baby 
goats, white as new snow, in his arms, and Lee 
Moran was shouting: 

“Didn’t your father write that when you have 
two kids of your own he'll give you money 
enough to meet the demands of Ramona’s father? 
Well, those are your kids; now settle down and 
get that money.” 

John was gleeful as a girl wearing her first 
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AS RAMONA’S FRIENDS CONGRATULATED HER HUSBAND, SHE TURNED TO HER MOTHER AND SAID: 


~ MARRIED MOTHER DEAR, 


train skirt, and proud of the friend whose sense 

f humor was opening the “Gates of Paradise” 
for himself and the girl he loved. 

“Tt takes no Seneca to see through this,” he 
shouted jubilantly, and added, “Just now I’m 
Solomon, and I get you, Steve and Ignatz.” Here 
he allowed himself time to embrace his two 
friends, and then he dispatched the following 
message to his father: 


Dear Father 


This is just to surprise you with the news 
that I settled down long ago, and have two 
fine kids. So please send the money required 
at once Your obedient son, 

John. 


The hilarity in the room was boundless when 
Lee and Peters repeated, at special request, the 
story which John had overheard upstairs, but 
failed to understand. They told fully their in- 
terview with the farmer, of whom they asked: 


AND NOW GOOD-BY” 


“Have you any kids?” And how the perplexed 
old man brought out an array of children, at 
sight of whom they fled. They told of the steal- 
ing of the goats, and how the one caught in its 
frail body a bullet aimed by the irate farmer at 
Lee's retreating figure. They showed two great 
holes which the “kids” had eaten into their 
sleeves as they held them in arms. This fact in- 
spired the joy-giddy John to send a second mes- 
sage to his father, which read: 
“Kids’ appetite immense—eating everything 
in sight.” 

The next morning all John’s friends knew that 
his governor was a “sport,” and that John had 
had a satisfactory talk on finance with Million- 
aire Fording; also they knew that John and Rs- 
mona would be quietly married the same even- 
ing. Of what trick had been played only his in- 
timates knew; no others guessed, least of all Ra- 
mona and her parents. John had explained very 
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simply that his father “had come across” and 
had proven this with “green certificates.’ And 
so the pretty wedding ceremony was performed, 
and Ramona automatically resigned from all 
stage ambitions. As her friends congratulated 
her husband, she turned to her mother: 

“Married, mother, dear. Sure ‘nuff married, 
and now good-by!” 

A couple of moments later they were being 
whisked away in the millionaire’s machine to 
their new home. They had just stepped into the 
elevator to ascend to their suite when a telegram 
was handed John. His face turned pale, for this 
is what he read: 

“The kids are sick.” 

He made an evasive explanation about the ill- 
ness of his two best friends, tore up the mes- 
sage, and Ramona and he forgot the trivial in- 
cident. One can hardly blame Lee and Peters 
for wishing to tantalize John with the above mes- 
sage; they had worked for the right to send it. 

Did you ever see an old gentleman who re- 
ceives word that he has two brand-new grand- 
children, who does not immediately decide he 
must see them at the earliest moment? John’s 
father was no exception. As soon as business 
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made it possible, he betook himself to the nearest 
toy-store; there, with the aid of two clerks, he 
armed himself with all the place contained of 
things that would delight “John’s two kids.” 
Horses and wagons, balls, picture books, baby 
engines, drums (all in duplicate, so that no 
jealousy would be engendered in their infantile 
souls), protruded from the old gentleman’s 
pockets, hands and arms when he finally emerged 
from the toy-shop. “Now, I’m off to see the 
kids. Won’t I surprise John’s wife when I walk 
in with all these traps!” he chuckled as he tum- 
bled heavily into his automobile and started off. 

Pretty Ramona was flitting about her apart- 
ment, singing, happy as a lark; John had gone 
to the office, and though she missed him, she was 
glad to see this proof that he was determined to 
make a name for himself on his own account. As 
she sang and dreamed, a visitor was announced. 
“J. MacDonald, Sr.,” she read. “Why, it’s John’s 
dad!” she exclaimed, and ran forward into the 
arms of the visitor. 

“Well, are you glad to see me? And where is 
John? At the office! Busy! That’s fine! Now 


help me unwrap these things,” exclaimed John, 


Sr., almost without drawing breath, and adding 


“I BROUGHT THESE FOR YOUR TWO KIDS,” VOLUNTEERED JOHN, SR., AS HE UNWRAPPED THE TOYS. 


RAMONA WAS TOO ASTONISHED TO 


SPEAK 
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quickly, lest Ramona expected to find presents for 


herself: 

“I brought these for your two kids.” 

The benign expression with which he accom- 
panied his remark was utterly lost upon Ramona, 
who, as usual, instinctively scented the dramatic 
possibilities of the moment and acted up to them. 
With flashing eyes and properly modulated voice, 
she demanded: 

“Explain yourself, sir, and have a care; have 
a care.” 

This was the cue for the old gentleman to get 
indignant. He drew the two telegrams from his 
pocket, and handing them to her, demanded: 

“I guess you can explain this better than I, 
madam,” 

And so it came about that Ramona did some 
quick work in mental arithmetic. She remem- 
bered how John refused to let her see his fath- 
er's letter; she added to this the importance of 
the telegram received on the wedding eve, when 
John said, “My two best friends are ill,” and dis- 
missed the subject. She read the words before 
her happy life was doomed. 

“Merciful heaven! I’m the wife of a bigam- 
ist! That telegram upon our wedding night was 
from his other wife. And for this have I re- 
nounced my stage career! Oh, take me to my 
father! Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

“Poor little girl! Poor little deluded woman!” 
comforted the old man, as he helped her into 
her wraps. And as he led her up the steps to 
her father’s home, he exclaimed under his breath: 
“By the spine of Buddha! He shall answer to 
me for this! He shall—he shall!” 

John, returning from the office, found no wait- 
ing wife; but a hastily-scrawled note told him the 
tragic things he never could have dreamed: 


I know all! You have been married before 
and have two children! I have returned to 
my father. Farewell forever! 

Ramona. 


Just as he finished reading this missive, Lee 
and Peters, who had decided to call on the 
“Newlyweds,” entered the room. Lee, the ever- 
helpful, did not even become flustered. “Why, 


we still have the “two kids” as mascots at the 
club; we'll go and fetch them while you go over 
and fix things up at your father-in-law’s. We'll 
be there by the time you're half through explain- 
ing, l’ll wager.” 

Thus spoke Lee, and off he sailed with Peters, 
while John soon found himself with his wildly 
excited wife and relations. Old Fording was so 
exercised he could not even place his words cor- 
rectly. At sight of John his anger lost all bounds 
and he sputtered: 

“Don’t ever darken your shadow with my door- 
way again! No, I mean don’t ever shadow your 
darken—er—er—” At this point Ramona did the 
tragedienne “hissing act.” “Villain, serpent, 
brrrrrr-ute!” came from between her lips in 
correct and approved fashion. Then she changed 
for the second “act.” With outflying arms and 
tragic mien she insinuated the following into 
John’s auditory canal: “Oh! How I have loved 
you! But even as deeply as I loved, can I 
hate! Remember that, and now go! I say go, 
sir, go!” Here she pointed majestically to 
heaven, having miscalculated her gestures. 

John tried to make his way to her side, but 
his father held him back, while Mrs. Fording and 
Ramona were doing the “moan act” in duet upon 
a costly divan in a corner. 

“Before you ever mention her dear name again, 
sir,” demanded John’s father, “explain yourself.” 

This John proceeded to do, under many violent 
interruptions from his emotional audience. Per- 
haps he was an orator; I do not know. But this 
I know, that toward the end of his recital of the 
facts already known to us, all anger seemed to 
have died away. They seemed to prepare for a 
happy event, as John, indicating an auto that 
had just whizzed up to the house, exclaimed: 

“In a minute you'll see my two kids, and you'll 
say I ought to be mighty proud of ’em.” At 
this point Lee and Peters burst into the room 
and laid “the two kids” in Ramona’s outstretched 
arms. “Aren’t they the dears!” she exclaimed. 

Then the parents blessed the “newlyweds” once 
more, while Lee and Peters grinned happily. 

“I really needed the money, dad,” said John, 
with a wink. 


NEVER AGAIN 


++ [T "LL never go out with you again as long as I live,” declared a pretty little 
Miss who lives out at Universal City, Cal. 
“And why not?” asked her escort. 
“Why, at supper this evening you asked Mrs. Jones how her husband was 
standing the heat, and you know very well he’s been dead two months.” 
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“THE BIG SISTER” 


A Strong-Minded Girl Fights to Keep Her Young Sister Pure, 


and by So Doing Robs Herself of Life’s Greatest 
Happiness—the Love of a Good Man 


By Paul Graham 


Illustrations from the Imp Film 


[. has been said that “human life has in it 
| a very large element of pathos; we touch 

elbows with disappointed with dis- 
fallen ideals, with tragedy, 
whenever we go where men and women are; and 
the mask, the brave front before the world, only 
adds pathos to it.” 

One doesn’t need to go into the slums to find 
pathos, nor yet in the luxurious homes; it is to 
be found elsewhere than behind the bars where 
suffer innocent men; nor is it found solely in 
places that boast of their painted women as a 
lure to the more pathetic 


hopes, 


ouragement, with 


specimens of man- 
hood; those just on the verge, and it is elsewhere 
than tagging the girl after whom walk those who 
censure because she may have taken the wrong 
step; but pathos is found, too, where the lights 
are the brightest, where appearances point to 
the home in which pride stands eminently forth; 
it is found keeping company with the woman of 
the darkened hovel and with the girl of the shop; 
and pathos gathers more pathos as it makes 
the tired-out young woman clerk toss on her pil- 
lows at night, where, if she could but even dream 
And 


pathos keeps on and on and on until it marks 


the dreams of others, she might be happy. 


the face of the young girl whose cry and wish 
and desire is life, and then more life, and when 
the longing is answered, her cry is only the 
stronger for life and more life. But it seems to 
be the way of life, this longing, fretting, heart- 
burning desire for life—and still more life. The 
desire for admiration brings pathos; the longing 
for beauty creates pathos, the prayer for youth 
to remain forever hurries pathos, and the after- 
math of some pleasures only hasten pathos, while 
vanity stands out on the face as pathos. Pathos 
everywhere—the creation of one’s own mind and 
heart; pathos of despair and pathos of destiny— 
all for life and then, more life. 

Alone in their lodgings, 
rooms, fitted out with taste and refinement; with 
nothing untidy, but with everything so arranged 
to be “like home,” and with pictures of mother 


consisting of two 


and father and little sister, Evelyn, hanging on 
the wall; and over there by the big apartment 
doorway the old their big brother, 
Charley, had sent down from the farm, Agnes 
and Adele Sharpe, 
probable future the big city held for them. 
Agnes, twenty-three, with the inherent philos- 
ophy of her father, looked steadily into the glis- 
tening eyes of her young sister, and while Adele’s 
ever-dancing “windows of the soul” gave mute 


armchair 


sisters, sat, discussing the 


evidence of happiness, therein Agnes read desire, 
dreams, longing—and pathos. And the psychol- 
ogy of her quick-acting brain, coupled with her 
unerring judgment, seemed to tell her that the 
path that lay in front of her young sister would 
bear a guide. Not that it was the innate long- 
ing for things for which only a heart depressed 
could crave, not because that in keeping with the 
old Biblical saying, “future generations will tell,” 
but because pathos was creeping into the young 
heart, which the older sister had promised moth- 
er she would watch; and this pathos was growing 
until, now glistening in the eyes, and more read- 
ily observed in the countenance, it was beginning 
to tell a story—a story, that 
end in either robbing the young girl of her youth 
and beauty and life, or in stretching before her 
a vanity and desire that only a mother could take 
away, and then more pathos—and life. 

The gay life. 

That is what 
younger sister. 


perhaps, would 


mind of the 
She wanted life, to be life and 
to know it, know it from the stage door to the 


stood out in the 


cabare+; from theater box to midnight dinner, 
from the silvery strains of the cafe violin to 
the dull, throbbing sounds of the grinding taxi 
wheels as dawn peeped through to bid good-by 
to the fleeing stars. She would care little for 
the mockery and sneers of the man who drank 
to her health on the roof garden, even though 
he leave her to go away with an increasing sneer 
at her innocent sweetness, with a doubt in his 
mind whether there were any really good girls 
or women; she would care less to know whether 
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THE YOUNGER SISTER LIKED FINE CLOTHES AND 
THEATERS, CAFES AND CABARETS 


her girlish cheeks wore the marks of a childish 
heart within, or whether her lips would harden 
at the thought of home and sister; she would 
care still less whether she could find a hiding 
place for her wounded heart—only give her life, 
and more life. 

That she could wear satin and silk, that men 
would follow from table to table, caring little 
whether it were a task for them to drown the 
home ties in a glass of absinthe, or whether she 
paid for an ache with a void that no one could 
see, only give her that midnight delight at any 
cost; only let her hear the last chord die away 
amid the tinkling of glass and the resplendent 
glare of trembling, diamond-ring-tipped fingers, 
just let her sip wine with a soul bubbling over 
with joy of being a “good fellow,” and then let 
the bitterness follow; she would pay for it all, 
pay with pathos and life. But give her the gay 
life. 

And the older sister. 

Content with turning over in her mind her 
father’s saying “comedy never treads so hard on 
the heels of tragedy as it does when a heart is 


THE GAY LIFE— 


lonely,” Agnes took her sister 
by the hand, stood gazing into 
her fair young features, eyes 
sparkling like the morning dew 
as it drips from the meadow’s 
bobbing flowers, and with a 
voice almost ready to break with 
suppressed emotion, she said: 

“Little sister, tell me what I 
can say; what I can do, to show 
you the way. In those eyes, lit- 
tle sister, | can see an untold 
agony, and I want to bear your 
burden with you. Is your work 
too hard; does my reading to 
you tire you or bore you? Only 
tell me; tell me. Cheer up with 
the sun, dearie; let’s work to- 
gether. Sometimes you seem so 
wonderfully happy that I think 
the world is at your feet, then 
you get that look in your eyes, 
even while you try to smile 
away your aches and longings, 
dearie, that tells me you’re not 
satisfied. Don’t you remember 
what we read together the other 
night, honey? Listen, remem- 
ber you liked it: 

“A heart unchanged is a heart 
grown weary, 

A heart that you cannot 

touch ; 

If you love me the same old way, my dearie, 

You haven’t been loving me much.” 

“But you do love me the same old way, dearie, 
don’t you?” came the words from Agnes as she 
ceased the little verse that touched the heart 
of the- younger girl. 

“Yes, of course, sister, 1 love you; but some- 
how, you don’t understand me; you can’t see 
things as | see them. I know we can’t all see 
things through the same pair of eyes, but you 
want home, and sewing, and work, and books, 
and music, and pictures, and all the ‘stuff’ our 
grandparents wanted; while I, I—well, I just 
want to be what I am, to do as I like, to play; 
to be with people and listen to stories, and laugh 
and live; to go, go, go—wherever the goal or 
what the price—just to go, go, go.” 

Then both girls threw themselves into each 
other’s arms and sobbed—one because of disap- 
pointment in pleasure, the other because of dis- 
appointment in a sister. 

“Well, dry those tears, honey; Sydney is com- 
ing up to-night,” Agnes said, as she gave Adele’s 
hand a squeeze. “What shall we have for din- 
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ner? You name the dish, and if I have to get 
the German chef around at the Palace to make 
it, we'll have it,’ continued the older girl, as 
the light came back into Adele’s tear-dimmed 
eyes. “Oh, just let’s have some spaghetti, sis- 
ter, like you made for Grace and Helen the 
other night; ’member ?” 

Dinner over, and Sydney having called and 
departed, Agnes let her mind slip back to the 
look in her sister’s eyes; of the longing expres- 
sion on her young face, and she wondered—won- 
dered what it all meant. Then, like the inno- 
cent, well-meaning girl that she was, she won- 
dered what Sydney’s intentions were. Was he 
Was he the sort of a man to whom 
she could, without fear, impose a confidence? 
Skould she confide in him; should she tell him 
of Adele’s way? Like a panorama of current 
events, scene after scene moved before her 
drowsy, tear-filled eyes and she looked upward 
But she 
could not reconcile herself with Sydney’s words 


What 


sincere? 


as if expecting guidance from above. 


or suggestions of a few minutes previous. 
did he mean? Could he believe 
or think that she—no, not that; 
surely he knew, as all her men 
friends knew, she was—that she 
because, be- 
cause she loved him. 

But Sydney. 

As the hands of the big clock 
traveled around toward the 
hour of twelve, Sydney sat in 
a game with Dan McWeeny, a 

At least that’s 
the clubfellows 
they 


let Sydney come 


“human vulture.” 
what some of 
called him; however, 
whispered it or said it behind 
his back. And McWeeny wasn’t 
playing with Sydney because he 
admired the young man, or be- 
cause he liked his playing, but 
rather, just now, because there 
was no one else with whom he 
could play. 
sulted in a quarrel. 


And the game re- 


“IT say you did ‘palm’ the 
card,” declared Sydney, rather 
sharply. “I ask you, like a 


gentleman, to lay your hand on 
the table.” 

“And I say you tell an un- 
truth; in other words, you lie,” 
almost hissed the accused player. 
“No young lovesick chap like 
you can dope up on lozenges and IN 
perfumery, come around her and 


HER 


TASTE 


” 


‘play’ me for a ‘sucker,’” snapped McWeeny, con- 
tinuing. “If you say I ‘palmed’ a card on you, 
and say it loud enough for anyone to hear, I'll 
tell what I know of your relations with that 
young Agnes—” 

But he got no farther. 

With a swing that would have been a credit 
to a Corbett or a Britt, Sydney struck McWeeny 
square in the chest, and sent the big fellow reeling 
over his chair, and as he picked himself up he 
displayed the ‘palmed’ card. 
McWeeny was a cheat. 

“You'll pay for this, young man!” shouted Mc- 
Weeney, as he fairly trembled. “You'll pay 
dearly for this. Don’t expect me to hammer 
you up; I won't do that, nor I won’t get some 
one to do it for me; I’ll get even, and don’t for- 
get it—wait and Good-night,” he 
snapped, as he hastily left, Sydney watching his 
retreating figure with little concern, only wonder- 
ing how McWeeny would “get even.” 

Walking down the street the following day, 
Sydney and Agnes met Sydney's friend, Dick 


Sydney was right; 


see how. 





ELDER 
ONLY THE LOVE OF-THE BASHFUL SYDNEY 


THE SISTER WAS DIFFERENT--SHE DESIRED 
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Dunegan, to whom he introduced Agnes with 
great pride. 

“Well, old man, I didn’t know you were a 
prize fighter,” Dick said, turning to Sydney, “but 
the way you ‘handed’ McWeeny that one last 
night, from what the boys say, you’re in a class 
by yourself, and—” 

“Why, Sydney, you didn’t tell me anything 
about trouble with Mr. McWeeny,” broke in 
Agnes, wondering. 

“Never mind, little girl, it wasn’t much,” 
laughed Sydney, as he bowed Dick away, and he 
and the girl passed on. 


A® Agnes turned the knob to her room, she 

heard the ruffling swish of satin; as she 
peered into her room she saw her sister clad in 
an expensive gown, and on the bed and chair lay 
several other dresses of costly material. Agnes’ 
heart beat fast, and her brain worked quick. She 
closed her eyes, only to see the specter of a 
giant reaching out his powerful hand, grasping 
at her throat, while under his feet lay her sister, 
pleading for help. She could not move. She 
thought of her old home, of mother, of brother, 
of the youngsters she had saved for, she had 
sacrificed for, she had strived for and now, after 
years of nothing but sacrifice, she was called on 
to face another heartache. 


“TELL M 


WHERE YOU GOT THEM—AND HOW YOU 
GOT THEM!” PLEADED AGNES 


“Adele!” gasped Agnes, as she threw open the 
door. And the younger girl turned her head, 
shrank back from the gaze and hummed a little 
ditty, unmindful of her sister’s words. 
you got them,” pleaded Agnes, as she felt of 
the fineness of the goods. “Surely, dearie, you 
know we—you—can’t afford such clothes. Why, 
sister, these would cost at least sixty or seventy 
dollars; tell me, please tell me. Look at me, 
mother’s girl, look at me; you didn’t open a charge 
account, did you? No! Then who bought them 
for you?” 

At this the younger girl flinched, turned about, 
looked her sister straight in the face, gave a 
little sigh and replied: 

“T don’t have to tell you; if I did, you’d only 
cry, and tell me to go to Sunday School, so ‘I 
should worry.’ Pretty, aren’t they, dear? And 
just think, I can get more if I—but I nearly 
told, didn’t I? Anyone can have pretty clothes 
in the city, don’t you know, Agnes? And I might 
as well have them as, as—other girls, eh?” 

Realizing that her vigilance over the girl and 
over the path she trod would have to be doubled, 
Agnes slid into a chair and sobbed and prayed. 
How the light and message of Adele’s eyes were 
bringing into being the things Agnes had im- 
agined but a few hours before, was now apparent 
as she thought of her duty. Duty had always come 
first. She had been a mother to her sisters and 
brother; she had always led the van wherever and 
whenever it moved; she had made one great sac- 
rifice for the comfort of her family, and now that, 
as she was nearing the fulfillment of her own 
dream, there must come another call to duty, it 
was almost more than she could bear, and:her lips 
quivered, her hands grew cold and her heart 
beats made her breast heave as she closed her 
eyes and told herself that she must give up her 
love for Sydney, a dream of a home, a life with 
the man she loved—must again lay her happiness 
on the altar and answer the call of duty. And 
she would. She would do whatever her con- 
science told her was the thing to do, regardless of 
the little tapping at the door of her heart to 
listen and wait and wait and listen. 

Like the rivulets that are gathered in by the 
bigger streams, like the weakness of the streams 
as they bound toward the lakes, and like the 
powerful seas as they roll the lakes’ waters 
among the billows that rock the disabled steamer 
from island to island, is the will power of a 
young woman in the hands of a man on whose 
features are not painted the desires of his heart, 
but whose soul knows no returning good. And 
Adele was in the hands of such a man—Mc- 
Weeny. 
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“BUT I SAW YOU ON YOUR KNEES BEFORE 


“THE BIG SISTER” 


HIM; THE GLASSES TELL THE sTory ! 









I WANT TO BELIEVE YOU, 


BUT I CANT 


‘ 


McWeeny was “getting even.” That’s all. Just 
“getting even,” with the life and honor of a girl 
the forfeit. 


GNES decided to follow Adele, and the next 

night found the younger girl, dressed in her 
new finery, meeting McWeeny, who had hailed a 
passing taxi, and the two were hurried away— 
away to McWeeny’s apartments, to which place 
Agnes followed. Stepping from the machine, Agnes 
walked slowly toward where McWeeny and her 
sister were standing, just ready to enter the apart- 
3ut as she paused, a new complication 
arose. Dick Dunegan, passing that way, was 
attracted by the peculiar movements of the three 
persons, and he slackened his pace; he recog- 
nized Agnes. 

“What can she be doing in this neighborhood?” 
Dick asked himself, believing his suspicions were 
correctly informing him of things of which Syd- 
But should he tell him; surely, 
the girl was all right? But McWeeny. He didn’t 
like McWeeny’s actions. Who was the other girl? 


ment. 


ney should know. 


Then the doors opened and closed and Adele 
and McWeeny were within—together. As if ex- 
pecting that evil would befall her, Agnes looked 
carefully about, then walked briskly toward the 
McWeeny apartment. She went up the steps, 
rang the bell, had a word with the butler, pushed 
him aside—and she was within—alone. 

“T’ll feel-no guilt, when the morning sun rises, 
little one, for I’ve gotten past the guilt stage; 
I care for you and not for a curse— we'll drink 
to laughter and life—and fine clothes, eh? And 
in a few hours, we’ll—” 

“Open that door, or I’ll break the panel; I'll 
call the police, do you hear, I’ll call the police; 
my sister is in there with that man, and he shall 
not ruin her as he has toyed with and ruined 
others. Adele! Adele! Adele!” 

The glass fell from the big iron hand of Mc- 
Weeny and Adele’s lips went ashen white. They 
both knew the voice outside the door. It was 
Agnes—Agnes beginning her duty. Pathos on one 
side and life, more life on the other. 

It was the pleading voice 
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“Hide me! Hide me! 
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of Adele, the girl seeking life, and who had just 
begun to find it. “Shut up, you young idiot!” 
growled McWeeny, “I’ll take care of you; you're 
in my apartment now, in my apartment. Take 
your things and hide, hide anywhere, I don’t care 
where; but stay in the house; I’m not through 
with you—yet.” 

Dick’s Sydney just as he 
reached the club. “Come at once to McWeeny’s,” 
said the club butler, whispering into Sydney’s ear. 
“That’s Mr. he con- 
tinued, “and please, sir, come at once, str.” 

Sydney didn’t wait. 


message reached 


what Dunegan said, sir,” 
He excused himself and 
within a few minutes was at the McWeeny apart- 
ments. But he was refused admission. 

\gnes had succeeded in gaining entrance to 
McWeeny’s private room. “Where’s my sister?” 
she demanded, a sob in her voice. “Your sister! 
Well, well, who said your sister was here; no 
one’s here, no one’s been here—but me.” 

“But the two glasses!” flashed Agnes, her eyes 
searching the room. McWeeny gave a start, 
mumbled some inaudible sentence, gave his fingers 
an uneasy twist, and grabbed the girl tightly by 
the arm, bringing a flush to her face. “I said 
there wasn’t anyone here, but there is—now—me 
and you.” 

“You and 1!” came the hot retort. “Don’t class 
Tell 
she came here, for I 
saw her, I saw her enter here with you. She’s 
here and I'll wait until you produce her, under- 


stand, I'll wait right here.” 


me with those with whom yow associate. 


me where my sister is; 


A second commotion outside the door startled 
McWeeny, and Sydney Neseel entered—entered 
to come face to face with Agnes, the soul of 
honor—and in McWeeny’s apartments, at night, 
alone with McWeeny. 

“Agnes! What does this mean?” gasped Syd- 
ney, staring at one then the other. Agnes’ lips 
parted, but before she could say a word, there 
came from McWeeny: 

“It means, my dear friend, that this young 
woman came here, pleading for my love; she 
came here of her own free will, and—” 

“Oh, you lie! you lie!” the girl shrieked. “I 
followed my sister here; Oh, Sydney, Sydney, 
please believe me, please believe me.” 

“And I tell you she came to me; there’s the 
two glasses; we drank together,” excitedly ex- 
claimed McWeeny, trembling, lest Sydney land 
another blow. “She forced her attentions on me; 
she followed me here; drank with me, and was 
pleading for me to take her home when you came.” 

“Sydney, Sydney, for the love you bear me, 
for my sake, for my name, for sister, please, 
please believe me; he lies, he lies.” 





“But I saw you on your knees before him; 
the glasses tell the story. Agnes! Agnes! why did 
you come here? I want to believe you, but the 
evidence—my own eyes, I can’t believe you—good- 
by, good-by.” 

“Please listen, Sydney. I came here for Adele; 
I followed her and this man; he knows it’s the 
truth. She’s either hidden here or has gone. 
Please believe me; please take me from here.” 

With a cynical laugh and a sip of wine, Mc- 
Weeny threw himself into a chair, lit an 
pensive cigar and blew the smoke into the air, 
curling rings of blue displaying pictures to him 
of a young girl, an older sister—and life, life 
as he knew it. Sydney and Agnes were gone. 


ex- 


Sydney and Agnes entered her apartment with- 
out a word being spoken. If Adele wasn’t there, 
Sydney would know Agnes’ story was true. And 
if she was there—well, he’d believe she had been 
untrue. The suspense written on both their faces 
told a story of pathos, of an undetermined course. 

But Adele was in bed, fast asleep. Dreaming, 
pethaps, of the gay life. She had tasted, but 
just a taste. The taste hadn't time to create a 
habit. She had tasted—and was satisfied. But 
the sacrifice! Only Agnes knew. 


The 
Duty she had always done. 

The sun was just rising from behind the east- 
ern hills, as the bells tolled the morning mass; 
and as the blue and purple and yellow colors 
grew brighter, touching the verdant green of 
yonder pines, the words of the wise men of the 
east flashed to Agnes; she remembered what had 
been said of.the ideal woman, Monica, of cen- 
turies past: “Her lamp goeth not out by night.” 

And the soul of the girl who had “led the van” 
wherever and whenever it went, who knew sor- 
row and but little joy, sought refuge in her God 
and she offered up all her hopes on the altar of 
sacrifice, an innocent marytr, leaving nothing but 
white ashes, the aroma of which constitutes the 
atmosphere breathed by those having entered into 
the joys of the Lord. 

And as the sun rose higher and higher, pathos 
was painted on the great convent gates; within 
Sister Frances, with pathos in her voice, soothed 
the brow of “the big sister,” Agnes; and over in 
her lodging room, alone, Adele knew the “sol- 
itude of the soul,” pathos gazed out the window; 
the sunlight flickered across the window of a 
little room at the south end of the club, a young 
man opened his eyes—to pathos, and the be- 
ginning of another day only marked the end of 
one night more of pathos, and life—and more 
life, still more life. 


cost 


A” Agnes had done her duty. 


did not count. 





“FROM THE BEYOND” 


A Psychological Story Dealing with the Materialization of Spirits 
—lIt Is Daring in Its Conception and Startling 
in Its Disclosures 


By Arthur Winfield 


Illustrations from 
6 ‘er perfect observer in any department 


opened, that they may be struck at once 


science will have his eyes, as it were, 


occurrence which, according to received 
the 


facts which serve as clues to new discoveries. — 


by any 


theories, ought not to happen, for these are 


Sir John Herchel. 


ACK 


fess: yr 


Pro- 


the 


of 
heard 


the private 
William 


questioning of the professor and his daughter, 


in or seance room 


Lodge could be 
Nora, one of the most noted psychics of the day, 
of 
through which her father had been pronouncedly 


a young woman character, and a medium 
successful in getting members of the spirit world 
to appear, and with a specially-constructed ap- 
paratus, had photographed them. The low, plain 
of the 


ize completely with that of the silvery words of 


tones scientist's voice seemed to harmon- 
the young psychic, as they discussed the profes- 
sor’s latest discovery, that of finding the great 
Hindoo secret of suspended life. 


The discussion between father and daughter 
took up the idea as to whether, now that the 
professor could make public his claim of dis- 


covery, the public in genera) and the members 
of the Psychological Institute would place cred- 
the statement. Both Lodge and Nora 
that 


admitted the reality of supernormal facts, and 


ence in 


knew while certain psychical researchers 
even materializations, they in a measure censured 
the arbi- 
trarily rejected the spiritistic hypothesis as being 


interpretations proposed and almost 


absurd and preposterous. Whether the announce- 
ment would be met with appreciation by his fel- 
low scientists or whether it would be looked upon 
as a miracle or a trick, Lodge endeavored to 
imagine, for, observer that he was, he knew the 
Educa- 
bout the applicatior 
of theory, but facts must be demonstrated be- 


attitude and inclinations of his fellows. 


tion, he figured, would bring < 


fore he could expect to gain the endorsement of 
the institute’s board as to his new discovery. 


Evidence cannot prove a_ miracle, Lodge 





the Eclair Film 


argued; while Nora felt that to be accused of 


trickery in a work she had studied and mastered 
and knew and of which she was a part, would 
only mean the undoing of all she had previously 
both at the labora- 
that 


unkind 


demonstrated in her seances, 


Both 
mingled 


tory and in private. knew supersti- 


tious delusions with criticism 
of various people, and to overcome this 
the 


meant that they should have to 


in thi 
announcement of the finding of secret of 
suspended life 
overthrow the dogmas, theories, accusations and 
the so-called exposures of many who had taken 
the 
mercial gain only, rather than for education of 
Neither for instant 
claimed the Deity had anything to do with the 
and yet their faith materialism 


and things upon which others looked with doubt 


up scientific work of materialism for com- 


enlightenment. an pro- 


discovery, in 


seemed to lie in their belief in a Being that 
manifested Himself through the performance 
of spiritualistic occurrences that had_ startled 


even the professor and his daughter themselves. 
“Father,” declared Nora, “we must make the 


researchers associate themselves with the con- 
temporary psychical research movement, such as 
we, ourselves, are in, and in so doing they will 
have to abide with the high standards you have 
set in your experimental methods without being 
in the least uneasy as to the result at the end. 
I am sure, father, that the work of yourself and 
of Otto cannot be classed with any other than 
that of purely educational, unselfish psychical 
research, and when you announce your discovery, 
I feel that only honor and a higher apprecia- 
of endeavors will result. I should 


tion your 


no more think they would doubt your ability 
and work in taking photographs of the members 
of the spirit world, with your own constructed 
apparatus, than they would look with any de- 
gree of suspicion upon your new discovery.” 


Professor 


daughter’s 


listened his 
looked 


dreaming of the spirit world, 


"Tes. 


Lodge attentively to 


remarks, into space as if 


and then replied: 


Nora, you’re right. I have standing 
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and honor with the institute, and the world, I 
believe, has confidence in me and my work. But 
Otto, my pupil, shall share, and so shall you, in 
my glory; both of you have helped me, studied 
with me and shared the criticism, too, so if re- 
ward is to be mine, it also shall be yours. Otto 
has always been sincere in our work, and while 
Dr. Nevins has scoffed and ridiculed and de- 
lighted in declaring our manifestations were of 
the sort used by those preying upon the public 
for commercial purposes, he has stood by us, 
and now if the time is here to proclaim we have 
the secret of suspended life, Otto shall have a 
part of that honor. Nevins, you know, my dear, 
does not believe in our work, although his own 
researches have borne out many of our own find- 
ngs, and 


The opening of the room door broke the thread 
‘f conversation between father and daughter, 
and Otto Myers, the profegssor’s pupil in psy- 
hology, entered, with outstretched arms toward 
the young woman, over whose face played a wel- 
oming smile. The older man, too, seemed to 
feel an air of satisfaction float oyer the room 
as the young man began to tell of the latest re- 
ports at the institute; of the valuable findings of 
the various professors and scientists, but a frown 
flickered across the features of Lodge as Otto 
told of the boast made by Dr. Fred Nevins that 
‘if Professor Lodge could prove by fact some 
of the wonderful things he had been attributed 
with doing, especially the taking of photographs 
of members from the spirit world, there might 
be a chance of his being given a chair in the in- 
stitute.” 

“You know,” continued the young scientist, “it 
seems strange that Dr. Nevins bears us any malice, 
for malice it must be, when all the others at the 
institute applaud our work and discoveries, while 
he and that newspaper man, Jack Pearst, take de- 
light in attempting to ridicule our claims of ma- 
terialization, even when we have proved to others 
by facts and occurrences that we have consid- 
ered theory only secondary to our researches 
after things of accepted spiritualism and of 
actual being. I took the liberty of asking both 
of them to come to the laboratory this after- 
noon, for I want to prove to them the success we 
claim in taking pictures of people of the spirit 
world, so we better arrange the apparatus for 
a demonstration.” 

“If materialism and spiritualism are so harshly 
condemned by Dr. Nevins, and he so badly ob- 
serves spirit phenomena, while others are con- 
vinced, why permit a scientist of his caliber to 
arouse suspicion on a work that we know is/ 
absolutely honest, and when we have demon- 


strated our claims and truths to others?” asked 
Nora. 

“Never mind what he believes or says, my 
dear,” responded Lodge, “we must of necessity 
show him that we are what we claim; that we 
can do what we say. We know our work has 
not been the result of miracles. You both re- 
member what I said in our study yesterday, quot 
ing from Hume, who said, ‘a miracle is a trans- 
gression of a law of nature by a particular voli 
tion of the Deity, or by the interposition of some 
invisible agent.’ All of us know and feel that 
he was wrong in his interpretation of or hi: 
understanding of the word ‘miracle’ from the 
standpoint of definite knowledge or belief. So. 
in the case of Dr. Nevins, we must prove what 
we claim. Are you with me?” 

“With you!” emphatically declared the two 
young people, “and we'll help you prove to be 
true everything that Dr. Nevins disputes or 
doubts,” they continued in unison. 

“We must remember,” said the professor, “that 
Nevins and Pearst are both of the lower school, 
both have only a limited knowledge of science, 
especially a new science; and many phenomena 
of the simplest kind may appear supernatural 
to them. Someone has said, ice and snow might 
easily be made to appear so to the inhabitants 
of the tropics. The ascent of the balloon would 
be supernatural to persons who knew nothing 
of its upward motion; and we may well con- 
ceive that, if no gas lighter than atmospheric 
air had ever been discovered, and if in the minds 
of all, philosophers included, air had become in- 
dissolubly connected with the idea of the lightest 
form of terrestrial matter, the testimony of 
those who had seen a balloon ascend might be 
discredited, on the grounds that a law of nature 
must be suspended in order that anything could 
freely ascend through the atmosphere in direct 
contravention to the law of gravitation.” 

“Well explained, Mr. Lodge,” exclaimed the 
scientist’s assistant, as Nora took the young man’s 
hand, signifying her complete acquiescence in 
her father’s statement and as if inwardly ap- 
preciating the attitude of the younger man to- 
ward her father. 

With pleasure and expectancy written over the 
faces of the three, they walked, hand in hand, 
to the laboratory, where the professor and Otto 
began preparations for the receiving of the scof- 
fer, Dr. Nevins, and the newspaper man, Pearst. 
Nothing but a complete demonstration of fact 
could win the endorsement of Nevins and Pearst, 
and if ever a demonstration were to be given 
more faithfully and fully, Lodge and Myers 
never heard of it. Conscientiousness marked 
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AFTERNOON SAW NEVINS AND PEARST IN THE PROFESSOR’S LABORATORY WHERE, WITH NORA AND OTTO, 
THE SCIENTIST WAS EXPERIMENTING 


every step and move of the old and young scien- 
tists, while the young psychic moved among them 
with a feverish desire to prove beyond a doubt 
her ability as a psychic. 


T the Tuxedo Club downtown, Dr. Nevins, 

Pearst and a scientist friend of the doctor 
discussed the claims of Professor Lodge, made 
before the institute a few days previous, that 
he could, had and would photograph members of 
the spirit world. The most learned of the three, 
the scientist, advised caution and care in decrying 
the claims of Lodge until it could be justly proved 
that his claims were unfounded, but Nevins and 
the newspaper man declared such claims were 
impossible and most of all improbable. Nevins 
had always experienced a disagreeable suspicion 
when, at seances, ignorant of the phenomena of 
automatism, he had been introduced to some 
spiritualistic group, and had witnessed the tipping 
over of a table, the moving of a chair, the playing 
of a piano or the automatic writing; and the idea 
had always clung to him that an invisible being 
was employed in such manifestations. Nevins 
took the position, rather, that he could not, would 





not be convinced, even though a conviction be 
gained honestly by the working medium or the 
scientist demonstrating a new discovery. To 
Nevins, there were no logical conclusions in the 
ultimate, as far as his limited belief was able to 
carry him; and he therefore refused to be con- 
vinced that “all effect has a cause.” 

Nevins had read and reread Allen Kardec, 
Mrs. Piper, Eusapia Palladino, Munsterberg, Rus- 
sell, Edmund and Owen and Wallace, yet he 
failed to connect the writing and teaching and 
work of these with the claims of Lodge, whether, 
as Otto had said, out of 
the principal in an affair that was to cause an 


malice or simply to be 


upheaval in the great Psychological Institute of 
his own city, it was hard to know. 

“It appears to me,” declared Nevins to his 
companions at the club, “as with Flournoy, to be 
most prudent before affirming the reality of fact 
to expect that we may at least have some ex- 
amples furnished us which are truly proved to 
be beyond all suspicion—I do not say voluntary 
fraud, but simply of subconscious incubation 
which is perfectly natural. And, provisionally, I 
prefer to believe that all manifestations of spirits 
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which reveal themselves through a medium, ad- 
mitting that Miss Lodge is a psychic baffling 
many of our most learned members, and in whom 
the majority places great confidence and _ sin- 
cerity, are, in the last analysis, but the response 
of the imagination to the secret preoccupations 
and to the desires, sometimes unconfessed, of the 
heart. That is llournoy‘s conception, and _per- 

ips he is wrong, but | prefer to take that be- 
lief and I shall expect Lodge to ‘make good’ to 
my entire satisfaction and belief before I shall 
. 1 


oincide with his views as expressed at the last 


” 
meeting. 


\t the meeting of the institute, of which Dr. 
Nevins was the head, Lodge had made the spe- 
ific claim that he would show his spirit photo- 
graphs on request or a visit from any of the 
members, and Otto, later, had given Nevins and 
Pearst a special invitation to come to the labora- 
tory, which invitation both had accepted. Nevins, 

mvinced of the claims of certain other scien- 

sts, could not bring himself to accept those of 
lodge, and, in a manner, seemed determined to 
how up” Lodge at an opportune time, and now 
t seemed that time had come. 
\fternoon saw Nevins and Pearst in the pro- 
or’s laboratory, where, with Nora and Otto, 
the scientist was working out other experiments, 
yet waiting and longing for the appearance of 
Nevins so that his friendship would be more 
firmly cemented and his belief in materialization 
more strengthened. So Nevins and Pearst were 
there, Nevins with his mind inclined to doubt, 
with the air of a scoffer still. Lodge displayed 
considerable interest in showing the visitors his 
experiments and when he showed the spirit pho- 
tographs to Nevins, he noted the latter flinch and 
tart, as he minutely examined them. One of 
particular interest to the doctor was that of Nora 
and the “shade.” He and Pearst examined and 
re-examined it. They held a whispered conver- 
sation, and on departing the spirit picture of 
Nora went along—stolen from under the profes- 
sor’s very eyes. The photograph was not missed, 
as it was one of several. é 

Once outside, Nevins made straight for the 
studio of a well-known photographer, where he 
had two clever reproductions of the “shade’”’ 
made, with which he was to refute the claims of 
Lodge at the next institute meeting, scheduled 
for the coming week. Not content with dis- 
crediting the professor, Nevins determined, now 
that he was almost convinced Lodge had “made 
good,” to disprove his achievement by an almost 
acharne act—that of bringing dishonor to the 
professor by the use of bogus photos, thus bring- 
ing condemnation upon the aged scientist, Otto 


and the psychic, Nora. The photographs pro- 
cured, Nevins hastened to Pearst with the scheme 
to be completed at the next meeting, when Lodge 
had promised to deliver a lecture on “The Mod- 
ern Materializations.” 

Love comes when least expected sometimes; 
sometimes it plays with the darts of Dan. And 
a laboratory would be as fitting a place for love 
to enter as would the drawing-room of the fash- 
ionable along the avenue. Mrs. Myers, Otto’s 
mother, kindly, a woman of judgment and refine- 
ment, saw the look of interest of her son for 
the scientist's daughter, and she felt satisfied that 
neither he nor the girl would be making a mis- 
take in placing their love with each other—and 
she was content. 


HE assembly room of the Psychological In- 

stitute was crowded to its capacity when 
Professor Lodge rose to deliver his lecture on 
“The Modern Materializations.” Noted scientists 
from Denver, Chicago, Boston and from Toronto 
had come to New York to attend the meeting, 
as it had been given out that Lodge would dis- 
cuss at length his spirit photographs and his new 
discovery of suspended life. Nora, Otto and his 
mother were in attendance; Nevins and Pearst, 
too, were there, while about the platform sat the 
officials of the institute, newspaper representa- 
tives and a few invited guests, not members of 
the institute. Taking the platform, the profes- 
or made but few preliminary remarks before ad- 
vancing his theory and methods, and delving into 
the so-called mysteries of spiritualism, material- 
ization, modern science and of his own individual 
discoveries. In part, he said: 

“Tl hold, with many other observers, that the 
phenomena observed in the presence of one who 
has passed to the beyond are genuine, and I do 
not think that the so-called ‘exposures’ brought 
about by those inclined, with a’purpose, to doubt 
our work, will, in any sense, lessen the weight 
of our demonstrations, however skeptical some 
may be. I know, and you, fellow members, know 
that there are many, many signs which show 
such phenomena do not indicate the presence of 
any intelligences from the other world, for in 
my analysis of the mentality of these materializa- 
tions I have found them to be only creations of 
the medium. And to prove my assertions; to 
show my own theory and fact, I shall be glad 
to permit any brother member to examine my 
‘spirit photographs,’ or ‘shades,’ and abide by 
their findings whether I have made the discovery 
which I claim to have made.” 


\ general discussion followed, in which the 
hypothetical powers, telepathy, interpretations, 
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“1’M FROM THE BEYOND, NEVINS 


ING THE SKEPTICAL 


mediums and other things having to do with the 
institute’s endeavors were important factors. 
Then came the blow. Then came the charge 
of Dr. Nevins that the claims of Professor Lodge 
were not only unfounded, but that he could and 
would prove, by the aid of photography, without 
the use of any specially-prepared or sensitized 
plates, that the “spirit” photographs of the sci- 
were fraudulent. No one could 


such a charge but Dr. Nevins; no one had the au- 


‘ 


entists make 
dacity, or perhaps, better called, the courage, to 
confront and accuse such a learned man as Lodge 
with doing anything but the right in his scientific 
work, yet was the head of the institute 
making the charge, and it must follow that he 
would not do so without being able to back it up. 


here 


The charge, grasped by the press and public as 
true, brought immediate dishonor upon the pro- 
fessor, even while he had no chance to defend 
himself. His colleagues went against him; no 
one but Nora and Otto stood with him, now that 
in a time of need assistance was necessary. To 
be branded with fraud, after years of careful re- 


THE BEYOND” 


FROM THE BEYOND.” 








‘ 


THE “SHADE” SPOKE AND THEN DISAPPEARED, LEAV- 


SCIENTIST EXHAUSTED 


search, seemed to age Lodge to a man of ninety 
rather than a man of sixty, but knowing and be- 
lieving in his work, he challenged Nevins to de- 
bate to 
exhibited by 


prove his assertions. The photographs 
Nevins, and so adroitly explained, 
worked against Lodge, and until he could demon- 
strate beyond a shadow of a doubt, his conten- 
tions would be taken as without foundation. 

The scientist took the charges with the philos- 
ophizing satisfaction that he knew he could 
prove his claims, and to add to his strength in the 
belief he told’ the members of the institute, and 
Nevins, particularly, that he would be willing to 
allow himself to be shut up in a sarcophagus for 
the period of one month. This, Lodge declared, 


would demonstrate the Hindoo secret of sus- 
pended life. To have such belief in his experi- 
ments as to allow himself to be shut in a casket 
of the sort used by the Greeks, which it was 
claimed would consume a body within forty days, 
with the exception of the teeth, was almost more 
than the But 


Lodge insisted that the stigma must be removed, 


institute members could believe. 
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and the only way to do it was to allow himself 
to be the subject. Against the protestations of 
Nora and Otto, he determined to show his still 
wonderful faith in the materializations he had so 
diligently studied and mastered. 

The Greek sarcophagi seemed, in general, to 
have stood in the open air as graves or monu- 
ments, and hence they were sculptured on all 
sides. The Roman, like the Etruscan, were 
placed against the wall of tomb chambers, so that 
the back was usually plain. And this is what 
lodge 


and substantial as those of the time of Barbatus. 


insisted upon—a sarcophagus as ‘strong 


A* \RCOPHAGUS, examined and passed upon 

by his fellow members, was procured and made 
ready for the experiment. To protect himself in 
case of a failure, Lodge mapped out a plan 
whereby Otto was to go to Canada, and from 
there send word back that Lodge was with him, 
although he was to have been carefully placed in 


| 1 
the Sarcophagus. 


Lodge and Otto seemed to 
understand the situation, but it was thought best 
not to allow Nora and Mrs. Myers to know of 
his being shut up in the casket or sarcophagus. 

‘rom Montreal came word from Otto Myers 
that he and Lodge were together; that in a short 
time Lodge would return to go ahead with the 
experiment; that he would be ready to be placed 
in the sarcophagus. Nevins received the word 
with some degree of suspicion; he felt Lodge 
would never “mak~ good” his claim of suspendéd 
life. But he didn’t know Lodge. 

Then came another surprise. The head of the 
institute received a telegram, reading: 


“The Canadian Imperial Hotel burned this 
morning Professor Lodge is among the 

missing 

“The Management.” 

rantic, Otto discussed in his own mind what 
source to pursue. He could not tell Nevins nor 
Nora that Lodge was sleeping in the sarcophagus 
in the laboratory; to contradict the report that 
Lodge was among the hotel’s dead would be to 
the detriment of the professor’s experiment. Otto 
was bound to secrecy, bound to silence come what 
may, and now that Nora’s father was placed in 
jeopardy, should he not be able to get to the 
laboratory within the time provided by Lodge, 
the scientist might die. Thoughts and pictures of 
horrible things flitted through his mind, and 
as memory brought recollections of the methods 
used by the professor the thought came that per- 
haps Lodge was not absolutely certain of suc- 
cess; that unless aid came soon he would perish, 
and Nora and himself would be classed among 
the cranks and fanatics, rather than be given rec- 


ognition after Lodge had been found smothered 
to death, the result of his own imagination and 
belief in suspended life. Otto wanted to wire 
Nora, but he dared not. In his room he paced 
the floor in trembling fear, with nothing whis- 
pered into his ear but the dreaded dead silence to 
which he was sworn by the girl’s father. 
Nevins, with the belief that Otto had mur- 
dered the scientist, called Pearst and several 
members of the institute together, and with the 
disappearance of Lodge, but the saving of Myers, 
all expressed a doubt whether the professor had 
met death in the fire, or been slain for a reason 
by the assistant. Yet none was ready to openly 
make the assertion accusing Otto of crime, and 
until further developments warranted action the 
matter was left, Nevins agreeing to consult Nora 
and Mrs. Myers to ascertain what they knew of 
Lodge’s intentions and plans as to carrying out 
his suspended life theory; to inquire or worm 
from the girl something tangible by which he 
Neither Nora 
nor Mrs. Myers could throw any light on the 


might yet expose the scientist. 


disappearance of the professor, other than the 
news contained in the telegrams from the Cana- 
Nevins left the two 
women, satisfied they were telling the truth. 
That night found Nevins studying psychologi- 
cal subjects, reading the works of James, Thury, 
Sidgewick and others in an effort to find con- 
tradictory statements by which he could combat 


dian hotel authorities. 





“I CAN’T TELL, NORA, I CAN’T TELL,” OTTO REPLIED 
TIME AFTER TIME TO THE GIRL 





any arguments of Otto and Nora, should they 
attempt to use the apparent death of Lodge to 
further advance their theories. As he sat there 
alone, his mind wandered to Lodge; nothing else 
would come but the words Lodge, Lodge, Lodge. 
The room seemed to broaden, the lights danced, 
the curtains fluttered, the fire in the grate leaped 
higher and higher, the colors in the rug at his 
feet brightened up; over by the doorway, where 
stood the bust of Beethoven, there arose a ring 
of purple, as if blown from the pipe of an un- 
Beethoven himself 
seemed to nod this way and that, while Nevins 
unmoved, big leather 
chair, his eyes fixed on the wall five feet in front 


seen witch, and the head of 


sat, unmoveable, in his 
of him, and from where he caught fhe strangling 
tones of a voice, gurgling and muttering words 
that 
Lodge. 
“God, I 


Nevins could only take as coming from 


believe! I believe! There is no otter 


way! I see, I hear, I acknowledge Lodge is 


right; materializations are possible! God, let me 
escape from this room! Reparation shall be mine 
to make,’ almost shrieked Nevins, as he shud- 
dered and grasped the chair for support as he 
the 


to come face to face with Lodge, whose “shade” 


was led by an unseen force to wall—there 
stood out vividly and a quivering voice spoke: 
the 


and then disappeared, leaving the skepti- 


“I’m from beyond, Nevins, from the _ be- 


yond,” 
cal scientist in a sweat as he sank, exhausted, into 
his chair. 


ORNING 
with the murder of the professor, Nevins 


found Otto imprisoned, charged 
being the accuser. In this position he was un- 
And 
Otto refused to talk with 
members of the institute, either to deny or af- 


able to rescue Lodge on the appointed day. 
the day grew nearer. 
firm the death of Lodge. Nora and his mother 
called, day after day, pleading with him to un- 
burden himself; to tell them of the load they 
could plainly see he was carrying. 

“IT can’t tell, Nora; I can’t tell,” he replied, 
time after time, as the girl questioned him. 

So he suffered in silence, knowing that per- 
that 
Lodge had been found—dead—in the sarcopha- 
would be 
would live with the secret, 
he could Nora, too, 
grief-stricken over the developments, and in her 


haps at any moment word would come 


gus, back in the laboratory, but he 
true to his trust; he 
and die in silence. was 
home she called upon her best resources to aid 
her,-now that in a time of need she must work 
out her theories and prove, even in the absence 
that 


to create 


counselor, her father, she 


the 


of her wisest 
command forces 


could necessary 
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FATHER!” GASPED 
OPEN THE 


“FATHER! 


NORA AS 
SARCOPHAGUS 


SHE PRIED 


and to mak her father’s “shade” appear when it 
was needed. 

Turning down the parlor light, the girl began 
her preparations as if going into a trance or 
if about to give a seance, and as the objects of 
the 


selves, Nora got this message: 


room began to more clearly define them- 


“T am not dead; I am in the sarcophagus.” 
Going to the dictaphone on her father’s desk, 


the girl received other messages. 

“T am not dead. Come to me. I am in the 
sarcophagus. I am proving the fact of sus- 
pended life. Where is Otto? Come; my time 
is up.” 

Alone in the house, but unafraid, rather be- 


lieving in the materializations more than ever, 
Nora hastened to the laboratory, where she heard 
but 
she found she might be perhaps unable to free 
call 
for help, that now he must be given air; now he 
be liberated But 


her father’s voice more distinctly, where 


him; and that she would not have time to 


must how? 
~ URROUNDED by counsel on one side and 
institute members and court attaches on the 
other, and ‘facing judge and jury on a charge of 
murder, Otto Myers unflinchingly declared, “! 
have nothing to say.’ Questioned by the best 
legal lights of the profession, who attempted to 
draw from him the story of the disappearance of 
Professor Lodge, Otto maintained an air of in- 
difference. For his even, he re 
the 


judge’s instructions that in this particular case 


mother’s sake, 


fused to deny or affirm the charge, and 


what he said would not be used against him 


brought no answer. Silence even unto the end 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE WAS CROWDED TO THE 
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DOORS. PROFESSOR LODGE, ITS NEW PRESIDENT, WAS 


THE HONORED GUEST OF THE BODY 


was his attitude. “Insanity,” whispered the spec- 
tator \ most peculiar case, thought the court, 
and how to unravel it, now that the situation was 
becom more complex, puzzled the attorneys 
for the prosecution. Nonplussed, declared all. 
Only two persons could unravel the tangle—Otto 
and Lodge himself. But the younger man refused 
to talk ind the older man where was the older 
mat 


66 FE \THER! Father!’ gasped Nora, as she 
pried open the sarcophagus, and grasped 
the cold, shivering hands of her parent. “No, not 
dead, but a living proof of suspended life, my 
daughter,” spake the aged professor, as he leaned 
upon his daughter’s arm for support and both 
walked from the laboratory 
“I knew it would be all right, the experiment, 
father; but Otto, poor Otto, is now before the 
court on a charge of murder—accused of killing 
1 and burning your body in the Imperial hotel 
hre: let’s rush to him; we must save him—and 


prove that we—you—have found the secret of 
suspended life.” 


‘6 HILE we must admit much of the evi- 

dence introduced here to-day is circum- 
stantial,” remarked the judge in charging the 
jury in the case of the State vs. Otto Myers, 
“the situation leaves hardly a shadow of a doubt 
in the mind of the court as to the man’s guilt, 
and after hearing the preponderous testimony 
against the defendant, and hearing none for him, 
you may, gentlemen of the jury, find a verdict in 
accordance with the plea and charge of the prose- 
cution—guilty of murder in the first degree, as 
charged in the indictment.” 

The foreman was leading the way to the jury 
room, when down the _ court-room_ corridor, 
crowding their way past spectators and witnesses, 
came Nora and her father, the latter “from the 
beyond.” Astonishment and bewilderment stood 
out on the faces of all, but none more than that 
betrayed by Dr. Nevins, the accuser. 
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VENING found the Psychological Institute 
crowded to the doors; it found Professor 
Lodge the honored guest; it found the scientist 
as the president of the great institute, with the 
former head, Dr. Nevins, passing out, no longer 
a member of a scientific body that declared in 
honest measures for a member who should suf- 
fer for the sake of science as Lodge had done. 
“I offer no defense, fellow members,” said 
Professor Lodge in addressing the meeting, “for 
my experiments. I have proved my ‘spirit-pho- 
tographs’ as genuine, including the production of 
what all of us term ‘spirit forms.’ The showing 
of these photographs will show I have not 
changed my ways or methods or mind; that on 
dispassionate review of my _ statements made 
years ago, | find nothing to retract or alter; | 
have found no flaw in my experiments then made 
nor have I anything to regret or that I should 


1 


desire not to be shown or demonstrated again 





and again. In accepting the honor you bestow 
upon me I want to say that without the aid of 
my daughter and my assistant, Mr. Myers, per- 
haps my experiments would not have been such 
a success. They suffered with me; they believed 
in me and they worked for me. And in my 
proving that I have discovered the secret of ‘sus- 
g happy to announce 


ks 


pended life,” I am bubblin 
lks have found each 


that these two young fo 
other; you understand.” 
Otto and Nora received congratulations from 
the scientists as all wended their way out of the 
institute, the two young people also receiving 
the blessing of both Lodge and Mrs. Myers. 
‘Their suffering has brought them to realize what 
they mean to each other,” remarked Lodge to 
Otto’s mother as the four walked down the in- 
stitute steps—Otto and Nora as pleased over the 
achievement of the professor as they were over 


their discovery of love 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


By Joseph F. Poland 


tn day | had a great idea, 
A 


thrilling, gripping plot; 
And straightway wrote a photoplay 
Synopsis on the spot. 
I worked out the scenario, 
But now the hindrance came: 
The hero of this tale of mine 


Must have a wondrous name. 


O name | thought of seemed to suit, 
I sat up late at night 


And looked through books of every sort, 


Until ’twas broad daylight. 


I sauntered forth, and met some friends, 





Who gaily greeted me; 
I murmured only “Front-de-Boeuf, 


Raoul, Pizarre, Courcy !” 





4S night I had a troublous sleep, 
And dreamt that on a screen | 
Chere flashed a strange, uncommon name— 
[Tactotus Palandreen! 
When I awoke, I seized my pen, 
Giving a joyous shout; 
Filled in the spaces I’d left blank, 


And sent the darned thing out. 


wee 


\nd waited, yearning for the day 


"twas accepted—I received 


check that satisfied, 


might behold my pride 


At last it came—I watched the screen 





With many a nervous quake 
Then fainted when I saw that they'd 


Renamed my hero “JAKE!” 
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“HIS HOUR 


OF TRIUMPH” 


A Struggling Newspaper Reporter, with a Sick Wife, Makes a 
‘“Hit’’ in a Stage Production, Only to Learn that 


Death Has Claimed His Wife 
By Robert Hage 


Illustrations from the Imp Film 


‘6 TOP!” 
S At the crisp command from the dark- 


ened auditorium the rehearsal’ of 
“Pointed Foils” ceased abruptly and the actors 
shifted about uneasily as Dare appeared in the 
orchestra pit. A frown clouded his features. 

“Smith, you will not do,” he spat out with gat- 
ling-gun rapidity. “Your characterization of the 
role of Philip Dawnay is too weak to get over 
and | am compelled to give you notice.” 

\s the actor walked off into the wings Dare 
ascended to the stage and addressed the as- 
sembled company. 

“[ am sorry to inform you, ladies and gentle- 
men, that the company will disband immediately,” 
he announced, hesitatingly. “Should I find a 
player strong enough to enact the role of ‘Daw- 
nay, the company will be reassembled and 
‘Pointed Foils’ will be produced. Each of you 
will receive two weeks’ pay.” 

Leonard Dare, the greatest tragedian of mod- 
ern times, was popular with his fellow players 
and the actors crowded about him with expres- 
sions of sympathy for the sudden termination of 
his first venture as a producer. “Pointed Foils” 
was based on the “Yellow peril’ problem and the 
plot evolved about an allegiance of the United 
States and Great Britain to prevent the growth 
of Japan as a world power. The play was to 
have been produced at a time when the “Yellow 
peril’ was a vital international problem, and 
Dare’s disappointments was all the more bitter 
because the reason for its abandonment was such 
a trivial one. 

Discouraged and despondent, Dare paced up 
and down the narrow confines of his dressing 
room long after the others had left the theater, 
smoking cigarette after cigarette. Finally, he 


] 


shook off his melancholy mood and departed. 


tad another part of the city in a bare little 

on the third floor of a rooming house, 
iene Hall, a newspaper reporter, was ques- 
tioning a physician about his wife, who lay ill. 


“Is it anything serious, doctor?” he begged in 
a whisper as the physician turned away from his 
wife’s bedisde. 

“She will recover if she has the proper food 
and attention—not otherwise,” was the reply 
“Her vitality has been lowered by lack of proper 
nourishment and | would advise an immediate 
change of climate. | am positive that she would 
rapidly regain her health if you could take her to 
California or Florida.” 

Hall groaned inwardly as he gave the physi- 
cian his last dollar bill. His pay envelope as a 
reporter for the Datly Planet seldom contained 
more than enough to provide for the mere ne- 
cessities of life and his heart sank when he heard 
the physician’s verdict. He dropped to his knees 





““SHE WILL RECOVER IF SHE HAS THE PROPER FOOD 


AND ATTENTION—NOT OTHERWISE” 
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rilE REPORTER TURNED AWAY BROKEN-HEARTED—IT 


THE FUTURE LOOMED UP DARKLY 


beside the bed and caressed the wan cheeks on 
the pillow lovingly. 

“If I only had the money to send you away, 
girlie,” he sobbed brokenly. 

“Do not worry, dearie,” responded his wife 
weakly. “Everything will turn out all right.” 

A minute later Hall jumped up, an expression 
of new-born hope in his eyes. 


“My play,” he exclaimed. “Perhaps I can sell 


if 

Like a majority of the members of the news 
paper profession, Hall had written a play during 
his spare moments, but he had never attempted to 
market it 

From his desk he drew the manuscript of “The 
Goal” and fingered the pages reverently. It was 
a good drama, he told himself. For a moment 
he surrendered to a vision in which he beheld 
himself responding to thunderous calls of “‘au- 
thor.” Then he dismissed the alluring picture, 
spurred into determined action. Tucking the 
play in his pocket, he kissed his wife’s feverish 
lips, murmured a word of encouragement, and 
dashed out. 

For a week Hall haunted the offices of theat- 
rical producers, but in only a few instances was 
he able to get beyond the office boy and then only 
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SEEMED AS IF ALL THE WORLD WAS AGAINST HIM; 
AS HE THOUGHT OF HIS WIFE 


to receive a cold rebuff. Although plunged into 
despair by the gradual fading of his dreams, he 
kept his wife in ignorance of his failures, daily 
inventing tales of imminent acceptance of “The 
Goal.” 

Worn out by his attempts to sell the play, com- 
bined with the arduous duties of a night re- 
porter and the care of his sick wife, Hall’s 
work on the Planet soon became mediocre. When 
he reported for work one night a week after the 
physician’s visit to his home the city editor beck- 
oned him 

“T regret this very much, Hall,” said the city ed- 
itor, “but I must ask for your resignation. You 
have fallen down on several assignments re- 
cently and your work has deteriorated, so I 
cannot do otherwise. You should have no trouble 
landing on the staff of one of the other papers.” 

The reporter turned away broken-heartedly. All 
the world was against him, he bitterly meditated, 
and he groped about blindly for a ray of hope. 
The future loomed up darkly and he clenched 
his fists in despair as he thought of his wife. 
She would learn of his discharge if he returned 
home before morning, he reflected, and the shock 
might prove serious. 

After wandering about the streets of the met- 
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ropolis for several hours he turned into the 
Press Club and flung himself upon a divan in 
the library. Picking up a newspaper, he nerv- 
ously turned the pages until his attention was at- 
tracted by the column of theatrical news. Sud- 
denly he jumped up with vigor as he read of 
Dare’s abandonment of “Pointed Foils.” 

“Perhaps he'll buy my play,” he thought as he 
dashed out. Unmindful of the curious eyes 
turned upon him, he sprinted down the street, and 
when he was shown into Dare’s apartments 
he was breathless and perspiring. Dare received 
him courteously, but evinced only slight interest 
when Hall revealed his mission. 

“As I have some spare time at my disposal 
you may read the play to me,” he invited, settling 
himself in a huge armchair and lighting a cig- 
arette. Hall tossed aside his hat, and, refusing 
a chair, plunged into his task. 

Dare quickly became convinced that “The Goal” 
was too amateurish for production, but his covert 
smiles of amusement passed unnoticed. Then his 
face became transfixed as he watched the reporter 
closely 

With earnestness born of desperation, Hall was 
living the characters of his play and experiencing 
all the emotions depicted. Unconscious now of 


his surroundings, his voice rang with clear, bell- 
like sonances, varying expressions flitted across 
his face and he flung his arms in simple, but 
effective, gestures. 

As the reading progressed Dare leaned forward, 
spellbound, watching and listening eagerly. When 
Hall concluded the first act with a rhetorical out- 
burst Dare jumped up and grasped his hand. 
But he had determined upon a final test. 

“ll take the play,” he exclaimed, as he took a 
check book from his pocket. 

The unexpected decision surprised Hall and he 
swayed weakly, unable to comprehend his good 
fortune. He took the proffered check, but before 
he could glance at the figures on it Dare sprang 
forward, tore the manuscript of “The Goal” out 
of his hand, strode rapidly across the room and 
hurled it into the fireplace. Immediately it was 
enveloped in a sheet of flame. 

For a moment Hall stood as if paralyzed, his 
eyes fascinated by the blaze in the fireplace. Then 
he was galvanized into action. 

“Curse you,” he shrieked, as he leaped forward 
to save his play. He was too late! The sheets 
crumpled into ashes at his touch and he sank to 
the floor, covered his face with his hands and 
broke into sobs. Then he arose, again conquered 





REHEARSALS OF “POINTED FOILS” RECOMMENCED AND CONTINUED FOR TWO WEEKS—ALL THE TIME HALL’S 
WIFE WAS SINKING 
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by rage, and with clenched fists approached Dare 
angrily. 

“You'll pay for this,” he cried, as he struck out 
wildly. 

Dare easily evaded the blow, seized the frenzied 
Hall sub- 


the 


reporter, and forced him into a chair. 
sided, but he had 


check and hurled the pieces to the floor. 


not before torn actor’s 


Dare poured out three fingers of whisky and 


at his insistence Dare drank the liquor. Dare 
slapped him on the shoulder. 

“Cheer up, man,” he exclaimed. “I am going 
to make you famous.” 

“How?” 

“T want you to take the part of ‘Philip Dawnay’ 
Foils.’ 


was absolutely 


inquired Hall, listlessly. 


in ‘Pointed Your rendition of your own 


play, which hopeless, convinced 
me that you will make an excellent actor and. | 
that 


stardom. 


predict within two years you will have 


reached | offer you $100 a week and 
will give you a year’s contract. Here is your 


part. Prepare for the first rehearsal Monday, 
when I will reassemble my company.” 

Elated by the unexpected turn of affairs, Hall 
found ordinary means of transportation to his 
I too 
with a portion of the money advanced by Dare on 


Waving the bills, 


1iome much slow and he hired a taxicab 


his salary. he rushed into his 
wife’s room. 

“Look, Marie,” he shouted exultantly. 

Rapidly he recounted his discharge from the 
Planet 
actor. 

“It won't be 
girlie,” he 


and his unexpected engagement as an 


long now before you are well, 
said as he stroked her pallid brow. 
His wife smiled at him happily. 

During the next few days Hall was engrossed 
in memorizing the part of Philip Dawnay, his 
So concen- 


trated were his efforts that he failed to notice that 


wife prompting him from her bed. 


his wife’s strength was daily ebbing and that she 


was developing alarming symptoms. 


ie eRARS ALS of 
the 


menced on 


Foils” 
and 


“Pointed recom- 


designated day Dare 


watched with keen delight the whole-hearted 
manner in which Hall assumed his part. No 


need was there to coach or criticise the novice. 
\ born actor, Hall’s lack of experience was offset 
by his earnestness and unaffected delivery. 

For two weeks the rehearsals continued, com- 
mencing in the forenoon and seldom terminating 
before midnight. His wife was rapidly sinking, 
but she did not complain, and Hall was too weary 
when he returned home in the early hours of the 
morning to notice her condition. 


Dare’s course in employing an amateur to por- 


HOUR OF TRIUMPH” 





* THE 


AUDIENCE IS SHAKING 
FOR YOU,” 


THE HOUSI 


DARE URGED 


tray the pivotal, albeit minor, role brought storms 
of protest the Lemaitre, 
warning advice from his friends, and jeers from 
the habitues of the Rialto. 


from author, Henri 
But Dare was adam- 
ant in the face of their objections and refused 
The 
attitude of other members of the company, how- 
ever, changed quickly from one of contempt to 
one of admiration when they realized Hall’s tal- 
ents, and he was received with open arms. 


pointblank to make the change in the cast. 


The unique situation served a good purpose, 
nevertheless, in that it drew the attention of the 
newspapers and resulted in considerable publicity. 
Tickets for the first performance were exhausted 
twenty-four hours after they were placed on sale 
and all indications pointed to a record-breaking 
run. 

Hall bade his 
wife an affectionate but hurried farewell and rode 
to the theater in Dare’s limousine. 


The great night arrived at last. 


The exterior 
of the playhouse was brilliantly illuminated with 
electric lights and the street was jammed with 
automobiles waiting to discharge their passengers. 
The “unknown actor” was the chief topic of con 
versation as the first-nighters crowded into the 
theater. 
Hall was 
guardian of the stage door, and members of the 
company shouted greetings as he 
to his dressing room. There he found a huge 


saluted with deference by Dan, the 


made his way 
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111s HOUR OF TRIUMPH HAD BEEN MARRED BY THE VISIT OF THE GRIM REAPER—ONE OF HIS NEIGHBORS 
TOLD HIM HIS WIFE HAD JUST DIED 


bouquet of American beauties, to which was at- 
tached a note reading: 

“In celebration of the big night of your 

life. Good luck. Dare.” 

\ moment later Dare’s valet appeared, and un- 
der his direction Hall applied. the makeup re- 
quired by his part. Then he dressed with all the 
sang froid of the veteran actor 

Suddenly he heard a blast of melody. The 
overture! For the first time in his life he lost 
his calmness and an attack of stage-fright seized 
him. His knees wobbled and he sank into a 
chair, his courage rapidly oozing away. 

“Hall!” He heard his name called. 

[It was the call boy at his door. Within a few 
minutes his cue would be spoken. Weakly he 
arose and left the room. 

\ member of the company noticed his nerv- 
ousness and drew a flask from his pocket. Hall’s 
hands trembled violently as he took a swallow of 
the liquor and beads of perspiration covered his 
brow 

“T must not fail for Marie’s sake,” he muttered 
to himself—and suddenly the panic left him. 

\s he stepped upon the stage he intuitively 
t the cold attitude of the audience and a cold 
shiver passed through him, intensified by the 


murmured comment that ran through the house. 
He thought of Dare’s confidence in him and re- 
solved to justify it. 

Hall was on the stage a few moments during 
the first act and for a portion of the second, 
but received no encouragement from the audience. 
Thoughts of his wife, however, dispelled the tem- 
porary pangs of disappointment which he experi- 
enced during the intermissions, and he gave no 
further thought to the public’s verdict of his 
histrionic powers. 

The dramatic climax of the drama evolved 
about his role? As a young Englishman, he was 
being enmeshed in the net of the Countess Zuek- 
elia, a member of the dreaded Russian Secret 
Service, who was seeking to obtain a copy of the 
Anglo-Japanese treaty by means of his connection 
with the British Foreign Office. Surrendering 
to her magnetic personality, Dawnay had obtained 
a copy of the treaty and was about to give it to 
her when an accident disclosed her identity and 
mission. Brought to his senses by the shock, his 
sritish patriotism came to the rescue and he re- 
fused her demands for the document. 

Hall rose to heights of impassioned oratory in 
his denunciation of the adventuress. Lemaitre, 
in a stage box, forgot that the lines were his own, 
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and leaned forward in his eagerness not to miss 
the spectacle. Even the stage hands crowded the 
wings, spellbound. 

When the final curtain fell a swelling thunder 
1f applause reached his ears. Believing it was 
directed at the playwright, he moodily descended 
to his dressing room. Dare burst in a moment 
later, his eyes shining with excitement. 

“My God, man, what are you doing down here,” 


“The 


for you.” 


he exclaimed. audience is shaking the 


house calling 

Seizing Hall by the arm, Dare dragged him 
back to the stage despite his protests, and pushed 
out increased vol- 


him before the curtain. An 


ume of cheers and applause greeted the actor, 


and as he tasted the sweets of his triumph his 


nerve failed him and he blushed in embarrass- 
ment. 
A dozen times Hall was forced to reappear 





before the demonstration subsided. Then 
Lemaitre rushed forward, hugged him impulsively, 
and implanted a French kiss upon his cheek. It 
was the last straw. Hall tore himself from the 
playwright’s embrace and fled. 

fol- 


lowed Hall into his dressing room and showered 


A score of actors and newspaper critics 


him with congratulations. Dare was foremost 
among them. Suddenly Hall’s countenance lighted 
As he called a 
number his visitors watched him curiously 
“Hello,” 
What—” 
With a 


dropped the receiver and turneil away 


up and he seized the telephone. 
he cried, excitedly, “is this you, Marie? 


heart-rending cry of anguish, Hall 
“My wife just died!” he announced, and threw 

himself upon the table, shaking with emotion. 
His hour of triumph had been marred by the 


visit of the Grim Reaper. 


SOME REASON 


ENERY STANLEY, who is playing character parts with the new Ammex 


Company, located at National City, Cal., once upon a time was a news- 


paper man, and among his various other duties he conducted the “Heart Throb” 


column. 
from a young man: 


One morning upon opening his mail he noticed the following letter 


“Please tell me why it is that my girl always closes her eyes when | kiss 


her?” 


And, in a fiendish moment, Stanley replied: 


“Send me your picture and perhaps I can tell you.” 


COULDN’T SEE IT 


HILE on a recent visit to Los Angeles, George 


Periolat, of the American 


company, stationed at Santa Barbara, entered the grill room of a first- 
class restaurant and ordered a lamb chop for lunch. 
After a long delay the waiter returned and deposited a chop of micro 
scopical proportions on the table, and started to walk away. 
“T say, waiter!” exclaimed Periolat, “where’s my chop?” 


“Why, right before you sir,” said the astonished waiter. 


you see it?” 


“Sorry,” remarked George, after taking a second look, 
first I thought it was a crack in the plate.” 


“Don't you see i?” 


*You’re quite right. At 
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“IN THE MOUNTAINS OF VIRGINIA” 


A Love Story with a Mountain Girl for the Heroine, a Young 
Physician for the Hero and a Moonshiner 


for the Villain, Who Is Foiled 
By Raymond L. Schrock 


Illustrations from the American Film 


S 1 un was sinking behind the mountains, 
A i girl, scarcely out of her teens, walked 
lightly down the narrow, rock-strewn path 
wound around the ridge and lost itself in the 


11 1 1 


She was singing. It was not a song, but a sort 
melodious crooning, like a mother’s lullaby. 

ller cheeks were still painted with the pink 

flush of maidenhood and out of a pair of fathom- 

blue eyes you could catch the glint of free- 

m and utter innocence \s she passed lightly 

he path, her shapely figure revealed itself 

n eries of voluptuous curves made vivid by 

yful wind and despite her slender body, 

was a swell of bosom that suggested 

womanhood 

\s she moved out of the path and sought a 

ll beaten trail, which led into a clump of giant 

she was suddenly confronted by a man, 

» massive frame and coarse hair very clearly 


imped him as a mountaineer. Upon his face 


1 look of honest admiration and the growing 
f wonder in the girl’s face made him 
le his hat embarassedly, as he stammered 
rr speech. However, before he could moisten 
lips, the other spoke. 
What are ye doin’ here, Jeff Hardy? Why 
int you to the still?” 
[he man staggered back a pace at the show 
lity on the girl’s part, then ventured: 
Vall you see, it’s like this. Your dad sent 
me to tawn while the batch wuz gettin’ ready. So 
| sez to myself, I’ll just steal up to the shack and 


ke a peep at Ida.” 


“Run along,” came the quick retort, “I’m after 
supper and I hain’t the time to talk to 


\t this the girl darted by him and hurried 
nto the woods, while Jeff Hardy, too astonished 
follow, strode down the path, muttering threats 
himself and wondering what had come over 


ince Jeff had come to the ridge five years 


had been the favored one with Ida, 


had grown to love her in his rough way and re- 
sented the admiring glances of all others who 
worked at her father’s still. However, for the 
last few months, the girl had avoided him and 
when force of circumstances did bring them to- 
gether, she was wont to be hostile and forgetful 
of past moments together. 

Jeff Hardy tramped angrily to town, and Ida, 
the saucy mountain girl, returned from the spring. 
her jug filled with deliciously cool water. She 
paused a moment in the path to glance half re- 
proachfully at the shadow of the retreating giant, 
then tripped up the path, disappearing in the av- 
enue of pines before her home. 

Her conscience was not stricken in the least 
because she had so cruelly dismissed Hardy, for 
she had not as yet been in love, and more strange, 
her mind was filled with longing for a certain 
plaid dress she had seen in the general store in 
the little town. 

Some time later, Tom Vernon, coming up the 
ridge from the rear by means of a secret path, 
broken here and there by a series of ladders 
hewn from green saplings, heard a sound of 
singing, and opening the door found supper 
awaiting him, the kerosene lamps glaring brightly 
from their freshly cleaned chimneys, and _ his 
daughter rocking in a care-free manner near the 
open fireplace, in the same rocker he had built 
for her mother years before. 

Vernon’s wife had died when the child was 
very young and so she had grown up with nothing 
but a father’s care, but at times the old moun- 
taineer was even jealous of her himself, and 
guarded her as the miser does his shining hoard. 
God pity the man who would harm a hair of 
her head. 

“Well, dad,” she said, “how’s Larsen’s burns?” 

“They pains him a good deal,” came the reply. 
“He oughter stay in bed, but the fool’s back at 
the still agin and wunt go hum.” 

“Look here,” she continued, “Jeff Hardy wuz 
up here agin a while ago, and I don’t like him 
botherin’ me like that.” 
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“I thought—” Vernon began. 

“But I don’t like him!” the girl screamed. 

The mountaineer moistened his lips to speak, 
but thought better of it and lapsed into a grim 
silence. 


In his mind, he could picture the time 
not far back, when his daughter and the young 
had fairly reveled in each other’s 
Evidently 


moonshiner 


society. something had happened— 


perhaps a lovers’ quarrel. Vernon remembered 
when he too had been in love and how rough 
sometimes was the course of affection. He was 
on the point of laughing heartily, which was his 
accustomed method of disposing of a disagree- 
able topic, when the girl leaned forward and with 
a light of great earnestness on her face said: 
“Why don’t you men wear clothes like the val- 
ley men?” 

The hand that raised the heavy cup, paused in 
midair, then deposited the steaming coffee back 
in the saucer. 

“What!” came the surprised ejaculation. 

“This,” 
brown dress she drew a torn portion of a news- 
handed it to 


said the girl, and from the folds of her 


paper and her father, who drew 
back in On the paper was a portrait 


of some prominent man, living in a city far be- 


wonder. 


yond the ridge, who was dressed in a tight-fitting 
suit of dark material and wore a white shirt, linen 
collar and neat black shoes. 

“Where did you get this?” asked Vernon, his 
face lighting up with a strange light. 

[da smiled with delight and opened her mouth 
to answer, when a heavy knock sounded at the 
door. 

The mountaineer drank his cup of coffee at a 
gulp and blurted, “Come in.” But as the door was 
not opened and the knocking continued, the girl 
arose timidly and crossed to the window, where 
in the dim moonlight she perceived the figure of 
a man. 

Tom Vernon arose from his chair and stalked 
to the door, which he flung open violently, then 
into the room stepped just such a looking man as 
The mountain- 
eer recoiled in amazement and the girl’s heart 
There could be 
The man was from the valley 
and smiled frankly at father and daughter. 


they had lately been discussing. 


seemed to leap into her mouth. 
no doubt of it. 


If the devil himself had answered the summons, 
Tom Vernon would have been no more surprised 
and he could but shut the door and wait for the 
newcomer to speak. 

The stranger spoke in a voice both strong and 
musical and he emphasized his speech by a low 
laugh of mirth, which brought the mountaineer 
and his daughter from their trance. 


“Vou 








hardly expected a stranger,” said he. 





“T have come to ask a favor of you. My name is 
Morse—Dr. Morse, and my home is in the valley. 
I decided to take a rest from my work, so l 
came up into the mountains, where I thought I 
could get away from the severe strain of my 
professional duties. At the town at the bottom of 
the ridge, they told me of a small lake up here, 
and as | fond of fishing, I 
started out to find the place. Your lights sort 


am passionately 
of beckoned me from the path, and I have come 
to ask if you will take a stranger in and give 
him a bed and food in return for money, the 
sum of which you have but to name.” 
“A-hem,” said Vernon, clearing his throat. 
“You say you are from the valley and you’re up 
here to rest. I’m ’fraid you will find our moun- 
tain fare purty rough. But if Idy cares to take 
you in, I haint no objections. What do you say, 
dawter ?” 

Morse had been too busy with his appeal to 
the 
the 


he had struck some hermit- 


mountaineer to have noticed much else in 


room—in fact, he had almost believed that 
but at the mentioning 
of Ida, he turned toward the window and there 
saw such a wonderfully beautiful girl that he re- 
coiled in surprise. He had the 
mountain girls, but always as being coarse and 


often read of 


masculine and ready to handle the shovel or gun 
with equal diligence. Here, however, was a girl 
out of place, for her face was delicately modeled 
and showed intelligence while her poise was al- 
As she answered the question put 
to her, Morse noted that her voice was soft and 


most queenly. 


deliciously feminine. 

“I guess we kin take care o’ him for a while,” 
said she, blushing furiously as she met the frank, 
admiring glances of the stranger, but in her heart 
she thanked Providence for sending him to their 
lonely shack. 

Morse smiled with delight at the girl’s kind 
decision, and crossing to one corner placed his 
medicine case and fishing equipment on the floor, 
then turned to his hosts saying, “I shall be of as 
little bother as possible and I trust that you will 
left a 
with some clothing down at the town, as it was 


count me one of the family. | suitcase 
too heavy to lug up here.” 

The shuffled his 
rug, then the table 
dishes about energetically. 


the 
moved the 


mountaineer feet over 


crossed to and 


“Jine us,” said he. “I spect yer stummick needs 
a few taters and a little coffee.” 

ida, following her father’s suggestion, pulled a 
chair from the adjoining room and stood smiling 
at one side as the 
table. Then at the latter’s invitation father and 


daughter seated themselves and after watching 


the newcomer approached 
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rHE YOUNG MOUNTAINEER SCOWLED FIERCELY AS 





VERNON SAID TEASINGLY: “DON’T YOU CHILDREN 


FALL IN THE LAKE” 


Morse pitch into the solid fare, they too resumed 
their eating, and the circle of the Vernons radi- 
ated with a congenial atmosphere. 

Ida was completely entranced by the good-look- 
ing young doctor and stared at him, half in awe, 
as he kept the conversation buzzing with tales 
of professional duty. Even her father relaxed his 
customary calm and furnished stories of early 
childhood. 

Dr. Morse talked with a spirit of unrestrained 
delight, and rapidly won his way into the fittle 
home, while it was not hard to note that he was 
more than fascinated by the mountain girl, and 
every now and then would steal glances at her, 
watching the even rise and fall of her bosom 
and the glow of perfect health upon her face. 

The evening passed rapidly, in fact, too rap- 
idly for both of the young people, who were be- 
ginning to enjoy each other’s presence a great 
deal. Then Tom Vernon led Morse into an ad- 
joining room, where by candle light, the latter 
found himself in a small, but spotlessly clean bed- 
room, and bidding him goodnight, closed the door 
after him. 

Dr. Morse did not retire immediately, instead 
he extinguished the candle and peered from the 
window into the night, made beautiful by the 
great round moon. 





His mind was filled with terrible misgivings 
regarding humanity at large, and admiration for 
the simple, unaffected style-of the mountain girl. 
He could even see her smile. How.1t rippled to 
him and made his heart throb. How different it 
was from the hollow, tinseled smile of the painted 
beauty. One was soul, the other shell. 

With these thoughts in mind, Dr. Morse sought 
the bed, and worn out by the beneficial fatigue 
of a healthy exercise, fell into a deep, peaceful 
sleep. 

In the little chamber, where each night the 
mountain flower knelt in humble prayer, a strange 
thing was happening. Ida Vernon sat long be- 
fore the cracked and dimmed mirror of her 
oaken dresser and patted her cheeks and for- 
head with an almost brutal energy. No, she 
was not vain. She had never had the chance 
to thus degenerate. But upon her horizon had 
come a man, the first man who had ever aroused 
the latent spirit of love within her, and the spirit 
handed by primeval woman to her sex, flooded her 
being. She must appear beautiful in the eyes of 
the man she would attract. Thus it was that 
morning’s sun shone upon a new Ida Vernon. 
It is true that she was the same in looks and 
character, but with a new spirit. She was no 
longer a girl. From out of the fathomless depths 
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of her blue eyes, shone the instinctive maternal 
light of a woman. 


HREE weeks had passed since that mem- 

orable night, when Dr. Morse had joined the 
family circle of the Vernons; three weeks that 
had flown almost magically and three weeks that 
had brought wonderful changes. 

In the first place, Ida had grown to care for 
the young physician and he was madly in love 
with her, a thing which old Tom had noted with 
no small feeling of delight. 

But Jeff Hardy towered in the background as 
an omen of evil, and he was quick to note that 
his mountain sweetheart all but worshipped the 
smooth tongued stranger from the valley, who 
wore fine and had fine manners. His 
disposition could best be compared to dynamite, 
for he would worry over a matter just so long, 
then he would lose all control of himself and do 
violence. It was reported in the town below the 
ridge that Hardy had come to the mountains to 
escape the penalty for killing a man, but as no 
one knew the truth of the 
openly repeated. At any rate, the young moun- 
twice visited the Vernon home on 
some foolish pretext. Each time he had found 
Dr. Morse and Ida in close conversation and he 
was filled with an insane jealousy. So bitter 
and morose did he become that he neglected his 
work at the “still” and wandered into the woods 
absent-mindedly. 


clothes 


story it was never 


taineer had 


Then, too, his aged mother, 
who kept his shack was greatly worried, be- 
cause her son remained out so late at night, and 
ofttimes had discovered him seated upon the 
stoop, watching the shadows of the trees and 
talking incoherently to himself. Mrs. Hardy knew 
that such a mood was a forerunner of some wild 
deed and she questioned Jeff, who besides being 
melancholic was sullen and refused to give her 
any satisfaction. 

However, Hardy loved his mother despite his 
hateful disposition, and was pained inwardly that 
he dared not unlock the secret portals of his 
heart and tell her what was wrong. 

One morning, Hardy arose early, with his mind 
entirely his secret troubles. He uncon- 
sciously walked up the path to the Vernon home, 
where he secretly hoped he would find an oppor- 
tunity of talking to Ida alone. In this, however, 
he was doomed to disappointment for as he ap- 
proached the house, he heard a merry peal of 
laughter, and saw Ida dance forth from the house, 
dragging the stranger after her—the man whom 
he believed had come from the valley, the land 
of beautiful women, to rob him of the only 
he had ever loved. How he hated the 


upon 


woman 





physician. How he longed to meet him in a 
fair fight; for he knew he could crush him like 
a crumb with his powerful hands. A spirit of 
curiosity conquered Hardy and he approached 
the pair, arriving just as old Tom Vernon joined 
them. 

It was not hard for Hardy to note that Ida’s 
father favored the stranger, and he gritted his 
teeth with silent rage. 

What followed was like a hazy dream to Jeff, 
but he could vaguely remember shaking hands 
with Dr. Morse and feeling an iron grip, then a 
frank speech from the latter, who seemingly did 
not realize that he was a bitter rival. Then 
when the haze had cleared away, he found him- 
self standing near the steps, eagerly watching 
the good-looking doctor, who was explaining to 
old Tom, that he and Ida were going fishing in 
the mountain lake, and expected to come home 
with a fine mess for supper. Ida looked on drink- 
ing in every single word the speaker said. 

“Don’t you children fall in the lake,” was 
Vernon’s parting advice, then taking Hardy’s 
arm he led him away, saying, “Can’t you see that 
they are anxious to be on their way? We don’t 
count for nothing with them.” 

As Ida and Dr. Morse set out for the lake, 
which lay in a hollow in the mountains, the latter 
felt that his self control would not last long, 
especially if they found a nice sheltered spot. 

The thought of Dr. Morse and Ida going 
alone into the mountains smote fiercely against 
Hardy’s heart, and before he realized what he 
was doing, he had pleaded some excuse to get 
away from old Vernon and had started to trail 
the happy pair of lovers. Over jagged crags and 
prickly growths he climbed, and little heeding his 
torn coat or bleeding hands, for within him was 
the spirit of jealousy. 

At the edge of the lake, Morse and the girl 
halted to eat a bite of food. Then the man baited 
his hook and cast it into the water, turning to 
face his companion, had settled herself 
comfortably beside him. 

“Do you know,” said Morse, his voice quiver 
ing with intense passion as he looked into the 
depths of her blue eyes, “that I could do this for 
ever. I could stay right here and never go back 
to my world, and I would never regret it either.” 

The girl turned her head ever so slightly and 
caught the gleam of sincerity in his gaze, then 
dropped her head. 

“Listen,” said the other. 
just we two on earth and we found each other 
here in the mountains, just as I found you. Do 
think leave the 
mountains ?” 


who 


“Suppose there were 


you we would ever care to 

















THE YOUNG PHYSICIAN QUIVERED WITH HAPPINESS 
AS HE PLACED HIS ARM ABOUT HER 


The girl sat in silence, then raised her face, 
crimson to her neck with blushing, and _ said, 
“Wouldn’t the woman go where the man wanted 
her to go?” 

This time it was Morse who started, and, after 
raising his line, continued, “Little woman, your 
creed is so infinitely better than mine that I 
marvel at it. Would you go down into the 
valley with me?” He said this with quaking 
voice and averted face, for he felt that the time 
had come when nothing could hold back the 
speech that was trembling upon his lips. 

“I would go anywhere with the man I loved,” 
she answered joyously. “Tomorrow! Next week! 
Now! It ain’t no difference to me.” 

The young physician, with a flood of happiness, 
looked at the deepening flush upon her neck, 
muttered some intelligible speech, then, there in 
the golden sunshine, he placed his arm about her. 

The girl did not shrink from him, instead she 
snuggled into his arms with a happy surrender, 
just as if she knew it would come, and listened 
with wildly beating heart as he struggled to clear 
his throat. 
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“T love you,” panted Morse, as he crushed her 
to him and gazed down into her happy eyes, “I 
have loved you ever since I saw you and I want 
you, little woman, for my wife. Will you go 
with me down into the valley and make a home 
for me?” 

The blue eyes that gazed into his suddenly filled 
with tears and two slender hands stole up around 
his neck, then a voice as husky as his own mur- 
mured, “I’ll love yuh forever.” 

Dr. Morse lifted the delicately modeled chin 
until the wet eyes of blue looked into his own, 
then lowered his face to hers and somewhere in 
the space between them, their lips met in one mad 
kiss of happiness. The fish pole, loosened from 
the man’s hand, rolled at his feet, but the happy 
pair never looked up. 

It was this sacred sight that first met the gaze 
of Jeff Hardy as he panted up the ridge, breath- 
less and bruised. He stopped with a start and 
stood looking on as if in awe, then covering his 
face with his hands, he staggered back into the 
stone barriers. As he leaned against-a friendly 
sapling, his lips trembled feebly and he whispered, 
“She loves him,” then he sank wearily to the 
ground. 

An hour later Jeff Hardy arose with a deter- 
mined purpose. There was no trace of sadness 
upon his powerful features, instead there gleamed 
a fierce intent, and as he climbed down the slope, 
his whole body glowed with a new warmth and he 
quickened his pace, arriving at the “still,” where 
the “boys” met him eagerly and pressed question 
upon question at him, until he motioned them 
aside and took up his accustomed place near the 
fire. 

Jeff Hardy was brooding over his secret pain, 
when he was aroused from the lethargy by 
the hum of voices, and looking about him, he 
perceived all the employees of the “still’ gathered 
close together in earnest conversation, while their 
guns and pistols, which custom and danger had 
taught them to wear in their belts, were in their 
hands. There was also a haunted look on every 
man’s face and he detected the word “spotter,” as 
it was framed on one of the men’s lips. Hardy 
jumped to his feet and approached the group, 
where he was excitedly informed that a revenue 
officer and his posse had been known to be 
headed for the ridge to drive out the evidences 
of moonshining going on there. Instantly, 
Hardy’s gun leaped into his hands and he looked 
about with an air of suspicion as if the very 
rocks surrounding the well-concealed “still” might 
hold some officer of the law. 

“Wall,” said old Vernon, the owner of the 
business, “The only thing fer us ter do is tu 
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AS SITTING “semz.” 


DESPERATE 


JEFF HARDY, AROUND THE 


ANOTHER, A 


keep a lookout and pot ther furst demned man 
thet comes up ther ridge.” 

“You're right,” said Hardy. “ If them officers 
are bound for here, it’ll mean a fight fer sure. 
Every man to his gun.” 

After this speech, the young mountaineer re- 
sumed his seat on the granite rock near the fire, 
but his mind did not rest on the approaching 
spotters, but upon the strange sight he had wit- 
nessed some time before. 

“She loves him,” he muttered to himself, shak- 
it. Damn him, 
he cum up here from the valley and stole her 
from me. I should kill him, but she loves him. 
I must make him out a skunk in her eyes.” 

With these evil thoughts in his mind, Hardy 
examined his gun and greased several handsfull 
of new bullets, then, as they kept close watch of 
the “still,” a desperate plan entered his mind. 


ing his coarse hair. “But he done 





EFF HARDY’S shack lay in the heart of the 
timber region, on a little lower level than the 
ridge, and despite its rough outward appearance, 
the mountaineer had spent hours of ceaseless 
toil in arranging things for the comfort of his 
mother, who worshipped her great, awkward boy. 
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OF HIS SWEETHEART 
ENTERED HIS MIND 


AS THE WIFE OF 


Evidently the vigilance of the moonshiners had 
been relaxed, for Jeff Hardy came forth from the 
woods, looked about him, then entered his shack, 
only to come forth soon after, with a broad smile 
upon his face. 
could have heard him mutter: “No one at home 
He will fall into the trap.” 
The young man hurried up the path and was 


Had you been close to him, you 
at the Vernon home. 


soon lost to view, but once away from the sight 
of his own shack and his mother, who lost no 
opportunity to keep an eye on her son, he broke 
into a run and never stopped until he came to 
the door of the Vernon After looking 
cautiously about, he entered the door. 


house. 


Hardy was far from being a coward, but the 
stillness of the house and the evilness of his pur- 
made 
tighter grip upon his pistol, which he carried in 
his hand. 


pose him shiver with dread and take a 


The invader looked through the house swiftly, 
and locating the room where Morse slept, darted 
inside, where he smiled with triumph. Upon the 
wall hung the doctor’s coat. 

Hardy fumbled moment, 
then drew paper and 
tucked it carefully in the pocket of the coat. 


shirt for 
forth a folded piece of 


in his a 
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Laughing grimly, he made his way again into the 
kitchen, where he pulled another slip of paper 
from his shirt and laid it on the floor. His m’s- 
sion completed, the young man left the house and 
tarted toward the ridge distillery. None too 
soon either, for Tom Vernon, returning home 
from the rear passage, entered his kitchen, just as 
Hardy crossed the strip of grass before the house. 

The old moonshiner took his pipe from his 
wocket and lighted up. Then, noticing the paper 
on the floor, he crossed the room with an air of 
uriosity, and picked it up. On reading the con- 
tents he recoiled in horror, scratched his head 
and hurried from the house as if insane. 

he rough mountaineers at the “still” were sud- 
denly aroused by the sound of his approaching 
footsteps, and fearing that the spotters were upon 
them, gripped their guns in readiness, but as the 
vild-eyed Vernon dashed into their midst with a 
fluttering piece of white in his hand, they 
rowded about him. 

“Listen to this,” he bellowed. “I’m a demned 
fool. Thet man I’ve been keepin’ is a demned 
potter or I’m a liar.” 

[he moonshiner seated himself before the 
eroup of men and read the paper: 

“You have a spy in your house. He is a 
doctor 
truth.” 


Search him and you'll find the 


At the conclusion of the reading of the paper, 
the moonshiners stared at each other in wonder 


and exclaimed all at once, “Let’s get him. Where 
is he?” Every hand was ready to aid. 

“Not so fast,” said Vernon. “We will give the 
man a trial. Here at this spot, we will examine 
him. If he is innocent, then he goes free, but if 
he is guilty The crowd finished his speech, 
‘Then he shall die!” 

While they were thus absorbed in their con- 
ersation, Jeff Hardy appeared, and at once a 
dozen throats stammered in their eagerness to 
tell him of the late development. 

“That’s easy to understand,” said he. “Haven't 
we heard that the spotters are after us? Well, he 
; one o' them and intends to give us away. I’ve 
suspected him long ago, but how about your 
daughter ?” 

“My dawter be hanged!’ screamed Vernon. “If 
the man’s a spotter, I'll choke him myself.” 

Hardy had stirred up a mess by the note he 


had forged, and he triumphed inwardly that his 


plans were meeting with such success He 

pictured the look of pain that would come 

over the girl’s face when she learned that her 

lover was suspected of being a revenue man, and 
— 


he look of fear when Morse was accused. 


“Wait here, men,” said .the old moonshiner, 


“Hardy and I'll get him and bring him back 
dead or alive.” 

The men chorused some assurance of thei 
aid, then Hardy and the infuriated mountainee: 
descended into the gully and climbed the ladder 
which would take them to the rear of the latter’ 
home. 

As they approached the house, Vernon said 
“Now, not a word to Idy. Mind what | hav 
said. We'll keep it from her until it’s all bee: 
settled.” 

“All right,” the other muttered under his breat! 
but part of his triumph seemed fading away. 

In the meantime, Dr. Morse and Ida had en 
joyed their happiness, and had planned a roseat 
future. As dusk began to fall, they started for 
home with wildly beating hearts, for they ha 
agreed that the young doctor should tell Vernor 
that night, so they could be married at once. 

As fate would have it, the happy pair reache: 
the Vernon home shortly after the father ha 
been there and made his discovery of the anon 
ymous note. While the mountaineer was relating 
his suspicion to his employees, Morse and Id: 
were sitting on the porch, strangely silent; pet 
haps trying to understand the series of happen 
ings that had come with lightning swiftness i 
the last few weeks. 

All of a sudden, Jeff Hardy appeared at the 
rear of the Vernon home, quickly followed by 
the old moonshiner himself, and after a whispered 
conversation, the two hurried toward the front of 
the house. While this was going on, Dr. Morse 
had grown chilled and had excused himself long 
enough to put on his coat, but as the two moun- 
taineers appeared around the corner of the house 
he came forth, when Hardy noted with satis- 
faction, that his rival wore the coat in which he 
had recently placed the forged note. 

“Tust a minit,” said Vernon. “We want to talk 
with you Dr. Morse over a little perticular bus- 
iness. Idy, you kin wait fer ’im here. We're 
goin’ ter take ’im to the “still.” 

“Certainly,” the other replied. “I am anxious 
to see that place anyway. I won't be gone long 
Ida.” 

Morse descended the little stoop and joined the 
men, who started off without another word, but 
the former lingered to wave a farewell to the 
girl. This action, Jeff noted out of the cornet 
of his eye, and believed that it would mean the 
doctor’s last hour on earth. 

At the “still,” the boys were all gathered around 
the fire, earnestly discussing the affair of the 
doctor, and as Hardy and old Tom led the sup 


posed guilty man before them, every hand flew 


to his belt for his gun, and it was with difficulty 
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it the men were restrained from killing Morse 
the spot. 
‘What does this mean?” asked the doctor, a 
eat fear clutching at his heart. “Why this show 
hostility ?” 
“It means,” said Hardy, who took it upon him- 
lf to be spokesman, “that the folks on this here 
We 


The boys believe 


lige are derned perticlar who comes here. 
e a trifle suspicious of ye. 
at you’re a spotter or a revenue officer.” 

\t the last speech, Morse started with horror. 
he idea that he should be accused of such a 
ing—he a doctor who had simply gone into the 
ountains for a vacation. He turned appealingly 


old Vernon, but there was an antagonistic 
kk in the man’s eyes which made his blood run 
ld in his veins. 

“Out with the evidence,” said Hardy, and old 
ernon drew from his pocket a folded slip of 


iper, which he read as follows: 


He is a 
Search him and you'll find the truth. 


You have a spy in your house. 
doctor. 


Again the doctor trembled with fear and won- 
red what 
untered. 

Then the boys all clamored for the search of 
latter 
m Vernon went through the doctor’s pockets, 


strange circumstance he had en- 


Morse, so the offered himself fearlessly. 
nding the second sheet of paper that Hardy had 
reted there. A murmur of delight went through 
crowd, and the old mountaineer went pale 
mself, for he had 


und innocent. 


wanted the doctor to be 
[he murmurs hushed as the moonshiner moist- 
ed his lips to speak, then in a trembling voice, 
read: 

“still” discover how 
We will watch for your signal, a burn- 


Locate the and 


men. 


many 
ing brand from the hillside. Roberts, 
Chief Revenue Insp. 
Chat death knell for Morse and he 
ilized it as he glanced over the row of bitter 


was the 


es and saw the hands fumble with their wea- 


ns. Every man there was for killing him, 

1 he resolved to take the first desperate chance 

it presented itself. 

We shall retire as a jury,” said Vernon 

What a farce. There could be no decision but 

ith. 

The men reluctantly left the fireside to cast 

ir votes for punishment or acquital. This was 

chance Morse had prayed for, and when every 

k was turned, he made a quick leap, thanking 

d that the ignorant moonshiners had been so 
of him that they had neglected to bind him 


dashed over the path, heard 


ke a wild man lk 


several bullets whistle past his head, then stumbled 
on the brink of a steep slope and plunged head- 
long over into space. 

When the bewildered mountaineers came to 
their senses, the fugitive had ‘gained quite a start, 
but the jury became the posse and the man hunt 
began. who 


when the moonshiners, 


had separated, again met with their comrades, 


However, 


after encircling the ridge, they had found not 
as much as a trace of the missing doctor, so they 
again scattered and determined to explore the 
whole mountain, if necessary, to apprehend the 
government spy. 


S for Dr. Morse, when he regained conscious- 
ness, he found himself in the branches of a 
small tree, where he had fallen from the dizzy 
height above. 
His 


shiners, who were searching every crag and crev 


first thought was of the brutal moon 


ice to find him. What would Ida say, when sh« 
learned from their doubting lips, that he was a 
“spotter.” He shuddered at the word and tried 
vainly to unravel the mystery of the note found 
upon his person. 

3ruised in a hundred places and sore in every 
joint, he painfully climbed down from his posi- 
tion and determined to seek refuge in the thick 
woods which stretched about him, so he listened 
eagerly for some signs of pursuit, and hearing 
nothing but the chirping of a few crickets, he 
plunged into the copse and walked hurriedly, until 


his footsteps carried him to a small shack, built 


in a clearing. 
As he rounded the house, hoping to seek refuge 
here, he recoiled in horror, for in the doorway 


' 
t 
lay the figure of a woman. As he came nearer, 


she made no move, and the ghastly white of her 


with the fantastic movements of 


her hair in the wind, led him to believe that she 


face, coupled 


was dead. 

At once, Morse’s thoughts of danger vanished 
and he was again the cool, calculating doctor of 
the valley. His professional instinct bade him 
render aid and he bent over the thin body, and 
picking it up, carried it within the shack, where 
he placed it upon a rough bed. 

Dr. Morse leaned over the gray haired woman 
with a feeling of intense pity and smiled grimly 
He could detect 
Looking about the room, he espied a 


to himself a faint movement of 
her heart. 


pitcher of water, so he commenced to bathe the 


furrowed brow, hoping desperately that some- 
one who would go for his medicine case would 
put in an appearance. 

He was thinking of going himself, when a 
brutal face peered in at the window. He never 
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rHIS WOMAN YOUR MOTHER?” CRIED THE PHYSI- 
CIAN, “RUN TO THE VERNON HOME FOR MY CASE” 
heard the door open nor heard the newcomer 
cross the threshold of the room, until a voice 
called out: “Hands up, you demned spotter, or 
ll blow yuh to Kingdumcum.” 

Morse turned, to face the glaring features of 
Jeff Hardy, but not the same man, who had re- 
cently faced him before the moonshiner’s court. 
Instead, it was the brute side of the man, who 
spoke. 

The doctor, trembling with fear, turned appeal- 
ngly toward the bed, where the body of the 
woman lay. 

The mountaineer followed his gaze with angry 

eyes, then started wildly, lowered his gun and 
staggered toward the low bed. “Mother,” he 
muttered thickly. 

“My God, man!” the other screamed. “This 





woman! Your mother? Quick! To the Vernon 
home for my medicine case.” 
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As if by magic the brutal look left the other 
man’s face, and in its place spread one of appeal 
This man, whom he had been chasing was a 
doctor. Perhaps he could save his mother. 

“Wait!” was all he could say, and with a wild 
cry he h--ried from the shack. With the speed 
of the wind and bloodshot eyes, he climbed the 
secret pass to the Vernon home, where he secured 
the precious case, and stopped not for a single 
question, but returned with the same speed, hop- 
ing to arrive in time. 

When Hardy, breathless and exhausted, entered 
the shack, he found the doctor engaged in brew- 
ing some hot drink over the little stove, and 
something almost magical in that sturdy figure 
made the tears well up in his eyes, and his own 
cowardly trick smote home with terrific force. 
Morse did not speak a word, but seized the case 
from his trembling fingers and rapidly went to 
work. 

Long into the night he worked, and when 
Hardy, who could not sleep and who walked 
forth into the night to hide his sorrow, would re- 
turn from time to time to see how things were 
progressing, he always found the doctor at his 
lonely vigil. 

When the first gray of dawn appeared, Dr. 
Morse arose with a sigh and sought the morning 
air. A feeling of triumph filled him, and he knew 
that he had battled with death and had won. 

Hardy returned again, discovered the fugitive 
asleep on the stoop and, entering the chamber, 
recoiled in a great joy. His mother was breathing 


T is needless to say that Mrs. Hardy recov- 

ered, and that Jeff Hardy, now a changed man, 
pledged himself to the wonderful doctor. All 
this happened, and more too, for the young moun- 
taineer, smote by his conscience, wrote a letter 
to Tom Vernon, explaining his cowardly part 
in the accusation and completely exonerating Dr. 
Morse. Then, the latter returned to the Vernon 
home to the “one woman.” 





| WHY NOT GO TO THE MOVIES? 


By Susan Cass Steel 


WHEN you can get 
For a nickel or dime, 


———————————————— 


As good a play, | 





In as short a time, | 
As if you paid 
A dollar or so, 

Why not go to the Movies? 
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STUDIO CHAT—FROM THE INSIDE 


Gossip of the Photoplayers You See Nightly on the Screen 


By Jean 


URIEL JOSEPHINE HITE, the three- 

months’ old daughter of President Hite of 
the Thanhouser company, continues to grow rap- 
idly, both in beauty and intelligence. Mr. Hite 
declares he walked into the nursery the other 
day and Muriel Josephine was singing, “When 
It’s Apple Blossom Time in Normandie,” to her 
elder sister, Margaret, age five years. Mr. 
Hite says he just tiptoed right out, because he 
felt sure that it was no place for him while his 
daughters were rehearsing their duet. Some 
baby, eh? 


ARGUERITE SNOW is very busy these 

days shopping. She says: “You know, win- 
ter will soon be here, and I won’t even have any 
tiny leavings from last winter, as I lost every- 
thing, even my seal coat, when the studio burned, 
and I spent the winter in California, where we 
didn’t need heavy clothes. You see, everybody 
over at the studio has it on me for something to 
slip on these cool days while they shop. Don’t 
I want to go back to California instead of hav- 
ing to have heavy clothes? No, siree! I’m going 
to stay in New York this winter. | love to sleigh- 
ride and skate, and such sports are unheard of 
in California.” 


AMES CRUZE has now practically recovered 
from his broken rib. He is a little weak yet, 
but outside of that he is feeling excellent. 


ILLIE RUSSELL has taken handsome apart- 

ments in Pepper Day Inn for the winter, in- 
stead of commuting daily from his home in New 
York. Mr. Russell is quite an athlete and has 
joined the New Rochelle rowing club, and is 
training every day. This winter, when the Sound 
is covered with ice, they will keep in practice 
with a stationary boat in the club house. 


L MOSES, camera man at the Thanhouser 

plant, says that, honestly, he has had so 
many “visions and double exposures” lately in his 
work that he dreams about it; that Mrs. Moses 
awakened him the other night and asked him 
if he had gone crazy. He was saying, “Come in 
on 18, see vision on 29, and fade out at 37.” Al 
says there is still some hope yet, as he got 





Darnell 


a rest for a while by taking a straight comedy 
featuring Thanhouser Twins, the little Misses 
Marion and Madeline Fairbanks. 


ENERAL alarm was spread over New Ro- 

chelle recently, for Baby Badgly, the far- 
famed Thanhouser kidlet, was missing. Every- 
body in the plant was sent out to look for the 
baby. All of the big tanks of developing fluids 
were examined, fearing she had possibly top- 
pled into one and drowned, as she is allowed to 
go any place she likes around the factory. But 
no Helen. Poor Mrs. Badgly was frantic. She 
was standing out in front of the studio, wonder- 
ing where to look next, when Mr. Sullivan’s com- 
pany came driving up to the studio, having been 
out for a scene. Flo La Bodie asked Mrs. Badgty 
what the trouble was. On hearing that Helen 
was lost, Flowy began to laugh. Mrs. B. couldn't 
see the joke. Miss La Bodie said, “Why, we 
just passed the academy ball park over there a 
few blocks away and we saw Helen and Leland 
3enham sitting up high watching a ball game. 
We, of course, paid no attention, as we thought 
you were with them.” So, of course, Mrs. 
Badgly felt a little better. About half an hour 
later Leland and Helen strolled very uncon- 
cernedly into the studio lobby. Leland said: “I 
told you the Athletics would win. They were 
the fellows with the red strip on their shirts.’ 
Harry Benham looked at his young son and shook 
his head: “Like father, like son. Copping a 
pretty girl, eh? That’s the way I got your 
mother.” 


HE recent heavy rains we have been having 

made some of the country roads almost im- 
passable in spots. As a rule, the country roads 
are excellent around New York, but as Carl 
Gregory, chief camera man of the Thanhouser 
company, says, “There was one bad spot and I 
hit it.” He was motoring with his sister and 
Miss Violet Hite to Bridgeport, Conn., and they 
struck the soft spot just out of New Cannan. 
I can’t begin to tell you all Carl said, but the 
main point is, the motoring party came home on a 
New Haven train that night. Next morning the 
Thanhouser truck went up and pulled Greg’s car 
out of the hole. Believe me, these motor trips 
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are often most “aggri-noying.” I know. I have 
had a few mishaps myself with my car, and 
wasn’t so fortunate as Gregory to be near a 


railroad. 


A RTHUR A. CADWELL, camera man with 
the New Majestic Company in Los Angeles, 
won the second prize with his Stutz racer at the 
recent 500-mile road race in California. Cad 
feels so “puffed up” he thinks he is walking on 
alr. 


.—— members of the Thanhouser company 
~/ received a card from Lucius Henderson, man- 
ager of the Majestic plant in California. The 
“T hear you folks think its 
most winter time in New York, and it seems just 
like the beginning of spring out here.” Isn't 


genial Lucius says: 


nature a wonderful thing? 


— lE WEST has left the Flying A company 
at Santa Barbara, Cal., and has joined the 
New Majestic company in Los Angeles. 


D IRECTOR ALBERT HALE of the Majestic 

company is a Frenchman, as we all know, 
and it’s quite a joke with the boys around the 
plant to hear him when he gets excited at the 
stupidity of some actor. In his mix-up of the 
English language, Hale says everything but what 
he meant to say. But he surely can tell them all 
in’ French. 


\CK SENNETT, the Keystone comedian, in 

reply to a question as to why his Stutz 
car didn’t win the 500-mile race, said: “Well, you 
know, there is class to us with a big ‘C,’ and 
my car took appendicitis, and what was I to do 
but take her out of the race.” Mack always 
has an answer for you. 


I NOTE very often now we see General Man- 

ager Josehi of “Herald Films” (with studios 
at Mineola, L. I.) and his company on board the 
trains bound for City Island. They are making 
a very interesting picture called “Babe, the Life 
Saver,” with Mrs. Van Zant, late of the Lubin 
company, in the lead. This is to be their first 
release. Here goes for best wishes for their fu- 


ture success 


fame MAN WARREN feature films are just 
finishing up a beautiful new four-reel feat- 
ure, “Lady of the Lake,” with Edna Lochman 
in the lead. Every day we see new companies 
bobbing up. But this is a big old world. It owes 


il a living, and we’re going to have it. 








ILDRED BRIGHT of the Eclair company 

is indeed a real artist and spends a great 
deal of her spare time sketching. Some of her 
pastels and water-colors that | have seen are 
really beautiful. She deserves a lot of praise. 
There really isn’t anything so beautiful as to 
be artistic and see the artistic side of life. 


RED TRUESDALE of the Eclair company 

was an illustrator before the lure of stage- 
dom won him over. But we are mighty glad 
he is acting. Not that we didn’t enjoy his pic- 
tures, oh, no! But we surely love to watch the 
wonderful work of Fred on the screen. Don't 
[I hear a second? Thank you. 


OBERT FRAZER, the Eclair leading man, 

has forsaken the photoplay for the legiti- 
mate stage again this winter. He is playing in 
stock with that fascinating little actress, Cecil 
Spooner, in her own theater in the Bronx in upper 
New York. Mr. Frazer says: “It’s really the most 
delightful engagement I have ever had, but | 
surely miss the wonderful freedom that exists 
around the studios.” 


ELEN MARTIN, over at Eclair, says the 

other day she started home, got down to the 
corner to get on a car and overheard a little kid 
say to his chum: “Hey, Jimmie, look at the 
actress! Some class, eh? Get the makeup?” 
Miss Martin says: “I knew I had seen the little 
lads before and couldn’t understand what they 
meant, so took my mirror out of my purse and 
looked at myself. And, would you believe it, I 
had forgotten to take my make-up off. I was in 
a hurry to get home, so changed my suit and 
forgot my make-up. Never was there a truer 
saying than ‘haste makes waste.’ Now the bunch 
always yells to me as I’m leaving, ‘Got your 
make-up off, Helen?” 


HE fascinating Miss Tennant is really look- 

ing more fascinating than ever in a new 
“Lucille” creation. She calls it her apron skirt. 
It’s really one of those new gowns that just 
wrap around the figure and seems content to just 
hang in any place you put it. But, believe me, 
Miss Tennant is there with the knack of wearing 
individual creations, and she surely is a stunner 


R. GAZELLE of Eclair says they just have 

to watch Miss Julia Stuart or she'll be do 
ing soubrette parts again. He said the other 
day Mr. Lund was rehearsing a little extra girl 
in a little soubrette dance he wanted in a scene 
which was difficult for her to get. He noticed 
across the stage someone doing the dance just 
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like he wanted, and who should it be but Miss 
Stuart. There the matronly actress was doing 
high kicks and ballet work just as she did twenty 
years ago. You know, you never can tell about 
the versatility of some of these character ladies— 
chey hand you new surprises every day. 


OTHER HORTON says “Baby Clara” at- 

tended a performance of “Peg o’My 
Heart” at the Cort Theater recently and seemed 
greatly impressed with Miss Laurette Taylor’s 
portrayal of “Peg.” Several days later she no 
ticed Clara out in the studio yard going through 
a monologue, and carrying her bull pup under 
her arm. She listened to her daughter a few 
minutes, then asked: “What on earth, Clara, 
Clara replied: “Why, mother, 
l’m doing ‘Peg o’My Heart,’ but ‘Jack’ is a 
Boston bull. Do you suppose it makes any dif- 
Maybe his grand- 


are you doing?” 


ference if he isn’t Irish? 
mother was.” 


BOUT the busiest person you see around the 

new Apollo studio at New Rochelle is Fred 
Mace. Dear, old, fat Fred looks more like a 
“Kewpie” doll then anyone | ever saw, and he 
has the hardest time keeping cool. You see, Fred 
is actor-manager-author-director, and the whole 
business in one. The other day he had to play a 
“boss” fireman in a village fire and had to 
come tearing up to the fire, rush in and rescue 
Miss Loveridge. Well, Miss Loveridge was in 
the really true burning house, and, as she tells 
it, she was “some warm.” ‘The camera man gave 
the signal and Fred, in a “rube’” makeup, started 
for the fire. But his “Kewpie” figure kept him 
from seeing an unfriendly stump, and down went 
the gallant Ired, all in a bunch. Poor little Bud 
Duncan, who is scarcely four feet high, saw the 
situation and thought it would be funnier still 
for the picture, as it was an accident, so he yelled 
to Peters, the camera man, to keep grinding, he 
would get Miss Loveridge. So, if any of you 
dear readers see the film in which little Buddie 
Duncan struggles out of the burning house carry- 
ing Miss Loveridge, you can partially appreciate 
the ludicrous situation, and :magine how tunny 
it was to the writer who saw it. I truly think 
it’s the funniest thing I’ve seen in many a day. 


AUDE FEALY, Thanhouser’s feature lead- 

ing woman, has been doing an adaptation 
of Sister Beatrice, where she plays the nun. 
Miss Fealy says: “As the scenes were so difficult 
and Mr. Moore wanted them just right, and, of 
course, I had to wear my ‘sister’ makeup all the 
time, I really felt very sanctimonious. Even 


now I catch myself if 1 go to laugh, forgetting 
I have finished playing the nun.” You see, so 
thorough is Miss Fealy’s work that she simply 
relaxes into the part, and throughout the picture 
trys to feel and act just as she fancies the char- 
acter she is portraying feels. She is truly a 
wonderful artist. 


ARRY EDWARDS of the Apollo company 

is living at Pepper Day Inn in New 
Rochelle. He says he sure knows where the hotel 
got its mame, as every night for dinner they 
have stuffed peppers. 


ABEL NORMAND wrote me the other 

day about her trip in a dirigible balloon. 
She was working in a picture and the director 
induced her to climb into the basket of the bal- 
loon. “The first thing we knew,” she said, “we 
were going up—and I was scared to death. | 
thought my time had come. We got up about 
two hundred feet when Mack Sennett (who was 
directing the picture, and pretending the going 
up of the balloon was an accident) yelled to 
climb down the rope hanging from the basket, 
as they had caught the anchor under a pier. 
Well, imagine me, if you can, with a bathing 
suit on, sliding down a rope. When I| landed 
on the good old sand of Santa Monica beach | 
was about the happiest mortal alive, and Mack 
says if he could have gotten a picture of the 
things I said to him he is sure it would have 
surpassed any Rembrandt in J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan’s collection. I dare say they won't turn me 
loose in any more balloons soon.” 


ARLYLE BLACKWELL has left the Kalem 

company at Glendale, Cal., and joined the 
American company at Santa Barbara. The many 
friends of the Mutual Film Corporation con- 
gratulate them on having secured so great a fa- 
vorite as Mr. Blackwell. 


M“*kY FULLER of the Edison company has 
the cutest new pet in a little white pig 
named “Wilfred.” My! but that’s an awful 
name to go through life with, even for a pig. 


ACKIE SAUNDERS is planning on a trip 

back East for the holidays to see the home 
folks. Miss Saunders harks from Philadelphia, 
and I guess she is about the prettiest export the 
Quaker City ever had. 


UTH ROLAND of Kalem’s western com- 
pany owns an orange-and-black Chalmers 

car. In a recent letter she said: “Gee! I got 
pinched last week for speeding on Santa Monica 
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road, as | was late for work that morning, and 
opened up and lit out down the road. Whoever 
heard of motor cops being up before 8 o’clock 
in the morning?” 


TY aerdaieon CHARLES NEVILL EVERITT, 

the popular boy actor, who has been ap- 
pearing in both Reliance and Thanhouser films re- 
cently, has again forsaken the pictures for the 
legitimate. He opens this month in a large part 
under the management of Wm. A. Brady in 
“Mrs. Hennerberry.” 


ial L GRANDIN, the tiny, dainty lead- 
“ ing lady of the Imp Company, says: 
“The other day I was shopping in Macy’s and 
ot into a bargain-counter jam, and an old lady 
grabbed hold of me, thrust me out of the way, 
and said to her friend, ‘Why do people bring kids 
to these sales, anyway.’ Can you imagine my 
feelings? I just looked at her and walked away, 
and thought, you poor, dear, old lady, why should 
| try to enlighten you.” 


f ORGE W. LEDERER has left the Reli- 
ance company and is going to form a com- 
pany of his own. 


I \WRENCE GRIFFITH has left the Bio- 
“ graph company and is going to take a much- 
needed: rest and a trip to Europe. When he re- 
turns he will organize an independent company 
of his own. 


\M sure the many friends of little Marv 

Pickford will be glad to know she is now en- 
tirely well after her long, serious spell of ill- 
ness. Her sister Lottie, who has been with the 
Pilot company, has joined the Biograph com- 
pany. 


a. BAGGOTT of the Imp company, who 
recently returned from a triumphant tour 
england, says he surely enjoyed himself, and 
his English friends tried to make everything 
pleasant, but that he was never more happy than 
when he strolled into the smoking room of the 
Screen Club, of which he is president, and greeted 
all the boys. 
“T’ HE greatest joke ever was sprung on “yours 
truly” the other day. I had occasion to call 
on Mr. Peckham, the business manager of “Reel 
Life’ at the Mutual Film Corporation offices in 
the Masonic Building, New York. Well, I was 
told to get off the elevator at the fourteenth 
loor. I did. 
looked like a big newspaper office. I thought I 
had made a mistake and gotten into the “World” 


Everything was all enclosed. It 


office, and was just going to do the sneak act 
when a little fellow came up and said: “Who do 
you want to see, Miss?” “Well,” I said, “I’m 
looking for Mutual Film Corporation; can you 
tell me where it is?” “Right here,” he said. Well, 
you can imagine how I felt. Then I looked 
around and saw a door marked “Mr. Aiken, 
private.” Then I knew I was all right, as Mr. 
Aiken is president of the Mutual. When I was 
ushered into Mr. Peckham’s office and in turn in- 
to Mr. New’s, the managing editor’s office, after 
passing through various halls and rows of desks, 
I was so dumfounded at the size of the place 
I honestly forgot what I went down there for. 
I thought the Mutual would probably be in a 
couple of rooms. Instead of that, they have 
24,000 feet of floor space. It’s some place. 


OSEMARY THEBY of Reliance asked me: 
“Who told that I like jam? I surely appre- 
ciate the telling, for I have had at least a dozen 
quarts of jam sent to me in the last few weeks.” 


ERT ADLER, Thanhouser’s publicity man, 
disclaims any credit for writing gripping, 
tense, interesting dramas, but now and _ then, 
when he’s not publicitying, he sings. The other 
day he was singing “My Old Kentucky Home” 
with great volume. He didn’t notice the play- 
ers, producers, scene shifters and carpenters 
gathering about for a little. Then he observed 
their presence. 
“How do you like it?” he asked them. 
“The words are fine,” answered some one. 
And now Adler says he’s no singer, either. 


66 OES IT PAY to advertise?” an exhibitor 
asked one of the Universal publicity men 
recently. 

“Does it pay? Well, I should say so. We 
took a page last month and the next week we 
received four hundred applications for positions 
of leading men, leading women, and heavies; 
two hundred and forty people said they could 
write the greatest melodramatic scenario ever, 
over a hundred sent flowers to one of our he- 
roes, thirty of our horses at our Western stu- 
dio stampeded, six of our performers were mar- 
ried, the janitor’s wife had twins, and one of 
the scenic artists painted an ocean scene so vivid 
he got his feet wet coming back from the rock 
from which the heroine was saved. Does it 
pay? Well, rather. Publicity followed thick and 
fast after that advertisement. Sure, it pays.” 


AS ANYONE heard of Lillian Christy of 
late? “Kinder” get lonesome for brown- 
eyes when you don’t see her around! 
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“VENGEANCE” 


A Pretty Stenographer in an Italian Bank, Is Kidnapped by 
Her Employer After She Spurns His Love, But 
Is Rescued by Her. Lover 


By Marion Cabot 


Illustrations from the Majestic Film 


HEN pretty May Ward returned to her 
humble home, at the end of her day’s 


work, her nervousness attracted her 
mother’s instant notice. 

“Why, May, dear, what’s the matter—what has 
happened?” queried her mother. 
Why?” asked May. 

“You look so pale and act so peculiarly that 
I know something’s Mrs. 
Ward, as she cast an anxious glance at her at- 
tractive daughter. “You Jack 
quarreled, I hope,” she added, as she began set- 


“Nothing, mother. 


wrong,” answered 


and haven't 
ting the table for the evening meal. 

“Oh, no, indeed,” answered May, so promptly 
and emphatically that the mother was instantly 
convinced. 

“Then what is it?” again insisted Mrs. Ward, 
who was bent on discovering what had upset her 
daughter. 


6654? 


“Nothing, mother dear,” responded May; “it’s 
just your imagination.” 
“Nonsense,” murmured the mother, as May 


disappeared in the kitchen to help in the prepara- 
tion of the dinner. 

Though Mrs. Ward made several attempts dur- 
ing the meal to find out what had occasioned her 
daughter’s met 
with no success, but her anxiety was further in- 


strangely preoccupied air, she 
creased by the discovery that May was barely 
nibbling at her food, though, when questioned 
regarding her lack of appetite, the girl would 
only say, “Perhaps I don’t feel quite like myself 
this evening, but don’t you worry, mother, dear, 
I’ll be all right after a good night’s sleep. What 
I need is rest, I guess.” 

The real trouble with May was that she had 
undergone a peculiar experience that afternoon 
at the Italian bank, where she was employed as 
stenographer Pietro Cozetti, the wealthy 
president of the institution. For some days her 
employer had been paying her more attention 
than May enjoyed, and growing more and more 


for 


familiar in his manner, but the girl was receiving 
a good salary and hesitated to jeopardize her 





situation by telling Cozetti how much she dis- 
liked 
May had taken the position in the Italian bank 


his advances. 


solely because Jack Strong, her sweetheart, was 
employed there as a bookkeeper, and she found 
it most congenial to work in the same institu- 
tion with Jack. If Cozetti 
attentions, 


was to continue his 
May felt that 
she would prefer to give up her situation the 


unwelcome however, 
next day, rather than stay and be compelled to 
endure further advances from the wealthy Italian. 

The girl feared, however, to tell her mother 
of her experiences, because Mrs. Ward was nat- 
urally and 


inclined to be would 


worry herself sick if she knew May was seriously 
y t ) 


pessimistic, 
considering quitting her position. Therefore May 
sought to conceal, as much as possible, her own 
affairs at the 
bank, deciding it would be much better to say 


uneasiness and discontent with 
nothing to her mother until she had sought and 
found another position. 

The dinner over, and the dishes washed, May 
her out into the little 
garden, which bordered one side of their little 


home. Here 


and mother wandered 
were blooming flowers of every 
variety, and here it was that May loved to spend 
every moment of her time that could be spared 
from her work or household tasks. 

“Ah, good evening, Miss May,” murmured. a 
suave voice almost behind them. 

Startled by the interruption, 


mother turned to 


May and _ her 
find Cozetti standing in the 
pathway leading up from the gate and bowing 
low before them. 

“So this is the garden from which you bring 
continued the 
took in the 


sizes. 


the bouquets to the office daily,” 


Italian in even tones, as his eyes 


blossoms of various shades and 

“Yes, Mr. Cozetti,” 
then, turning to her mother, she said, “Mother, 
this is Mr. Cozetti, my employer.” 


answered May, coldly, and 


While Mrs. Ward seemed pleased and aston- 
ished by the fact that the wealthy Italian had 


honored her humble home by paying it a visit, 





MAY'S E MPLOYER, PIETRO COZETTI, 


TION THAN SHE 
May continued to stare coldly at her employer, 
puzzled over the reason for his coming. 

“Delighted to meet you I am sure,” murmured 
Cozetti in the softest of tones, and speaking with 
scarcely any trace of foreign accent. “I enjoy 
occasionally visiting the homes of my employes 
and thus learning in what surroundings they 
live. Allow me to congratulate you, Miss May, 
on having one of the most attractive homes of 
any of my employes.” 

A rather scornful smile slowly appeared on 
May’s 
the weakest sort of an excuse for his visit, but 
Mrs. Ward felt highly flattered by the banker’s 
compliments. 


face, for she knew Cozetti was making 


Just at this moment Jack Strong appeared in 
the gateway at the end of the path, and Mrs. 
Ward, catching sight of him, hastened forward 
to greet him, for Jack had been a favorite of 
hers ever since he began his attentions to May. 
The good-looking young man looked with sur- 
prise at Cozetti, for he had no expectation of 
seeing his employer at the home of his sweet- 
heart. Jack had already noted that Cozetti 
seemed interested to an unusual extent in his 
pretty stenographer, and naturally resented it, 


THE PRESIDENT 
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OF THE BANK, HAD BEEN PAYING HER MORE ATTEN- 
USUALLY ENJOYED 


but trusted her implicitly, as they had such a 
complete understanding that it practically 
amounted to an engagement. 

Cozetti bowed patronizingly to Jack, when he 
saw his bookkeeper and Mrs. Ward talking at 
the other end of the garden, but in another mo- 
ment all his attention was again bestowed upon 
May. He curled the stubby ends of his mustache 
between his slender fingers and chattered non- 
sense to May, commenting on her pretty home 
and the pretty garden, but asserting that the 
home did not begin to be good enough for such 
a girl as she, or the flowers half as pretty as 
her own pink cheeks. 

May’s temper arose with each freshly uttered 
word of the Italian’s, but the man was so thor- 
oughly infatuated with the dainty young woman 
who was in his employ and so egotistical that 
he failed to note the rising storm, which was 
soon to break upon him. 

The banker continued his string of compli- 
ments, and, as his love-making grew more fervid, 
his egotism was so great that he dared to, at 
last, seize the plump little hand of May and 
bear it toward his lips. 

May, whose patience was thoroughly exhausted, 
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snatched her hand away, and cried: “If I boxed 
your ears for that, I’d be treating you right.” 
“What a beauty you are when aroused!” mur- 
mured Cozetti, smiling serenely and apparently 
entirely ignorant of the fact that he was being 


1 


rebuked for his boldness. ‘“You’re a charming 
and pretty girl under ordinary conditions, but 
when that little temper of yours flares up, you’re 
positively bewitching, but I love you all the 
more for it.” 

“Love!” taunted May. “Bah, you don’t know 
the meaning of the word—such love 4as yours is 
an insult to any girl!” 

“You're a proud little beauty, all right,” gasped 
Cozetti, rather taken by surprise when he dis- 
covered that his advances were really objection- 
able to his stenographer. The wealthy banker 
really believed that any girl would be proud to 
have him notice her, so egotistic was he, but 
May had so bewitched the Italian that he forgot 
all self-restraint when he was repulsed, and when 
May laughed scornfully at his proposal, he leaped 
forward and by brute strength caught her in his 
arms. May cried out, and attempted to strike 
the banker with her little fist, but Cozetti seized 
her hand, and roughly compelled her to turn her 
face toward him, that he might kiss her. 

Jack looked up in alarm when he heard May 
scream, and Mrs. Ward turned hastily back to- 
ward the house, for May’s mother and Jack had 
stepped out of sight amid the rose bushes for a 
moment, and it was this fact that, perhaps, had 
led Cozetti to resort to brute strength to gain 
his ends. 

In advance of Mrs. Ward, Jack rounded the 
cluster of rose bushes and saw May held close 
in the arms of the banker, all her feeble strength 
exerted to fight off the man who was seeking 
to kiss her. His blood boiling at the outrage, 
Jack leaped forward, seized Cozetti by one shoul- 
der and fairly jerked him backward. Handling 
him like a child, Jack hurled him to his knees 
in the pathway, and then stood with folded arms 
waiting for him to arise. As Cozetti snarled 
out an oath, Jack struck him full in the face 
with his clenched fist and sent him down again. 

Cozetti’s rage leaped the higher as May laughed 
at his predicament and urged Jack to strike him 
again Jack murmured something about not 
caring to soil his hands with that sort of stuff, 
and Cozetti took advantage of Mrs. Ward’s ar- 
rival to crawl hastily to his feet and slink out 
of the garden. When they turned toward the 
spot where he had lain, Cozetti was nowhere to 
be seen. 

May flew into Jack’s arms the moment she 


the banker had been eliminated, and 


that young man folded her gently in his arms, 
and assured her that he would attend to any 
individual who sought to bother her further. 
Before the evening was over, Jack was almost 
glad that Cozetti had acted as he had, for it 
resulted in his engagement to May, he having 
convinced that young lady that she was badly 
in need of a properly authorized protector. May’s 
mother was inclined, at first, to believe that now 
disaster would overtake them all, since both May 
and Jack were certain to lose their positions as 
a result of the encounter with Cozetti, but the 
young people quickly convinced her that they 
had intended resigning anyway, and assured her 
that much better positions would probably be 
quickly obtained. 


s Rees following morning Cozetti appeared at 
the bank in a surly temper, marched into 
his private office and slammed the door behind 
him. Within an hour he was handed a note 
from May reading: 
“Pietro Cozetti. 

“Sir :—After your conduct of last night, it 
would be impossible for me to remain longer 
in your employ. My fiance, Mr. Strong, also 
severs his gonnection with you. 

“May Ward.” 

Cozetti’s face flamed with anger as he finished 
reading the brief message and he tore the note 
into bits in his rage. The Italian realized that 
he had only himself to blame for the outcome of 
affairs, but had to vent his spleen on somebody 
or something, so took vengeful satisfaction in 
tearing May’s note into the smallest of fragments. 

At last a determined look settled itself on the 
banker’s face, and he swore softly to himself 
that if he could not have her, no other man 
should win her. As though having hit upon an 
excellent idea at last, Cozetti arose, donned his 
hat and coat, and passed out of the building. 
Within a block he encountered a curly-haired 
Italian youth, whose ragged trousers and dirty 
shirt proclaimed him as in meager circumstances. 

Cozetti spoke but a few words to this Italian 
youth, whom he addressed as “Tony,” and then 
the two vanished in the side door of a saloon, 
in the middle of the next block. Within, they 
found a little group of tough looking Italians 
seated ahout a heer-soaked table. Three of the 
group were young fellows, of about Tony's age 
and class, while the fourth was a plump, olive- 
cheeked girl, her hair all but hidden beneath a 
bright-colored handkerchief, which was bound 
about her head. 


Tony proudly introduced Cozetti to the group, 
and the banker seated himself at the table with 
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the rest, ordered drinks from a waiter, and then 
proceeded to unfold a plan for kidnapping May 
Ward and holding her a prisoner. As Cozetti 
went on with his plan, the members of the little 
group about the table nodded their heads from 
time to time, indicating that they thoroughly 
understood exactly the part of the undertaking 
to which they were assigned. 

At last Tony and another youth, called “An- 
gelo” by the others, left the saloon and made 
their way toward the Ward home, and a few 
moments later Cozetti, in company with the other 
two Italians and the girl, hastened out to the 
street, where Cozetti summoned a taxi and they 
all drove off together. 

A quarter of an hour later, the same party 
got out of the taxi in front of an old house that 
stood back a little from the street, made their 
way cautiously around to a basement entrance 
and disappeared within. Beppo, who seemed to 
be the leader of the expedition, struck a light 
and pointed out a huge chimney which ran up 
at one end of the cellar. Cozetti’s eyes glittered 
balefully as he understood Beppo’s plan and he 
at once indicated his full approval. 

From a coalbin in one corner of the cellar 
3eppo produced a pick, and with this proceeded 
to attack the chimney. Ten minutes later a good 
sized hole had been made and, just as it seemed 
finished to the complete satisfaction of all, Tony 
came rushing into the cellar with the news that 
May Ward was just about to leave her home, 
and that now was as good a time as any to en- 
trap her. 

Cozetti ordered Tony back to the street to 
follow May, and then commanded Bettina, the 
girl, to prepare for her little part in the drama. 

May kissed her mother goodby, assured her 
she would have a job of some kind before the 
day was over, and set out to seek a new situa- 
tion. She passed down the street on her way 
to the car line, and, in doing so, walked directly 
toward the house in whose basement Cozetti and 
his gang were awaiting her. 

As May came in sight of the old house, Bet- 
tina climbed up the cellar stairs and, seating her- 
self on the top step, began to weep. May heard 
the sobs of the girl, as she approached, and, 
naturally, paused to discover what was the mat- 
ter. 

“My mother, she is dying,” murmured the girl 
in broken English. 

“There, there don’t cry,” encouraged May, 
“perhaps it’s not so bad as you think. Have 
you had a doctor? Can’t he do something for 
your mother?” 

Bettina seemed not to understand, but kept on 


sobbing and murmuring “my mother, she’s dy- 
ing.” 

“Where is your mother?” questioned May. 

The Italian girl, instead of answering, pointed 
silently toward the foot of the basement stairs 
and gestured for May to follow her down. 

Now, that cellarway looked anything but in- 
viting, and still May felt as though she, at least, 
ought to investigate that far, as possibly the sick 
woman needed only attention. Therefore, hesi- 
tating but a moment, May followed Bettina down 
the dirty stairway. The girl pushed opened the 
door and disappeared in the dark cellar. With 
never a thought of danger, May followed. A 
moment later her glance took in Cozetti and 





“MY MOTHER—SHE IS DYING!” MURMURED THE 
ITALIAN GIRL IN BROKEN ENGLISH 


two other Italians. They stepped forward to 
seize her, and May dashed for the doorway, only 
to be confronted by Tony and Angelo, who had 
followed her down from the street. 

It took Cozetti and his minions but a few 
moments to securely bind and fasten May, so 
that any escape, unassisted, was impossible. 
Cozetti laughed and taunted her, while she was 
being bound, assuring her that her anger made 
her more beautiful than ever before, but that 
ere he finished with her she would be. willing 
to concede anything he asked of her. May bravely 
refused to be frightened, and boldly told him 
what she thought of him. 

Leaving May bound to a post in the cellar, and 
with Bettina to guard her, Cozetti and Tony set 
out in search of a bricklayer to help them ex- 
ecute the next step in their cunning scheme. 
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Il arrived in front of a huge building in 
course of construction, just as the workmen were 
preparing to leave, and encountered an old Irish- 
man, who had paused to light his pipe. 

“How much will you charge us to perform a 


little job of bricklaying that won’t take you over 


1 
+} { 


ree-quarters of an hour, but about which you'll 
» keep a still tongue in your head?” asked 


“Sure and I’m not looking fur no jobs o’ that 
kind,” retorted Mike, as he succeeded at last in 
getting his pipe to pulling satisfactorily. 
explained that the job was perfectly 
legitimate in every way, but that certain reasons 
made it necessary that it be done in secret. He 
explained that they would have to blindfold him 

hen he was taken to the place where the work 

as to be done, and again after he had finished 


Mike argued stubbornly that he didn’t care to 
take on that sort of a job, but Cozetti displayed 
such a roll of bills before the bricklayer’s aston- 
s that, at last, Mike consented to under- 
take the job. Accordingly, less than an hour 
atter they set out from the basement prison, 
Cozetti, accompanied by Mike and Tony, re- 
entered the cellar. 

Mike was plainly surprised when told that the 
job consisted of walling up the chimney, in which 
a huge opening gapped, but was still further 
amazed when told that May was to be placed 
within before the job was started. At this, Mike 
absolutely refused to consider the task, but, upon 
being threatened with death, changed his mind. 

May, gagged, and with her arms tied behind 
her back, was placed within the chimney, and 
Mike was told to “get busy.” The old Irishman 
tried several times to find out from May where 
he lived, in order that he might inform her 
friends of her whereabouts, after he was re- 
leased, but Cozetti told him to stop whispering 
to the girl, or he would himself be tortured. 
Slowly the bricks were piled one row upon the 
ther, until, at last, May was completely con- 
cealed. The old bricklayer stealthily arranged 

em so that a ventilation space remained, offer- 
ing May a stream of fresh air which should 
enable her to breath for some hours, at least, 
thus keeping her alive till, perhaps, rescuers 
ould arrive. Though Cozetti watched Mike 
losely as he finished his task, he never discovered 
the ventilation vents which the old Irishman had 
made, and left the basement to take Mike back 
to the street, after having again blindfolded him, 
without suspecting for a moment that the old 
fellow had made a bold attempt to thwart the 


1 


whole plan. 





Loading Mike into the taxi, which he had again 
summoned, Cozetti drove around the block sev- 
eral times and at last dumped Mike out, some 
three blocks from the old house, and left him, 
still blindfolded, seated along the curb. 

Meanwhile Jack had called at May’s home and 
learned with surprise that she had gone out in 
search of a new situation. He hung about till 
long past the hour at which she had promised 
to return home, and then both he and Mrs. Ward 
began to grow worried. Jack feared that Cozetti 
might have attempted to waylay May, though he 
carefully refrained from uttering his thought 
aloud and thus further frightening Mrs. Ward. 

Another hour passed, and still there was no 
news from May, so, to quiet the fears of her 
mother, Jack made his way to the nearest police 
station and began to tell the desk sergeant his 
story. While still describing his sweetheart, and 
asking that a search be made for her, a patrol- 
man came in with an old Irishman in tow. He 
explained to the desk sergeant that the old fel- 
low had been found, blindfolded, seated along 
the curb, and that when questioned he told a 
wild tale of having been summoned to some 
house in the neighborhood to wall up a girl in- 
side of a chimney. This naturally sounded like 
a pipe-dream to the unimaginative patrolman, but 
he thought it sufficiently weird to bring the old 
Irishman to the stationhouse. 

“Was the man who took you to the basement 
of this old house an Italian?” queried Jack, who 
had overheard the whole story. 

“Sure and he was that,” answered Mike. 

“Cozetti, I’ll bet a dollar,” gasped Jack. “And 
the girl, how did she look?” 

Mike described her as best he was able, and 
again Jack’s heart leaped as he recognized the 
girl as May, or her double. Remembering Jack’s 
story, the desk sergeant began to get excited, 
too, and soon he routed out a half dozen police- 
men and sent them with Mike and Jack, in an 
effort to find the mysterious house, in whose 
cellar such exciting events had taken place so 
recently. 

Mike was unable to tell with any degree of 
accuracy even in what block the house he had 
been taken to was located, for he had been 
blindfolded when taken there, and had been 
badly confused by the journey in the taxicab. 
Jack suggested that they start from the building 
on which Mike had been employed, and from 
which he had started on his trip in the taxi, 
and this being in the immediate neighborhood of 
the station, the others agreed. 

Arrived at the building, Mike showed the po- 
lice just where he had stood when Cozetti ap- 
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Here Is a Real 
Life Story 
That Will 


interest You 














You, Who Work for a Living, Will Be 
Interested in This Story! 


On the first of January, a man who had been 
employed by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, in 
one of the important departments in the general offices 
at Baltimore, stepped into the office of the Superintend- 
ent and said: ““Mr. Superintendent, I’ve been with the 

. & O. for fourteen years today. I’ve been a faith- 
ful and efficient man and I would like to have more 
money than I am getting.” 


The Superintendent Replied: “™. Ross, I appre- 


ciate the fi ict that 
you have veen with the road fourteen years and I know that 
you have a clean record. In fact, I believe you were with the 

& O. for eight years before I came here, and for six years 
before I ever did any railroad work at all. I know you are 
competent to do the work you are doing, and Iam perfectly 
willing to recommend an advancement for you, but not for 
the work you are doing now. I am not authorized to pay any 
more for that work than you are now getting; if 1 were, you 
would have been getting it long ago. But I'll tell you what 
Iwilldo. Iwill give you another job that pays more money. 


“What other job around here can you fill?” 


That last question was a stunner! What other job 
around there could this man fill when he had been at one 
desk all his life, doing only one kind of work? The result of 
the interview was that this perfectly capable, sober and 
honest man had to remain at his old job, not because the 
superintendent was unwilling to advance him, not because 
there was no better job in that office, but B ECA USE THE 
MAN WAS NOT CAPABLE OF FILLING ANY OTHERJOB. 
In other words, opportunity knocked at his door, found him 
unprepared for the call, and had to pass on without entering. 

How about your own case? Where: would you be if 
opportunity knocked at your door, or if you went out and 
found Mr. “Opportunity”® and cornered him for an interview? 

Suppose this B. & O. R. R. man had been putting in, 
say, only one hour each evening—probably the hour he actually 
wasted in amusement or idlene ss, during all these fourteen 
years, preparing himself for a be stter place? Suppose he had 
been able to say to the superintendent: 

**I can fill either one of those vacancies in the 
tariff bureau which must be filled shortly” or ‘‘I 
can fill Jones’ job in the Accounting Department 
when he is promoted the first of the month.” 

What first would have been necessary to enable him to have 
made such statements? Preparation, Competency and Training. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 





How often have you heard it said that men usually 
stay at one desk a natural lifetime in the railroad business! 
Do you know the real reason why railroad men remain at 
one desk always? The trouble is not with the railroads, tis 

with the menthemselves. Consider, for example, James J. Hill, 
het arose from telegray h operator to President of the Great 
Northern Railway; Samuel Ri a, who began_as chainman and 
rodman and arose to the Presidency of the Pennsylvania i - 
road; and Wm. J. Harahan, President of the Seaboard « 
Line Railway,who began as office boy fort.ie superintendent we 
the L. & N. R. R. Do you suppose these big railroad men could 
have advanced as they have without study and preparation? 


New Jobs Now Open—Earn from $35 to $100 
Weekly as Traffic Managers 


Modern transportation is ajungle of routes and rates, 
calling for specialists, who like the pathfinders of old, have 
expert knowledge of the trails of traffic. How to route ship- 
ment to obtain shortest mileage and quich est deliveries and how 
to classify goods to obtain lowest rates are two vital factors in 
business competition. The man who knows how is so valuable to 
hisemployer that he commands respect and big remuneration. 


New and Uncrowded Profession 


Thereare halfa million LARGE SHIPPERS inthe United of 
States. Practically every one of them needs an expert 4 
traffic man, and this need is recognized as never before ri 
because of the recently enacted railroad rate laws 9? 
and interstate commerce regulations. The demand Pd 
for trained and efficient tra fic men is many times Pd 
greater than the supply. There’s room for you. Pod 

$ 


Study Traffic and Fe LaSalle 


— . 
interstate Commerce ¢ Extension 
Decide now to become a traffic man, M4 University 
Our Interstate Commerce course enables you Fd 
to study AT HOME, without leaving your - . 
occupation or sacrificing present income. ? Dept. 228 , Chicago 
Clip coupon. below, sign and é I am interested in the 
mail at once and we will send you M4 new profession Traftic 
FREE, post paid our valuable book, 4 Management Ploaso send 
**Ten Years’ Promotion in One, P\d gn ag Pr. 
and information concerning the eo”, me tien rears romotion 
opportunities and requirements ¢ in One’’ and full information 
of this attractive profession. @” and Traffic Book. free of al! cost. 
This book is worth a dollar 4 
of any man’s ony but a. 
it is free while they last. ¢ 
Cg Ee ee ee eee 
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AT LAST A HOLE WAS CUT IN THE BRICK WALL AND MAY WAS FREE TO RUSH INTO THE ARMS OF 


HER LOVER—-THE 


proached him. Jack, who had been wandering 
about in an aimless sort of way, suddenly pointed 
to a little pool of oil which had collected on the 
pavement where the auto had stopped and from 
which a little trail of oil led down the roadway. 
It indicated, to Jack’s mind, that the auto in 
which Cozetti and Mike had gone away had had 
a leaky oil tank and that, if they followed the 
dimly indicated trail in the roadway, they would 
be able to trace the auto and find in front of 
what house it stopped. 

This plan seemed feasible to the policemen, so 
the little party set off down the street, their 
eyes fastened on the oil trail they believed would 
lead them to the basement of the mysterious 
house, and perhaps enable them to save the life 
of a girl, for Mike had told them of his leaving 
the ventilation vents in hopes of prolonging the 
girl’s life. 


, 


Ten minutes’ rapid trailing brought them to 
another oil pool of considerable size in the street, 
and automobile tracks showed where a large car 
had halted beside the curb and then turned 
around. Jack led the policemen as they ran up 
to the house which stood opposite, and there they 
found a set of steps leading down to a base- 





COURAGEOUS JACK 


ment door which exactly corresponded with the 
description of the place given by Mike. 

The door at the foot of the cellarway was 
open and the party rushed in only to discover a 
sleepy Italian curled up on a pile of old rugs in 
a corner. “This is the place!” shouted Mike, as 
his eyes took in the details of the basement. 

Jack saw the pick with which Cozetti must 
have torn down the chimney in making the hole 
big enough to place May in, and swinging it 
mightily began to attack the fresh-layed brick- 
work. Mike found an old crowbar and ably 
assisted Jack in the task of demolishing the 
chimney. As a brick or two feww inward, Jack 
obtained a glimpse of May’s pale face within the 
chimney. As a brick or two fell inward, Jack 
much frightened, when the blows of the pick 
began to resound against the chimney, as she 
was when she first discovered Cozetti’s hellish 
scheme, for she was unable to tell whether those 
without were friends or foes, and imagined that, 
perhaps, Cozetti had returned to torture her 
further. 

At last a hole was made in the brick wall, and 
May was free to rush into her lover’s arms. 
Meanwhile, Angelo, thoroughly frightened by the 
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Lyon & Healy’s Empress 
Bell Electric Pianos 








instrument for 


played by hand. 


Good 


Music 
Pays 


The Rolls 
which operate 
this piano 
give the bell 
part the ef- 
fect of artistic 
hand playing 











The newest, finest and most effective musical 


Motion Picture Theatres 


Operator not necessary, but may also be 





Write for Catalogue and Special Terms 


World’s Largest Music House 
Chicago 


Contains 
24 
Sheffield 
Steel 
Orchestra 
Bell Bars 
Also 
Mandolin 
Attach- 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


We Want Every Reader of The HOTO 
Photoplay Magazine to Have a LAY 
Copy of the New LOT 


The Standard Text on Motion Picture Play Writing 


Used Exclusively by All Our Students 
Recommended by Hundreds of Successful Writers 


THIS AD IS WORTH 15c TO YOU 


Cut out this ertisement, wr A Le nd addre: nae margin 
below and ma sitton ooo ther with, de er) “We wi ills ond postpaid 
a copy of the new revised * ‘PHOTO ‘PLAY PLOT.” * regular 
ee without ‘coupon. 25c. Understand, this book is as —_ 
plete a. “= Co a practical rales for plot constructio 
samp > » tis oe — nd valuable information for the unmet 

writer. “Tt in oi yp moody 


UNITED PLAY BROKERAGE. Book Dept., Fostoria, Ohio 











BECOME A 


Photoplay Actor or Actress 


One of the most pleas- 
ant and well paid of 
professions. Send 
stamp for particulars. 


The P. A. Booking Offices 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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\ COZETTI WAS ABOUT TO BE TAKEN TO THE POLICE 


MERCY, OFFERING HER 
uniforms of the police, and believing that his 
fellow conspirators would be discovered anyway, 
offered to show the police where the rest of the 
gang might be found, 

Angelo leading, the little party paraded down 
the street, turned a corner and found themselves 
at the side entrance of the saloon in which Tony 
had introduced Cozetti to the band of Italians. 
As the police drew their clubs and prepared to 
charge the door, Angelo begged to be allowed 
to remain in the background, for he feared lest 
Cozetti kill him for having betrayed the where- 
abouts of himself and the other members of the 
gang. 

With a rush the police went across the thresh- 
old, and so completely were the Italians taken by 
surprise, that not a shot was fired on either side. 
\ strong policeman seized each of the Italians, 
3ettina included, and prepared to march them 
off to the station. 

Cozetti tried to brazen the matter out, told 
the officers he was the wealthy banker and that 
he could prove he had nothing to do with the 
iffair, but May and the old Irishman stepped 
forward to confront him and Cozetti wilted. As 
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STATION, HE MADE A FINAL APPEAL TO MAY FOR 
LARGE SUM OF MONEY 


he was on the point of being led away, hand- 
cuffed, he made a final appeal to May for mercy, 
asserting that he would do anything in the world 
for her, give her any sum she asked for, if only 
she would withdraw the charge against him. 

“lll give you a 
offered. 

But May only shrank from him in horror, and 
the huge policeman to whom he was handcuffed 
jerked him roughly about and ordered him to 
“Come on!” 

Now that the danger and excitement was all 
over, May’s nerve gave way and she would have 
fainted, had not Jack steadied her with an arm 
about her waist. “There, little girl,” urged Jack, 
“we'll run along home now, for your dear old 
mother will be worrying herself sick over your 
absence. Then, to-morrow or the day after, at 
least, we'll be married, and from then on you 
need never worry your little head over anything, 
for your big hubby will look after you, and woe 
be unto Cozetti, or anybody else, that tries to 
take you from him.” 

May laughed happily and the two set out for 
home. 


thousand dollars,” he 
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LEARN TO PLAY 
THE PIANO 
QUICKLY AT HOME 


We teach you thoroughly 


in 1-3rd the time 
for 1-3rd the cost 
with 1-4th the study 


required by others, by the aid of the 


Music Master 


the invention that makes easy piano playing. 
It is a wonder! 


We teach you in your own home during spare 
moments. We teach the old standard prin- 
ciples by a new method, quickly, easily, ac- 
curately. You pay for this by easy payments 
as you are learning. 


We guarantee to refund your money if we 
fail to teach you. We are financially responsi- 
ble. Write us for “pointers” and for our cata- 
logue. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Dept. 14. 


Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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MAKE A BIGGER 
ee) wie 


Have a real business, 
of your own! Set 
your own hours! Put 
all the money you 
make, in your own 
pocket! Enjoy your 
work! Bea big man 
in your community! 
HERE’S THE WAY: 


Sell Real Estate 


Start the day, TODAY, by 
sending for my big, FREE, 64 
page book—explaininginclear, 
simple language how you can at once engage ina pro- 
fession that will enable you to make 


$3,000 to $10,000 Per Year 


ormore. There’s bigmoney in the Real Estate business 
—with Brokerage, Insurance, etc., as big paying side- 
lines. Iteach you, by mail, how tomakea sure success 
—disclose the secrets by which big deals are put over. 
List properties and help you find buyers. A splendid 
opportunity for adding to your income, by becominy 


OUR OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


This gives you profitable connection with the oldest and 
largest Co-operative Realty and Brokerage Company in 
the world. Our instructions require no special talent or 
education, and you can begin business at once, in your 
own town, or anywhere you please. NO CAPITAL 
NEEDED—money comes in, fromthe VERY START. Are 
you live—ambitious—anxious to make a big place for your- 
selfinthe world? Then write, TODAY for my FREE BOOK. 

JOHN H. JOICE, President 
INTERNATIONAL REALTY CORPORATION 


43-418 Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 























Health, Strength and Beauty 

are secured by using Robinson’s 
ALFALFA NUTRIENT, _ un- 
equaled for making thin people 
plump and for giving the rich, 
red blood that is life itself— 
the kind of life that gives the 
bright eye, the ruddy cheek and 
the elastic step of youth. 
Why is Alfalfa such a blood, 
flesh and strength maker? Be- 
cause it counteracts the acidity 
of the stomach, aiding the diges- 
tion of the sugars, fats and starchy foods—the con 
stituents for making blood and flesh. 

The Human System is composed of fourteen ele- 
ments, and when any of these elements are missing, 
disease sets in, and the only Natural Law of Cure is 
to supply the deficiency and restore health. 


Alfalfa Nutrient---Nature’s Own Remedy 
contains the identical elements of which the tissues, 
blood, nerve and brain of the system are composed 
and with which they must be supplied, if Life, Health 
and Strength are to be maintained. 

A specific for weak nerves, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
Constipation, Catarrh, Loss of Appetite, Weak Circu- 
lation, Blood Impurities, Pimply Complexions, Sallow 
Face, Dead Looking Eyes, General Weakness, Lack of 
Ambition, Kidney Troubles, Torpid Liver, Rheuma- 
tism, all Stomach, Anemia ‘and Female Troubles. 





355 Northwestern Building 





Feel Better Than Ever in Your Life! 


The Ideal Food Medicine For Brain Workers, the Over- 


worked, Busy Man, or the Care-worn Nervous Woman. 


ALFALFA CHEMICAL CO. 


CHICAGO 


Read What Miss Howe Has to Say- - Then Judge for Yourself What It Will Do 


Miss Maude Howe of New York City writes 

*“‘Il was very anemic, thin and run down. Four boxes of Alfalfa Nu- 
trient cured me, and Alfalfa Nutrient will give you such a vivacious feel- 
ing, put strength in your nerves, rich blood in your veins. regularity in 
your bowels and have all your vital organs working in such splendid or- 
der, that your face will clear up at once, your complexion become vel- 
vety and rosy and your whole body bound with new life and vigor. I 
owe my present perfect physical health alone to Robinson's Alfalfa 
Nutrient, which of all the Blood and Nerve remedies | have tried is cer- 
tainly the best 

Sarsaparilla and most tonics thin the blood and make weak nerves 
Alfalfa Nutrient enriches the blood, makes strong nerves and is the 
greatest Reconstructive Curative Agent yet produced. More than a tonic— 
it’s a rebuilder—a revitalizer and rejuvenator of the entire system 
Unequaled in the world of medicine for shattered nerves, and @ run- 
down debilitated condition. 

There is no experimentalism with Alfalfa Nutrient. Contains no 
drugs, Opiates or Poisone—simply supplies lacking elements and always 
acts the same—as much a specific for disease as food is for hunger 

Sent postpaid for $1.00 per box (1 month's treatment); 6 boxes for 
$5.00. If you are not satisfied with the results you receive, we will 
send your money back 

To prove to you what a wonderful preparation 
Alfalfa Nutrient is, and to make you acquainted 
with our other preparations, we will send a 35-cent 


tTen Days’ Treatment Free 
with our 56-page scientific booklet 
“Health and Beauty” for four 
cents to cover postage. 

Lady and_ gentle- 
men agents wanted. 
Write to-day— 
wy Tight now. 













ALFALFA 
CHEMICAL CO. 
Here is 4c to cover 
postage on 35c treatment 
that you agree to send free, 
together with your scientific 
booklet, ‘“‘Health and Beauty.”’ 
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DOES ADVERTISING PAY? 


During the taking of a recent Keystone film, 
Ford Sterling and Roscoe Arbuckle were cast 
as two farmers. In a scene behind the property 
barn, Sterling, after “cussing” the lot of a photo- 
player in hot weather, inquired as to the state 
of Arbuckle’s general health. 

“As fer me,” said Arbuckle, using the twang 
of the “Up-state” farmer, “I have been a feelin’ 
fair ter middlin’. How have you been yerself?” 

“Purty poor,” answered Sterling with a long 
sigh. “I was a feelin’ good a day or so ago, but 
jes’ now I seem to have symptoms of rheumatism, 
lumbegger, dyspepsy, ringworm, bronkeetus an’ 
two or three more things that I jes’ kaint re- 
member.” 

“Ye don’t mean it,” responded Arbuckle. “What 
in thunderation hev ye been doin’ ter yerself?” 

“Nothin’ a-tall,” replied Sterling, “cept readin’ 
a new almanac that the druggist jest sent me.” 


WARM PLACE TO WORK 


There is a certain member of the Keystone 
company (to tell his name would hardly be fair) 
who delights in the smile of the maids who just 
“simply love an actor.” The other evening he 
was telling a willing listener, a sweet young 
thing of about twenty summers, all about his 
adventures on a recent trip to Mexico, when the 
company went there to take a series of special 
pictures. Among other things he mentioned the 
heat. 

“Oh my, but it was hot!” was the way the 
charmer expressed it.” You would hardly be- 
lieve it, but it was just suffocating—one hundred 
and ten in the shade.” 

“Oh! my!” remarked the sweet young thing. 
“But you didnt have to work in the shade, did 
you?” 








PRELIMINARY WORK 


At the Photoplayers’ Club in Los Angeles, re- 
cently, Joe King and J. B. Sherry were dis- 
cussing a fellow member of the Broncho com- 
pany. King remarked: “You don’t seem to be 
as friendly with him as you used to be.” 

“No,” replied Sherry. “I’m rather suspicious 
of him. He borrowed some money of me the 
other day and paid it back.” 


SOME EARS 


Richard Willis, who is examining scripts for 
Warner’s features at Hollywood, Cal., boasts 
of having a wonderful hearing. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Willis, while talking to 
Lamar Johnstone of the Majestic company, re- 
cently. “My hearing is wonderful. No sound is 
too faint or too distant for me to hear. 

“You don’t say so,” put in Johnstone. “And 
can you hear my watch ticking from where you 
stand ?” 

“Easily,” said Willis. 

“Well, you’re a wonder,” said Johnstone. “I 
left it at a jeweler’s down town this morning.” 
The two friends haven’t spoken since. 


THE WRONG MAN 


Charles Avery of the Keystone company knows 
every song Irving Berlin, the well-known com- 
poser of popular music, ever wrote, and he says 
he is some judge of music. During a discussion 
recently on musical masters, Frank Brady of the 
Kay-Bee company asked Avery if he had heard 
of Wagner. Avery was very much insulted, and 
wanted to know if Brady thought he didn’t know 
anything. 

“Well, who is he?” insisted “Happy Frank.” 

“The shortstop of the Pittsburghs,” came the 
reply as innocently as could be. 









































Bookkeeping 


or Shorthand 


and typewriting will pay you more right from the 
start than any other work and will put you in 
most direct line for promotion to highest salaried 
positions. Practical correspondence instruction by 
our expert teachers has placed thousands on road 
to success. Established 15 years. Fifty home- 
study courses. Our diplomas honored by 26 univer- 
sities, colleges and state normals. Study with the 
best. Costs no more. Terms easy. Write to-day. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


621-620 So. Wabash Ave. Chioago, III. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure and 
writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, 
Lippiscott’s Magazine. 250-page catalogue free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dr.Esenwein Dept. 129, Springfield, Mass. 





| $1.00 THIS SWITCH $1.00 


This wonderful switch worth 
fuur dollars. Send while they 
last. No charge for extra 
shades, except gray. Sat- 












Abso- isfaction guaranteed. 
lutely 20 Days’ Trial. 
perfect Send at 








22-inch wavy once. 
switch. Enclose $1 
and sample of hair 
Send for catalogue 

SARA REIDY 

Goddard Building 
27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 
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THE PLOT? 


When you see a picture don’t you wonder 
where the plot came from ? 

Did it ever occur to you that you can prob- 
ably write just as good a plot ? 


Where To Get It? 


So that you shall be able to profit from the 
experiences of others this great scenario expert 
has put his experience in book form. This is 


the book: 
THE PLOT OF THE STORY 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


(Foremost Authority on the PLOT; and Scenario Expert 
on the Staff ofp MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE.) 


160 pages—Price, $1.20—Bound in cloth 

















And he has done it in a most attractive and 
interesting manner. Standing out in clear de- 
tail are the many ways in which you will be 
thelped to get plots. Remember, the plot is 
most of the play. 

At the price, which is special, you can’t 
afford to be without it. Tear out this ad, and 
send it in with your remittance. It will assure 
the special price. ‘‘ Do Jt Now.’’ 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
418 South Market Street, Chicago 





Go Home Tonight— 


put that funny experience you 
saw or had down on paper, make 
it into a MOTION PICTURE 
PLOT and sell it. 


Every Person 
Everywhere— 


has had some experience at some 
time or other, which, if under our 
guidance and direction could be 
put into a film story, would make 
a big hit. Millions of people 
would see and enjoy it. You 
would be lifted from obscurity. 
That necessary amount of money 
needed to make ends meet would 
be yours. 


You Can Do It— 


All you need is our coaching 
and guiding. The heads of our 
school are expert and successful 
PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS. You 
benefit by their experience. Our 
catalog will tell you all about it 
and it’s FREE. 

Sign the coupon tonight. 

Send it in, too. 


Authors’ 
Motion Picture School 
Chicago 








Chicago: 


by return mail, 








Author’s Motion Picture School, Box 130A, 


Please send your illustrated catalog to me 
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A HARD JOL?P 


You have probably seen the costume Ford 
Sterling uses when he plays his famous character 
“Schnitzel.” The swallow tail coat, about four 


sizes too small, the vest that insists on working 
up until it has a speaking acquaintance with his 

that that 
joke of the Keystone for 


collar—and on collar hangs a story 


has been the studio 
months. 
In a recent release Sterling was to make vio- 


lent le the Mabel 
turn spurn him for another. 


ve to fair Normand, who in 
was to 
“I would go through fire for you, fair one,” 
said the gallant Schnitzel. 

“Not while you’re wearing that celluloid col- 
lar, you won't,” came back the answer quick as 
a flash, followed the 


camera man forgot to turn the crank. 


and in the excitement that 


GETTING PAID 


Director at the Kay studio 


A certain Bee 


preparing for a big production last week, and not 


was 
being sure on the “Historical Facts” and a few 
minor details, called on a fellow director to get 
his advice. The director whose opinion had been 
sought said in a spirit of fun, “I generally get 
paid for what I know.” 

“The questioner thereupon took a half dollar 
out of his pocket, handed it to the other, and re- 
marked: 

“Tell me all you know and give me back the 
change!” 


LOOK OUT, FELLOWS 


There is a dainty little actress out at Universal 
City, Cal., 
intention of changing her lot. 


who lives with her mother and has no 


At a reception at the dedication of the new 
hospital at Hollywood, a month ago, a certain 
young man about town paid marked attention to 
At last he 


“My dear, I would go to the end of the 


the little lady, much to her disgust. 
said: 
earth for you.” 

“Oh, fine,” cried the bored young lady. “When 
can you start?” . 





MACK’S CAR AGAIN 


“I’m tkinking of selling my motor car,” Mack 
told a friend the other day. “It at- 
tracts an army of tramps about the house.” 


Sennett 


about the house?” said the 


“What were they after?” 


“Brought tramps 
friend. 

“They admired the machine because it would 
not said Mack, but no one believes it, 


for Mack has some car. 


work,” 


GAVE HIM WORK 


Fred Mace, the the New 
Apollo company, is a mighty good-natured fel- 


actor-manager of 


low, but some times they come too strong for 
him. 

It was reported a few weeks ago that Mace was 
going to put on a big production and that he 
wanted a hundred “extras.” 

All morning he had been pestered by a mob 
inquiring if he could use them; he picked out a 
dozen or so and sent the rest away. 

About ten o’clock, as Mace was leaving the 
studio on a location, one fellow, bolder than the 
rest, asked: 
today? 


“Say, Mace, how about me working 
Got anything for me to do?” 

“Certainly,” replied Mace. “Go chase yourself 
off the place and call at the ‘Sand Bank’ for 
your check when you get through.” 


MEAN MAN 


There is a young couple out at Universal City 
whose home is as happy as a home could be, but 
once in awhile Mr. Actor must have his little joke. 

One evening during the supper, a week or two 
ago, Mr. Actor remarked to his wife: “I was 
reading the other day that there were eight hun- 
dred ways of cooking potatoes.” 

“Well, what of it?” asked his 
been down town shopping all day 
sorts. 

“Well, my dear,” said the actor, rather taken 
aback by the tone of his wife’s remark. “Don’t 
you think that if you tried hard you could learn 
one of them?” 

Peace was restored the following week. 


wife, who had 
and felt out of 
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TYPEWRITER 


SENSATION 
DOLLARS A MONTH 


Buys a genuine Standard No. 2 , 
SMITH-PREMIER Typewriter and 


at $71.20 less than the manufacturer's price. \a 


Never before has anything like this been attempted. Dealers get 
$3.00 a month rent for this make of machine not nearly as perfect as 
the one we will send you, and you pay only Two Dollars a Month and Own It. 


Send the Coupon and We Will Ship You This 
Smith-Premier Typewriter on Approval 





When the typewriter arrives, deposit with the express agent $8.80and take the typewrite 
three days and try it If you find it the best typewrit« you eve saw, satisfactory in 
every respect, keep it and send us #2.00 each month, until r special price of #28 80 
paid If you don't wantto keep it, return it to the express agent, and he will give y 
back your $8 80, and return the typewriter to us. We will pay the return express cha 
You won't want to send this machine back after you have seen it and tried it 1 can't 
imagine the perfection of these machines till you see one, and the price is $71.20 less 
than the catalog price, and it is guaranteed just as if you paid $100.00 


Perfect machines only, complete outfit. nothing 
extra to buy, no strings of any kind to this offer 


COUPON 
Just think of buying such a typewriter for $8.80 down and $2.00.a month HARRY A. SMITH 





Thousands of people have paid $100.00 cash for Smith-Premiers It’s 








standard, by many considered the best typewriter ever built. A key No. 180 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
for each characte so each character is always the same; tw rib S} —— » emit Deamaton f ho die ; + 
bon; a type brush for cleaning the type built into the achine; th Pie: shold! a ws ; 8 70 os 220.00 bal re Pye e special 228 80 
tilting carriage throws all the previous writing in plain sight f the te ‘ me bs her ss F ‘ a9. . ¢ = . “ I 

: : : : . : : purchase price, at the rate $2.00 pe ont The tle t emain 
operator; comes to you with tools, r ibbe Ove ri iplete operating n vou until fully paid ¢ It is nderst i that I ha Shaws “ 
structions, everything ready It runs beautifully It's wonderfully which re oem ne and try the Aswseee if 1 choose not t 
simple and strong It will last a lifetime 1 sold a similar supply wilt wacatatie renat t ity et - $ to the « etn ae it 
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Only 200 typewriters can be shipped on this offer, 
so tear off coupon—mail it today--the typewriter 
will come to you promptly without any formalities. Address 
You can’t lose and it’s the greatest economical 
opportunity you will ever have. Send Now—Today. Shipping Point 
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MUTUAL SPECIAL 


IN FOUR REELS 


“MOTHS” 


with MAUDE FEALY 


THE MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION announces as a special release the great 
OUIDA play of the above title. Miss Fealy, starred in this film, is known from coast to 
coast as a legitimate theatrical star, and has positively never been seen to better advantage 
than in this motion picture of “MOTHS.” With her is a special Thanhouser cast, includ- 
ing such favorites as 


William Russell Gerda Holmes Harry Benham 
Mrs. Lawrence Marston Lila Chester 


“Moths” has been described as the most extraordinary description of a woman that 
has been penned. Remember: 
“She had chastity, and she had also courage.” 
“She was the martyr of a false civilization, of a society as corrupt 
as that of the Borgias, and far more dishonest.” 
“She is innocent always and yet—When the moths have gnawed 
the ermine, no power in heaven or earth can make tt again 
altogether what it was.” 
You must not miss this Marvel-Play and its wonderful star. 


Special terms and booKings can be had exclusively through the offices of 


The Mutual Film Corporation 








Masonic Temple, 71 West 23rd Street - - New York City 
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The Open Market 
[ILLIAM LORD WRIGHT, of the “Mov- 


ing Picture News,” has the following to 
say regarding the open market: 

The open market is en route and will be 
here soon. Are you prepared? The open 
market will mean the end of the contract 

‘survival of the fit- 
test;” it will mean that the story will be re- 


writer; it will mean the 


garded as the important part of the picture 
and that the price will be accordingly; it will 
mean competition and the winning out of the 
best picture. No more hackneyed plots; no 
more monotonous Westerns; no more deadly 
dull triangles when the open market arrives. 
This is a prediction, but we prophesy with 
assurance. When the open market comes, and 
the manufacturers must compete on their 
merits, more attention will be paid to the plot 
of the story. Originality is at a premium 
right now, but it will be even more so with 
the open market. Get you busy and prepare 
to be ready for the milennium. 

We have a suspicion that the open market is 
‘coming, and have had for some time. In fact, the 
only doubt that seems to be in anybody’s mind is 
not whether it will come, but whether it will be 
here in a few weeks or a few months. As Wright 
says, it means bigger prices and more recogni- 
tion. It means that the author’s name will be 
exploited to help sell the story. And it means, 
and this is the reason for running the paragraph, 
that there never was a better time than now for 
the young author to break into the film game and 
get started, and there never will be a better time 


Visions and Trick Effects 


A SUBSCRIBER WRITES: “How do you ex- 

plain a dissolve in writing a photoplay?” 
Visions are indicated in two ways: The first is by 
ymasking the camera or double printing, so that 
the vision the character sees fades into one corner 
of the scene, or into a fireplace, or something like 
that, and then fades out. The other way is where 
the entire scene dissolves into the vision, and 
then the vision dissolves back into the scene. In 
writing a script always indicate this latter way, 
as it is easier and more generally used now. The 
vision constitutes a separate scene, and that means 
that the scene where the character sees the vision 
is split into two scenes, as: Scene 6: John starts, 
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looks into space, and the scene dissolves into 
scene 7. Scene 7: John is married to Mary. 
Dissolve into 8. Scene 8: John slowly sinks into 
a chair with bowed head. Where a scene fades 
out and not into another scene write at end of 
business, “Fade out.” Regarding visions and trick 
effects in general, the present tendency seems to 
keep away from them as much as possible, and 
there are several companies that will not use a 
vision under any circumstances. For this reason 
the professional writer, in order to have a script 
that he can send to anyone, keeps religiously 
away from visions. It is as easy to avoid them as 
to use them. For example, if in the illustration 
used above, Mary had given John some keepsake 
when they are secretly married, it is only neces- 
sary that he take this from a drawer and look at 
it to give the spectator the same idea that the 


vision does—that John is thinking of his mar- 


riage to Mary. The more common use of the 
vision, however, has been when it has been de- 
sired to bring out in the middle of the story some 
event in the past life of the character that has 
some bearing on the action in this scene. It is 
now merely necessary to start the story with this 
past event, establish it in the mind of the spec- 
tator, use a leader, many years later, and go 
ahead with the story. We will be very glad to 
explain any trick effect, or to tell if it can be 
done, but at the present time it is not advisable 
to call for any trick work at all. If any reader 
has a story that demands such an effect, we sug- 
gest that he write in for an explanation, and it 
will be given. 


The Lure of the Unfamiliar 


E WROTE of lords and ladies, 
(He lived in Arkansaw). 
He wrote of untold millions 
(A “V” filled him with awe), 
His tales indeed were many, 
His sales, alas, were few; 
He wrote of things he’d read about, 
And not of things he knew. 


We reprint this, with apologies, from “The 
Editor,” a handy little periodical for the fiction 
writer, as the idea in the bit of verse aptly ex- 
presses the troubles with a very large percentage 
of beginners. The people in the West write 
modern stuff, and writers in the East attempt the 
Indian story. The thrilling melodrama we find is 
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PLOTS WANTED 


For Motion Picture Plays 


You can write them. We teach beginners in 
ten easy lessons. We have many successful 
graduates. Here are a few of their plays: 


“The Penalties of Reputation” Vitagraph 




















“Those Troublesome Tresses” Vitagraph SS 
“His Tired Uncle” : . Vitagraph Ss 
“A Modern Psyche” . . . Vitagraph SS 
“Disciplining Daisy” . . . Vitagraph SS 
“My Lady of Idleness” . . Vitagraph SS 
“Captain Bill’ ‘ . . Universal } SS 
“Mixed Identities” , . . Vitagraph f 
“The Little Stocking” . «. Imp | 
“Solitaires” . . .  Vitagraph | 
“Downfall of Mr. Snoop” . . Powers | . mH 

' on oo Elopement”’ ‘ a THE IDEAL & 

nsanity”’ . * subin 

“Miss Prue’s Waterloo” . . Lubin } CHRISTMAS GIFT 
“Sally Ann’s Strategy” . . Edison 
“The Snares of Fate” . . . Vitagraph 
“A Cadet’s Honor” . . . Universal 
“Cupid’s Victory” . . . . Nestor 
“A Good Turn” . . Lubin 
“House That Jack Built” . Kinemacolor | 


“In the Power of Blacklegs”’ Kalem 


If you go into this work, go into it right. | 
You cannot learn the art of writing motion- 
picture plays by a mere reading of text-books. 
Your actual original work must be directed, 
criticised, analyzed and corrected. This is the | 
only school that delivers such personal and in- | 
dividual service, and the proof of the correct- 
ness of our methods lies in the success of our 
graduates. They are selling their plays. 


: Let us send you this handsome Dia- 
? a mond Ring on approva’, all charges 
| prepaid. If it fails to meet y ur expee- 
tations In eve Ty way, return at our 


expense. You assume norisk 
~~ whatever. 


“Perfection” 
Diamond /Z\ JM Christmas 


An erroneous impression has been created 
recently by the circulation of a letter pur- 





: “a (y] 

porting to have been written by THE aS = 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. In this letter THE LOFTIS “PERFECTION” DIAMOND RING 
the magazine is represented as having said is our great special. It stands alone as the most perfect Diamond 
that there was but one school for the in- ] Ring ever produced. Only the finest quality pure white dia- 
struction of photoplaywrights which it could monds, perfect in cut and full of fiery brilliancy, are used. 


recommend Skillfully mounted in our famous Loftis ‘‘Perfection’’ 14k solid 





° “ e gold 6-prong ring, which possesses every line of delicate grace 
As soon as this letter was called to our vx and beauty. Cased in velvet ring box, ready for presentation. 
attention we invited THE PHOTOPLAY as SPECIAL "PRICE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS $ 
MAGAZINE to examine our course and in- we $ 
vestigate our dealings with our students. ina CREDIT TERMS: 5 PER MONTH © 
‘ They have done this and we publish below AL Our large handsome Catalog sews the Loftis ‘Perfection 
an excerpt from a letter written by THE ee eee Mask o1 able x a a nd for C st ItisF = 
€ > é , : 4 a= ot hi tings. S Cat It 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE to a prospective Ba other new, fas nears ings. Send for Catalog is Free, 
student: As 7 
tH e 
a 
the Associated Motion Picture Schools ie We 







we have come to place perfect confidence 
in their integrity, and, at their invita- 
tion, have investigated their course of 


wi your Free 


please 
i: copy of this 


f - Y { 3 
Through our business relations with | ee Send for 
| 
| you or 
| 


t« instruction. We have found it to be of rae Christmas refund & 
| the greatest assistance in studying the . 
art of photoplay writing, and have no_ | by Catalog your ¥ 
hesitation in giving you our absolute es —_ money 7 nit 
guarantee of the integrity of the school te Over 2,000 be 
=) e = 
and the value of their course.’ ins suggestions We Pay ; all 
This absolutely unqualified statement was etd for Mail or a 
made only after we had submitted our nee . M 
course and explained our system of instruc- a Christmas Express 
tion to THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. wis Gifts Charges 
is s 
Now Let Us Prove It To YOU hy This handsome 100-page illustrated Catalog is brim full 


ins of suggestions for Christmas presents, as well as for personal 


S d Wee, wear. All the new, popular sty les in Jewelry—gorgeously 
en iH beautiful Diamonds, artistic solid gold and platinum mountings 
F 0 —exquisite things—ideal gifts—that sell in some cash stores 

or Uur at double our prices. Select anything desired and let us send 


it to you on approval. If satisfactory, send us one-fifth of 
purchase price as first me ayment, balance divided into e ight equal K 
amounts, payable month Bargains in Watches. Send for Catalog. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Diamonds, Watches, etc. 

Dept. @6O02 100 to 108 N. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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written by Mary, whom her father will not allow 
out after nine o’clock at night; and John, who 
never gets in before 3:00 A. M. and then not al- 
vays without assistance, writes the pretty little 
of love and piety. Recently we received 
he following from a girl whose writing showed 
every sign of refinement, and whose English in- 
dicated her education: “Would a play dealing 
vith abduction of a young girl and showing a 
in the parlor of a house of prostitution, 
ind yet with absolutely nothing offensive shown, 


cle cided 


ind a moral lesson for the ending, be 


ce pted 


In Defense of the Director 


W? VISITED A STUDIO 
wl 
ls 


the other day 
en the director was putting on a multiple- 


reel story. We always imagined the editor had 


the hardest work, with the players next. But 
we were wrong. The director is the man who 
takes the silent rebuke of an over-zealous per- 

rmer, sympathizes with the child actor, fusses 
vith the leading woman to get her to do the 
xurt the way he sees it should be done, tells 


he hero when to act his part, keeps an eye on the 


amera hand on the and the 


ther 


man, one script 
on the carpenter, then with alertness, un- 
and technique, he 
The photoplay’s the thing, but 


ector’s position is one that counts most 


tanding, li PIC, clear ness 


produces the play. 
he dit 
n producing it. No, it’s no easy job—really, it 
sn't a job, it’s several positions combined; all 
be handled quickly, wisely and pleasing. Here’s 
director. 


to the 


Capitalizing a Name 


W 7 he RS WII . \ 


ot fiction are 


REPUTATION in the 
many. And as it may 
Phillips, 


Brieux, Channing Pollock, James Bernard 


+ 
DD ( 


ipply to the stage, no doubt Stephen 


Gene Walters and other successful play- 
would experience little trouble in having 


their manuscripts read Then why shouldn’t the 


same apply to writers of moving picture stories? 
Leshe T. 


department, 


Universal editorial 
More than that, 
e intends to see that the many companies com- 


Peacocke, of the 
thinks it should. 
ng under the Universal control, give the writer 


i chance. If he has a reputation, all right; 1f 


he has not, but has the story, he will get rec- 
ognition not only on the screen, but on posters 
Uni- 
Edison does it, Reliance attempted it, and 
talked about it, for the 
Universal to make good. Pea- 
corps of some 
writers are going not only to turn out better 
plays, but to write the kind the producer wants 


and billing. Good for Peacocke and the 
versal. 
and it remains 


We think with 
directors, 


ther S 


and his eleven 


=| 
OCAC 





and when he wants it. The movement is un- 
hesitatingly endorsed; we hope to see the Uni- 
versal’s movement grow. Robert W. Chambers, 
Harold Bell Wright, and several other novelists 
are now dramatizing their fiction works; they 
will get immediate recognition, no doubt. Were 
they to write an acceptable photoplay, it would 
probably be submitted understanding 
that the author be given credit on the screen. 
James Oliver Curwood, Bannister Merwin, James 
Oppenheimer, and 
ready get that form of credit. 


with the 


Davis al 
Then, why should 
not the photoplay writer whose stories are being 
The 
fact that Richard Harding Davis wrote a certain 
picture plot is no criterion to follow in the belief 
that one not a novelist can not write just as 


Richard Harding 


daily produced be given the same credit? 


good a picture play. There has never been any 


stronger dramas filmed than those written by 
Giles R. Warren, Maibelle Heikes Justice, Wm. 
Wing, 


score of others. 


Ben. Schulberg, Grace Cameron, and a 
They are entitled to the credit; 
such writers helped to make the photoplay game 
what it is by furnishing the ideas and plots— it 
wasn’t the magazine writers, although there is 
room for such. More power and encouragement 
to new and old photoplaywrights! Your reward 


is coming. 


Preachers and Plays 

PARSON, A GUN, some cowboys, a riot, 

shooting—and jail. While preparing his 
sermon, a Colorado preacher was molested by 
riotous villagers, joined by a crowd of ranchers. 
The parson seized a gun, rushed to the street, 
quelled the riot, and then at the point of the 
gun, marched the rioters to jail. “We'll get you,” 
shouted the prisoners as they were locked in. 
“And I'll shoot on sight,” replied the pastor. 
Which all goes to show that not all the western 
scenes depicting rough cowboys, riots, quarrels 
and fights are filmed. 
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Look for the MUTUAL Sign Before You Enter 





This Sign Marks the Very Best Motion 


Picture Entertainment in the 


JUST WATCH! Look 

for this sign nght in 
the entrance. Find it be- 
fore you pay your money. 

hen you see it you 
can go in confidently. It 
guarantees your pleasure. 


World 


YOU'VE noticed the big 


difference between some 
motion picture exhibitions 
and others. Some grip you 
hard---hold your interest--- 
make you shake with laugh- 
ter or thrill with emotion. 


Those Were MUTUAL Movies You Saw 
There is a theatre showing MUTUAL MOVIES near 


your home. 
THEN 


Find it, go tonight and judge for yourself. 
GET THE HABIT AND GO EVERY NIGHT. 


But don’t forget to insure your pleasure by looking 


for the MUTUAL trademark before you enter 


MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION 


Main Office: 71 West 23d St., New York; Branches in 49 Cities 
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* THE THUMB-PRINT ” 


How Paraffin Placed on a Coffee Cup Detects a Culprit, and 
the Courage of a Girl Saves Her Lover from Death 


By Aaron E. Bishop 


Illustrations from the Rex Film 


“ LAYTON sat and watched the girl. She 

C was interesting, admiringly so—and, in 

fact, Dolores, for that was the girl’s name, 

was so interesting to Clayton that he, indeed, 
found difficulty in keeping his eyes from her. 

“Some girl, that, and a mighty good one, too!” 

Clayton, startled from his trance-like mood, 
turned sharply around, and looked into the kindly 
face of the superintendent. 

“Y-es, she’s an awfully nice girl—I—I mean—” 

“Oh, that’s all right, my boy. Keep up the 
good work,” continued the superintendent. “I 
was there once myself, and I'll tell you there’s 
nothing like a little sweetheart to give a fellow 
encouragement and help him get ahead.” 

Just then Dolores came out of the kitchen door, 
picked up a pail of water and returned, but as she 
did so she cast a pleasant, yet somewhat co- 
quettish, smile upon the two men admiring her. 

“I tell you she is a fine girl,” began Clayton 
abruptly. “And don’t you take notice,” inter- 
rupted the superintendent, “how she keeps her 
eyes on you? Say, do you know she can’t do her 
work but what she’s got to watch you, and she 
seems mighty uneasy when you're out of her 
sight.” 

“But how do you know all these things?” quick- 
ly asked Clayton, his eyes beaming with keen in- 
terest. But just then West, the former fore- 
man, wheeled intoxicatedly around the corner 
of the shack and staggered off toward the pumps. 

“There’s that drunken bum again,” was the 
superintendent’s reply, while he started off to oust 
the undesirable intruder. He turned with a 
reminding remark: “Say, Clayton, don’t forget 
to turn off the water at the pumping station to- 
night. Remember, it must be turned off every 
night.” 

Clayton replied with pleasant assent that he 
could be depended upon, then continued his 
reverie. 

Clayton had just been installed as foreman of 
the construction camp, taking the place of West, 
who had _ been discharged for drunkenness. 


The power for the construction work was pro- 
duced by hydraulic pumps, and the tremendous 





force of the water for the hydraulic was con- 
trolled by one single wheel. 

Later that day, Clayton noticed that Dolores 
seemed somewhat distressed. He wondered. 
Dare he ask? She was coming his way now, 
and, walking toward her, he greeted her. 

“You seem troubled. I—I don’t know wheth- 
er I’ve any right or not—but if I could help 
you in any way—” 

Her eyes met his with a trusting answer, and 
he could detect in them a light of unexpected 
joy. 

“Oh! Thank you, Mr. Clayton. It’s only Pedro, 
the cook. He’s always annoying me.” 

“Won’t you let me protect you, Dolores?” he 
asked, taking her hand. 

“T guess I'll get along all right. I’m used to 
looking out for myself. But if I do need any 
help, I’ll come to you, Mr. Clayton.” He thanked 
her and they parted, each to his own work. 

Nor had Clayton ‘ong to wait. As he was 
passing the shack he heard Dolores scream, and 
entering, found Pedro struggling for a kiss. 
Pedro, upon seeing Clayton, instantly eleased the 
girl and skulked sneakingly away, vowing ven- 
geance. 

“Oh! how can I thank you, Mr. Clayton?” be- 
gan Dolores. “If you hadn’t been so near, I—” 

“But I was near. Dolores, may | always be 
near you?” asked Clayton, taking both her hands 
in his and pressing them until they almost pained. 

So great was her happiness she could not an- 
swer, but hung her head demurely. Just then the 
superintendent called Clayton to examine one of 
the pumps. 

“Well, Pedie, what’s got you?” asked West, 
as Pedro sauntered toward him. “You look like 
it’s yer last day on earth.” And Pedro told him. 

“So it’s Clayton, is it?” continued West. “Well, 
I’ve got a little deal to settle with him myself.” 
And so the two conspired against Clayton. 

The next day Dolores was horrified to hear 
West’s voice as he and Pedro passed the door. 

“T’ll strike him with this—”’ “This” was all 
she could hear. She started to find Clayton to 
warn him. But it was too late. He was stand- 
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FRIEND EXHIBITOR 


You Want Fat Box Office Receipts; You Want Packed Houses: 
You Want Pleased Patrons; You Want a Reputation, Don’t You? 


THEN BOOK 


EVERY AMERICAN ECLAIR FILM 


\Split and Full Reel 
2 and 3 Reel Dramas Comedy and Scien- 
tific Subjects. 

“The Dopester’’ says: “We Are Receiving Letters From Satishied ECLAIR 
Exhibitors All Over the Country Every Day. Why Not Join the Writing Class?” 
Universal Program Exclusively 
Demand That Universal Program and Insist on American Eclair Films. 


ECLAIR FILM CO., 225 West 42nd St., New York 


























RIGHT HERE IS YOUR CHANCE 


To Buythat Typewriter 
vt AT LESS THAN WHOLESALE 


The Fox Typewriter is a beautifully finished, high- 
grade, Visible writer, with a light touch and easy action 
and extreme durability. It has a tabulator, back spacer, 
two-color ribbon, stencil cutter, card holder, inter- 
changeable platens and carriages, is fully automatic, 
and is sent out complete with fine metal cover and 
hardwood base. 

If our typewriter does not suit you after a ten days’ 
free trial of it, send it back at our expense. If you 
wish to buy it after trial you can pay us a little down 
and the balance monthly or in all cash, just as you prefer. There is “no red tape” tied to 
this offer, and it is open to any responsible person in the United States. 


BIG VALUES IN SLIGHTLY USED TYPEWRITERS 


Add $50 Monthly to Your Income—Be Our Local Agent 
We are making a special offer on a lot of Fox Visible Typewriters that have been very slightly used 
for demonstration purposes. These are not second-hand nor rebuilt, and could scarcely be told from new 
by anyone. Low price—easy payment terms—ten days’ trial. Write for full particulars. Be sure and 
mention The Photoplay Magazine. 
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ing just above the pumping station, and already 
West was making for him with an iron bar. 
Dolores yelled to Clayton, but the gushing water 
him sound. West 
reached him, and attacked him with the bar. 


below drowned all other 

Dolores saw the peril of the man she loved. 
He was gradually being forced to the 
There, a fall 


edge. 
would land him before the awful 
force of the water from the giant nozzles of the 
hydraulic pumps—a force which no human being 
could for a 


moment withstand. 


Terror-stricken, she turned to look for help. 
Pedro was standing near and enjoyed the spec- 
a fiendish smile. 
must fall 
able destruction. 


tacle with Clayton was now on 


the edge, and moment to inevit- 
Like a flash, she thought of the 
controlled the water. She rushed 
for it and turned it with all her might; the flow 
ceased. Just then Clayton fell in; but 
had succeeded in stopping the force of water. 
She quickly went to help him out. 
unhurt, and 


any 


wheel which 


Dolores 


Clayton was 
she had saved his life. 

That evening when Dolores was doing up the 
evening dishes her mind was running back over 
the exciting events of the day. She was happy 
at the thought of having saved Clayton from cer- 
tain death, and remembered how fondly he had 
pressed her hand and looked into her eyes. Did 
he really care for her; or was it simply gratitude 
for having him? But remem- 
bered having felt that press of his hand and that 
look in his eyes before. 


saved now she 
So Dolores was thrilled, 
and continued her work happily. 

“What’s the you, Clayton? I 
thought I told you to never leave that water on 
at night!” 


matter with 
These gruff words of the superin- 
Like a flash, she 
remembered Pedro’s sneaky attitude all evening. 
Her heart felt like lead and ached for Clayton, 
whom she knew 


tendent rang through her ears. 


innocent of the 
as he was noble in his actions. 


was as deed 
She determined 
to speak to the superintendent herself and tell 
him what she knew of Pedro. So opening the 
door of the shack, she stepped out into the dark- 
ness. 

In the blackness which enveloped her, Dolores 
could hear no sound save the powerful gushing 
of the water. All at 


and died slowly, slowly down, till all was still. 


once it seemed to abate; 


An owl could be heard at no great distance, and 
far away over the hills the long, pitiful wail of 
coyotes resounded and echoed and at last died 


away. A figure was walking rapidly away from 


the direction of the pumps, and Dolores recog- 


nized it as Clavton. He had turned off the water 


and was going home. It was, indeed, a relief to 


sce him, but even so she feared for his safety 





felt that some impending danger hung over him. 
She wanted to rush after him to tell him; to be 
with him to protect him or share his danger, but 
she dared not, and Clayton had vanished in the 
darkness. 

To-morrow she would tell all to the superin- 
tendent and warn Clayton to be on his guard. 
Just then she felt an arm around her waist, and, 
turning, found Pedro, grinning malignantly and 


fiendishly upon her. Terrified, she jerked her- 


self from him, ran into the shack and locked 
herself in her own room. 
“Ah! What’s this?” muttered Clayton to him- 


self, as, entering his office the next morning, he 
saw lying on the table a note from West. 

“Gives me seven days to clear out, does he? 
The scoundrel! Left his dirty thumb-print, too!” 
Clayton sat down, lit a cigar and thought over the 
situation. “Now, who in the devil turned that 
water on last night?” he soliloquized. 
either that West or Pedro. There’s no one else 
that Well, I’ll watch to-night. 
What hurts is to have the boss distrust me. By 
Jove! I have it! That thumb-print. I bet I'll 
I think I’ll try Pedro first. 


“It was 


would do it. 


get the rascal. 


* was supper time. Pedro entered the dining- 
room just in time to see Dolores slip a note 
under Clayton’s plate. 

“Huh! Writin’ him a note, is Well!” 
As soon as Dolores left the room, Pedro got the 
note, and, reading it, found that it was to Clay- 
ton, asking him to meet her to-morrow at the 
Old Mission, as she was going home. 
a moment, then laid his plans. He 
Clayton to-night. 


—" 
snesr 


He thought 

would get 
Changing the word “to-mor- 
row” on the note to read “to-night,” he replaced 
it under Clayton’s plate. 

The men came in and took their places at the 
table. Among them was Clayton. Upon lifting 
his plate, he found the note, read it, and was so 
overjoyed at the prospect of meeting her that 
evening that he lost all interest in his meal. With 
the plea of having some important business to 
attend to, he got up to go out. 
standing with her back to the table. She turned 
her head; their eyes met and a look of joyous 
understanding passed between them. 

Clayton went at once, prepared some paraffin, 
and taking off the wheel which controlled the 
powerful dipped it into the 
parafin. He likewise took a coffee cup and 
dipped it into the paraffin. 


Dolores was 


hydraulic pumps, 


The coffee cup he 


took to Pedro, asking him to refill it with coffee. 

While he was there he was surprised to see 
“You get out of 
West glared at him 


West again prowling about. 


here,” demanded Clayton. 
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Design No. C3001, 
Size 17x22 inches. 


6Oc Initial Pillow Outfit 


On Pure Brown Linen 
Special bargain offer. 
Back is worth as much as we ask for the entire outfit. 

1 Pillow Top and Back 

1 Alphabet of Transfer Initials a 

1 Illustrated Easy Diagram Lesson 

1 New Premium Art Book 


Mercerized Cotton 


is a fast color Mercerized Cotton Floss. i 
gain offer is made in order to introduce it 
Enclosing only 25¢e and 


Write Today your dealer’s name 


for this outfit.. If you think you would like 
other designs instead of the one illustrated 
above, send 6c for New Premium Art Book. 


Library Scarf Outfit to match (consisting of 
Scarf, size 17x54 inches, tinted on same ma- 
terial, Lesson, 6 skeins of Cotton) sent to 
you for40c—or both Library Scarf Outfit 
and Pillow Outfit sent to you for 60c. 





f To be embroidered 
in shades of Yellow, Green and Brown, 


This Pure Brown Linen Pillcw top with 


6 Skeins Richardson’s RMC Cotton Floss 


Richardson’s 


This great special bar- 





25c 


Here it i 
worth 2 25¢ 
5e 
” 05c 
Free 
l5e 
Total 60e 
Floss 


~ ito every home. 


our GUARANTEE 


We guarantee 
this pillow outfit 
partic- 
you are 
not absolutely 
satisfied, send the 
outfit back to us 
and we'll refund 
every cent o 








We also ‘manufac ture and sell Spool Sewing Silk. 


your money, 
i aliteleneeenanmientatietisateteeiinadtel 














Richardson Silk Co., 305-9 W. Adams St., Dept. 1467, Chicago 
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is interested and should know 
about the wonderful 

f ¢ : MARVEL 

\ S aA 

\ Saas WHIRLING SPRAY 

Sl — 

= PP ae 

Ask your druggist for it. % fe 

If he cannot supply the ve 

MARVEL, accept no other, 

but send stamp for illustrated book—- 

sealed. It gives full particulars and direc 

tions invaluable to ladies. Address 

MARVEL CO., 44 East 23d Street New York 
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~ One of the 38 Styles 


Superb Wing Piano Shipped on 


4 Weeks’ Free Trial 


Yes, we will ship you on 4 weeks’ abso- 
lutely free trial a Genuine highest-grade Wing 
piano or player-piano DIRECT from our own factory 
freight prepaid. ‘The mostamazing piano offerever made. 
We will allow you to use any Wing piano—you choice of 
38 superb new styles—in your own home for 4 full weeks 
at our expense. 


No Money Down—Freight Prepaid 


We ask no money down—no security—no bank 
deposit—no C. QO, D.—no obligations. Just choose any 
Wing from our large catalog, We'll ship the instrument 
no money down, freight prepaid. Use it just as if you 
owned it. Let your friends play it. At the end of 4 
weeks’ trial, if you wish, you may return it at our 
expense. You alone are the judge. We emp!oy no 
salesmen to visit and annoy you. 


Rock-Bottom DIRECT Offer 


You will be amazed at our rock-bottom direct- 
from-our-factory propositionon the genuine highest-grade 

ing, guaranteed 40 years. No other manufacturers 
dared to meet our baffling offer. Let us quote you prices 
that local dealers cannot approach. Cush or e:siest 
monthly payments as you prefer—but first four weeks’ 
free trial. Since 1868—for 45 years—we have been building 
Wing pianos—renowned everywhere for their sweetness 
of tone and sterling merit. The Wing has all the fine 
qualities and every improvement of any strictly high-grade piano 
and a superior tone. 


Valuable Book on Pianos Free 


“The Book of Complete Information About Pianos’”’ 
The N. Y. World says: * This is a book of educational 


interest every one should own.”’ Tells you all about pianos, how 
to judge the fine points of quality and price in buying a piano. 
You will be astonishe d at the amount of information about piano 
quality and piano prices, and how to answer the arguments of 
piano salesmen. The Coupon brings this 136-page book 
FREE. This magnificent book, a complete encyclopedia on the 
piano, posts you on the making of a piano from start to finish. 
Free and prepaid, provided you write at once. With this piano 
book we will send free our beautiful catalog showing new art 
styles and full explanation of our Rock-Bottom Prices onthe Wing 
Piano. Just drop a postal or a letter, or mail the coupon—today. 


WING & SON, Dept. 1467, (Estab. 1:68) 
Wing Bldg., 9th Ave. and 13th St. hal 
New York Piano Book 
N. Y. ” COUPON 
a atl "WING & SON (Est. 1868) Wing Bldg. 
ooo” Oth Ave. & 13th St. Dept 1467, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: —With the understanding that I am not buying 
anything, you may send me the 136-page Piano Book containing the 
ten tests, also your free shipment offer on the Wing Piano. 
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126 “THE THUMB-PRINT” 





with fierce eyes. Just them some of the other 
men came in, and seeing West there, they kicked 
him out like a dog, but no one had noticed that 
West had picked up a note from the floor. 

Dolores had heard all this, and began to fear 
that West had come to do Clayton harm. While 
she was brooding over these things she heard a 
familiar voice calling: Dolores !” 
“Why, hello, daddy!” exclaimed Dolores, as she 
rushed into her father’s arms. 


“Dolores! 


“Thought I’d walk over to see how you was 
gettin’ along. Don’t you want to take a little 
walk?” asked her father. 

“Why, yes—just as soon as I put my dishes 
away.” 

As she hurried to finish her work she noticed 
Pedro cautiously put a revolver in his pocket 
and slip out. A minute later the water was again 
turned on. 

Clayton went into the superintendent’s office 
with the coffee cup and wheel, exclaiming: “TI 
have the rascal that’s been turning the water on 
nights.” 

“Well!” answered the superintendent. 

“Tust look at these. I took this wheel off, 
dipped it in some paraffin. I then took this cof- 
fee cup and dipped it in the paraffin, too. 

“IT suspected Pedro, so I had him fill the cup 
with coffee, and got the impression of this thumb 
on the paraffin. And here it is,” he added, hold- 
ing up the cup. 

“Well, that water was just turned on again 
to-night, so I took the wheel off, and here’s the 
same thumb-print.” 

The superintendent congratulated Clayton, 
apologized to him, and said he would soon get 
rid of Pedro. Whereupon Clayton, now content, 
started joyfully for the Old Mission to meet his 
sweetheart. 

But, ahead of him, West was making his way 
toward the Old Mission, determined and anxious 
in his purpose. “I’m glad I found that note to 
Clayton. Now I'll get him, sure,” he said to 
himself, as he hurried on his way. Taking out 
his revolver he examined it to make sure it was 
loaded. He held it ready, and soon he was in 
sight of the walls of the Old Mission. 

The Old Mission was a dreary, desolate place, 
the old ruinous brick walls lending to it a somber 
and foreboding aspect. In one of the old walls 
was a large, round opening or hole, and by it a 
figure stood, revolver in hand, alert and ready, 
and by the little light there was his countenance 
could be discerned—hard, treacherous, murder- 
ous—he had come to kill. And through the 
opening in the wall another figure could be seen. 
cautiously and stealthily advancing. The latter 


had seen the other first, and raising his revolver, 
took a careful aim. “Now, Clayton, you’re done 
for!” West thought to himself, then fired. The 
other fired back, and a desperate duel followed, 
both figures gradually working away from the 
structure. Finally, one of the figures fell. 

Clayton, meanwhile, hurrying along, absorbed 
in the most blissful of thoughts, was attracted by 
the sound of pistol shots. He rushed to the 
scene, fearing that his loved one might have 
reached there ahead of him. 

West was standing over the body of Pedro. 
Each, unknown to the other, had come there to 
get Clayton. West, startled by footsteps, turned 
around, and facing Clayton, instantly drew his re- 
volver to shoot, but Clayton quickly grabbed 
West’s hand, and the shot went wild. They 
struggled furiously, one or the other must be 
killed. West was striving for a position to shoot 
Clayton, and the latter had to use all his efforts 
in keeping the revolver pointed away from him. 

“Oh! Mr. Clayton, is it you?” Dolores rushed 
breathlessly to Pedro’s body. She had been un- 
easy and fearful during the entire walk with 
her father, and, hearing shots, was moré so. She 
had lost no time in hurrying to the place, her 
father following as fast as he could. 

Dolores soon recognized Pedro, but she knew 
it was Clayton who was struggling so desperately 
with West just a short distance away. She was 
wild with anxiety for Clayton. Glancing down at 
Pedro, she discovered his revolver, and, picking 
it up, determined to kill the other scoundrel. 

Rushing to the combat, she saw that West 
was getting his revolver gradually turned to- 
ward Clayton’s heart. She lost no time; but 
fired deliberately at West. The wretch fell dead 
at her feet. 

Dolores then took Clayton by the hand. She 
thought of her father, and was anxious to tell 
him that all was safe. Her father met the two 
but a few steps away, and Dolores proudly in- 
troduced Clayton as her ; 

Clayton and Dolores then strolled off by them- 
selves. He placed his arm about her, and they 
were both very happy. They walked but a little 
way, then stopped in the shade of one of the 
Old Mission walls. 

Clayton drew her gently to him. 

“You have done so much for me, dear,” he 
said. 

She looked fondly into his eyes and replied: “I 
wish I might do more.” 

“You can!” 





Dolores understood. 
upon his breast. 
closely to him, 


She dropped her head 
And he drew her still more 
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storage and fresh eggs at the same price, which do 

you take? The BEST, of course. Should the 

same rule not apply when you buy a ticket for 
the moving picture theater? There are theaters using the 
Mutual Films and others. If you have ever seen a complete 
Mutual Program you would immediately notice the ditfer- 
ence. The Mutual Program comprises productions from 
these famous studios: 


IF YOU goto your grocer and he shows you cold 


Keystone Broncho 
Thanhouser American 
Reliance Kay Bee ana 


Majestic Mutual Weekly 


Would it not be well to inquire at the ticket office if 
it is a Mutual Program or not? 


We have the following from a Canadian theater: 


“Your films are certainly greeted here. I told the 
patrons on the screen | was going to change and | 
wanted them to help me decide which films were the 
best. I then showed other films. A vote was cast— 
the Mutual receiving 87%. An old lady said, ‘I don’t 
have to wear my glasses to see Mutual pictures.’ ”’ 


We are receiving such letters all the time. We know our 
pictures are the most entertaining, but we want the public 
to discriminate. How will they do it if they do not 
know it is a Mutual Program? 


Before you buy your ticket ask if they run 


The Mutual Program 


MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION 
71L West 23rd Street, NEW YORK 
Branches Everywhere 
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RATE, 25 CENTS PER LINE; SEVEN WORDS TO LINE. SMALLEST SPACE SOLD, FOUR LINES. 


ACTING 





ACTING—A book containing 20 complete lessons 
sent postpaid, for limited time only, 60c. ‘“‘KASER,”’ 
1006 Milton Ave., South Bend, Ind. 





COMPLETE MAKEUPS for any of following 
characters, includi ng necessary wigs, paints, beards, 
powders, ete., at $1.25 each, postpaid: Jew, Indian, 
Chinese, Rube, Irish, Dutch, Negro, Bridget, Old 
Maid Marguerite, etc Send for catalogue, Make- 
ups for Theatricals EWING SUPPLY HOUSE, 
Decatur, IIL. 


AGENTS 








AGENTS WANTED—Sell hosiery. Guaranteed 
against holes or new hose free; build a permanent 
trade; big profits; experience unnecessary. Inter- 
national Mills, Dept U, West Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED—Reliable person in your locality to 
report local information, names, etc., to us. Big 
pay. ay time. No canvassing. Particulars for 
stamp. NATIONAL INFORMATION SALES CO 

AKM—C incinnati, Ohio. 








PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 





MANUSCRIPTS typewritten with carbon copy, 
40 cents per 1,000 words. (Authors, if you have 
had a book published privately send me a copy. 
I can sell it.) ‘“‘Plot of the Short Story,’’ $1.20; 
‘“Blossoming of the Waste,” $1; “‘Parson Gay’s 
Three Sermons,” $1, or ‘‘Diseases Diagnosed,’’ 50 
cents prepaid Money back if not pleased. JACK 
LIVERPOOL, 394 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 


am tS ATTRACTIVE 


Beautify the Complexion 
Naturally, Quickly, Surely 
Dr. James P. Campbell’s Safe 
Arsenic Complexion Wafers 





|} clear the skin of all pimples, black 
‘ heads, wrinkles and facial disfigure- 
{ is j/ ments. Bring the bloom of youth to 
the cheeks Make you look and feel 
youthful. Give brilliancy to the eyes. 
Develop the form Make you viva- 
cious Nervousness and weakness 
will disapear as if by magic. Absolutely safe and 
ha less to anybody 
Society women and famous stars of the stage depend upon them to keep 


beautiful and youthful in face and fieure. Remember, serious 
diseases are traced to apparently trivial causes—Save 
yourself unnecessary suffering and expense. Eminent 
physicians warn against neglecting pimples and ir- 
ritations of the skin. Act now. 

50 cents and $1.00 per box at Riker-Hegeman’s and all 
good drug stores, or by mailin plain cover on receipt of 
price, from the 








$115 Broadway, N. Y. 





RICHARD FINK CO., Dept. 2 
D t B From Sept., 1913 

ate oOo to Sept., 1914 
Also names and locations of over 700 Theatres, Supply 
Houses and Amusement places in Chicago Vest 
pocket size. Prepaid 25 cents. Account Book for 
Theatres good for 1 year. Price $1.00. 


Address CHAS. D. McCUTCHEON, 3105 Hansson Coart, Chicage, Illinois 





PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 





Attention, Photoplaywrights: A complete course 
in scenario writing, including selling advice and 
eorrection of first two scenarios, $1.00; scenarios 
criticized, as to construction and technique, 650c 
each. Pacific Coast Photoplay Co., 122 Bellmont 
Ave., No., Seattle, Wash. 





HURRAH! Photoplay Encyclopedia, Textbook, 
Guide. Contains everything. TEN LESSONS, 
Model Scenarios, List Buyers, etc., for 25 cents. 
Will sell all Scenarios you send. Favorites’ pic- 
tures 10c, 25c set. SERVICE BUREAU, Box 22, 
Salina, Syracuse, N. Y. 





PHOTOPLAYS typed in standard form. Each 
scene put into correct technical language, synopsis 
revised, carbon copy, list of producers, all for one 
dollar. Quick and neat work. A. KENNEDY, 
3309 North Seventeenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





PHOTOPLAYS revised and typed (correct sce- 
nario form), $1.00. Without revision, 50 cents. 
Criticism, with advice where to send, 25 cents. 
W. LABBERTON CO., 1308 Hoe Avenue, New York. 





PHOTOPLAYS sold on commission. No charge 
for criticism or examination. Scripts revised and 
typed (correct scenario form), $1.00. W. LAB- 
BERTON, 267 West 127th St., New York City. 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS—Our book tells how; 
also where to sell. Contains model scenario. Price, 
10c, postpaid. THE LITERARY ENTERPRISE, 
Dept. C, 3348 Lowe Ave., Chicago. 








SCENARIOS—I will typewrite your scenario at 
2c per scene. Satisfaction guaranteed Enclose 
return postage. ARTHUR L. KASER, 1006 Milton 
Ave., South Bend, Ind. 


- MEY IM SUCCESSFUF 
OEMS WANTED . Entirely 4EW ane 
wD PL Me jes. TOU MAY GE ABLE 
TO WRITE A HIT. PAST EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY Publication GUARAR 
TEED, if acceptable, by the WORLD'S LARGEST, RELIABLE SONG PUBLISHERS. 
Hundreds of Song wettess aay with our work. we 50 
i 






rcent. Washington OML oy i secure Copyright, pub- 

sh for S§8T results |AYWORTH'S MUSICAL eearinn and BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 500K, ex- 
plaining our SQUARE DEAL PLAN, FREE. THIS is YOUR OPPORTUNITY of a LIFETIME. Send us your 
work for FREE inspection and advice, HAYWORTH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 280, WASHINGTON 4 . 





SCENARIO WRITERS, LOOK! 


Has your scenario come back? Or have you another? | will 
typewrite, revise, criticize, correct, put er scenario in 
salable form, and advise where to sell, for Stories put 
in scenario form $1.50; scenarios criticized 302 includin plot 
and technique. Folders “How to Write a Photoplay,’ acts 
and Pointers,’ Model Scenario, List of Buyers, 5c in coin each. 
Distant patrons given special attention. 
Old Reliable Paul W. Rieker, 
1921 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MUSIC ir"ctr‘towe FREE 


By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of Music in America 
ESTABLISHED 1895 

Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo. Etc. 
Beginners or advanced players. One lesson weekly, Illustra 
tions make everything plain. Only expense about 2oc per day 
to cover cost of postage and music used. Write for FREE 
booklet which explains everything tn full. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 86 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago 
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MAGAZINE 


This offer carries with it 1500 Votes for your favorite. 
C, C - or actress in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINES 
Ww Popularity Contest 


Ne 
Two years for yourself—or one year for you 
and one for someone else—and you have 
secured 24 issues of “Photoplay” and 


Get busy, advanced your favorite in the big 


and aid in Popularity Contest by 1,500 votes. 
putting your favor- See standing of contestants at 
ite Photoplayer in the ‘s 6 


lead, or keeping him there, 


the time of going to press 
by inducing a few of your friends on page 103. P 
to give you their subscriptions 
at this reduced rate. They will save pa 


money and help you at the same time. 


YEARS 








For ¢ . 
Gy, Wy yyy 
Photoplay Magazine, 
418 South Marl:et Street, Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send The Photoplay Magazine for ............ NE ee to 
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She Saves 
Beauty 
Parlor Fees 


Beauty for You 


Electric Massage 


Be your own beauty masseuse. 


Give yourself the true charm of 
healthy beauty in the posession of a 
fresh, smooth, rosy skin, sparkling eyes 
and a luxuriant head of lustrous hair. Know the 
joys and powers of an active mind and a sound body. 
Science has placed health, vigor and attractiveness within 
yourreach in the perfection of the wonderful Ind-Electric Massage Battery. ‘The magic power 
of this achievement in electrical science is in its refreshing and recreating radiance of faradic 


electricity. Faradism is the great method employed by the foremost beauty specialists. Test the marvelous 
powers of the Home Electric Massage Battery on 10 days free trial. 


Makes Hair . Te «lec- Marvelous Aid to Health 


. tric brush = 

irlant of the Ind- Your physician will tell you that 
Electricwillstim- faradie electricity as supplied by the Ind- 

Ip to the perfect performance of its Electric Massage Battery is a marvelous 

it will restore the scalp t) a healthy aid to the general health in many ways. 

lustrous, silky and abundant. Every woman It gives instant relief to headaches, neuralgia, 
should have an Ind-Electric to enrich the glory rheumatism, backache, lumbago, scalp disease, 
of her hair. Every man should have one to falling hair, sore feet, tired feeling, nervousness, 
prevent loss of hair and premature baldness, sleeplessness, paralysisand othernerve ailments. 


Ind-Electric Massage Battery 


The newest, latest and most convenient scien- 
tific application of faradic energy. Complete in itself. Always 
ready for instant use. No electric light connections are needed in the 
operation of this remarkable achievement in electric science. It is so 


simple that a child can use it with perfect results. Every home shou!d get an Ind- 
Electric Massage Battery at the amazingly low price now open for a limited time. 


* Use the Ind-Electric Massage Bat- 
ree Yla tery for 10 days to prove to you that it is 
worth more to you every week than the special 


low price forit now. Yourmoney back if you. ; 
are not mere than delighted withits marvelous powers for health and beauty. Take advantage of this great opportun‘ty to secure all 
the benefics of faradism at a price you can easily afford. Send coupon today. 


Massage Book Free °!-"'< i! Send Free Coupon sini‘: 


strated book- b-Wectet se ean the Complete 
let on the benefits of faradism to beauty and health. It Ind-Electrie outfit is within the reach of every man and woman. 
is postpaid free to you together with our very special $end coupon today and get a copy of the Massage Booklet FREE. 


low price on the Ind-Electric Massage Battery and full iia tala allele 
particulars of free trial offer. Send today, 


Ind-Electric = Massage Book Coupon 
Mfg. Co. Fi Ind-Electric Mfg. Co., 

















Desk 92 e Desk 92 500 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
a 
) Gentlemen:— Without any obligation to me please send me 
oom 500 ’ free copy of your massage booklet and special price and al! partie- 
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Peoples Gas Bldg,” 


5 e 
Chicago, Ill. rs Name 
’ 
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ulars of 10 days free trial on the Ind-Electric Massage Battery. 























adjusted to isochronism. 


Special 
Burlington Offer! 


The Superb Burlington Watch 
now at the direct rock-bottom 
price — the same price that even the 
wholesale jeweler must pay—and in 
order to encourage everybody to se- 
j cure this watch at once, pay this rock- 
} bottom price, either for cash or $2.50 
a month on this great special offer! 


} We send the watch on approval, pre- 
# paid. You risk absolutely nothing—you pay 
nothing, not one cent, unless you want this 
exceptional offer after seeing and thoroughly 
inspecting the watch, Read the coupon below. 


New Book on Watches! 


| Send Free Coupon 
FREE 


Book ( oupon 


“ea ow irn the insice facts about watch prices, 
and the many superior points of the 
ae Burlington over double-priced pro- 
Secducts. Just send the coupon or 

= 
Burlington Watch Co, Se, 1 letter ora postal, Get this 
1th St. and Marshall Blvd, %, oller while it lasts, 
Dept. 1467 Chicago, TL. "eo, Burlington Watch Co. 
llease send me (without ol n and % Wth Street and 
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The 1913 Timepiece 


The masterpiece of watch manufacture—the Burlington Special—19 jewels, 
adjusted to the second—adjusted to positions—adjusted to temperatures— 
Open face or hunting case, ladies’ 


or gentlemen*s. ° 


New Ideas 
In Watch Cases! 


Newest Ideas: Inlay Enamel Monograms, 
Block and Ribbon Monograms, Diamond 
Set, Lodge, French Art, Dragon Designs. 


Open face or hunting case, ladies’ or gentle- 
men’s 12and 16 sizes. 


Imagine a beautiful hunting case with your 
Own monogram on one side and the emblem 
of your lodge or any other emblem on the other side. 
Our catalog shows complete illustrations. See coupon. 


The Movement! 


In connection with our sweeping direct 
offer we have selected our finest highest 
grade watch fora special offer direct to the people. 
Material: The best that money can buy. Workmen: 
World renowned experts in their line. 

The Jewels: 19 finest grade selected genuine imported 
rubies and sapphires, absolutely flawless. (It is well 
understood in the r: \ilroad business that 19 jewels Is 
the proper number for maximum efficiency.) 

Factory Fitted and factory tested. Fitted right at 
the factory into the case made for that watch—and 
re-timed after fitting. No looseness or wearing of the 
parts. No rattle or jar. 

Adjustment: Adjusted to temperature AND iso- 
chronism AND positions. The most rigid tests, 


That $1,000.00 Challenge 


money still lies in the bank waiting, wait- 
ing for four years for someone who dares to 
make a competitive test with the Burlington Special. 
Ever since we dared to come out with our DIRECT 
OFFER at the rock bottom price, we have been wait- 
ing for someone to cover the challenge money in a test 
with the higher priced products. Why don’t they ac- 
cept? Look ata Burlington Special, the perfect works 
the exquisite case, consider the rock bottom price, and 
you'll know why our challenge stands unaccepted! 
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